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The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 


is a inilitant, virile organization fighting consistently and persistently 
against Lynching, Peonage, ‘“‘Jim-Crowism,” Disfranchisement and 
Prejudice of every sort. 


On April 1st we numbered 190 Branches with over 50,000 Members. 


By June 22-29, the date of our Tenth Anniversary Conference in 
Cleveland, Ohio, we want One Hundred Thousand Members. The 
campaign is now on under the slogan: 


“We Are Coming, Father Abraham, One Hundred 
Thousand Strong!” — 


Whatever your race, age or sex, if you believe in genuine democ- 
racy you should be a member of the National Association. 


One Dollar a Year Makes You a Member. 


Two Dollars a Year Makes You a Member. and Brings You THE 
CRISIS. 

Larger Contributions Are Earnestly Requested in Proportion to 
Your Means and Interest in the Work. 


If the colored man :s to receive his share of democracy, we need 
your help now! 


Fill out and send in the coupon today ! 
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The Crisis is sent without further charge to members paying two dollars or more 
OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, Treasurer, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SIE: 
| I enclose $.......... in payment of membership dues for one year in the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, with the stipulation that one 
| dollar of any amount remitted herewith in excess of cne dollar is for one year’s sub- 
scription to THE CRISIS. 
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THE JUNE ISSUE 


The June CRISIS will contain a supplement with a complete history of the Negro Soldier 
in the World War. It will be a revelation. Order your copies early. 

The July CRISIS will be Education Number. 
The August CRISIS will be Labor Number. 


TEN CENTS A COPY; ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS TWENTY-FIVE CENTS EXTRA 


RENEWALS: The date of expiration of each subscription is printed on the wrapper. When 
the subscription is due, a blue renewal blank is enclosed. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS: The address of a subscriber can be changed as often as desired. 
In ordering a change of address, both the old and the new address must be given. Two weeks’ 
notice is required. 

MANUSCRIPTS and drawings relating to colored people are desired. They must be accom- 
panied by return postage. If found unavailable they will be returned 

Entered as second class matter November 2, 1910, at the post office at New York, New York, 
ander the Act of March 8, 1879. 
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National Training School 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


A School for the Training of Colored Young 
Men and Women for Service 
Though it is poung in history, the Institution feels a just pride in the work thus 
re] 


far accomplished, 


r its graduates are already filling many responsible positions, 


thus demonstrating the aim of the school to train men and women for useful 


citizenship. 


DEPARTMENTS ALREADY ESTABLISHED 


The uae School 

The Academ 

The School OF Arts and Sciences 
The Department of Music 


The Teacher Training Department 
The Divinity School - 

The Commercial Department 

The Department of Home Economics 


The Department of Social Service 


In Equipment and Teaching Force tt is Not Swurpassed by Any School for the 
Training of Colored Youth in the South. 


THE FALL TERM OPENED OCTOBER 1, 1918. 
For further information and Catalog, address 


President James E. Shepard, Durham, North Carolina 


Wilberforce University 


Wilberforce, Ohio 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Sixth Annual Session 


June 16 to July 26, 1919 


Special arrangements have been made to 
maintain the same high excellence in in- 
struction force and work done. 

All of the £4 uipment, buildings and grounds 
will be at the disposal of the Summer 
School. 

Fees and all expenses low. Full credit 
toward certificates, diplomas and degrees 
will be given for Summer School work. 

The Faculty for the Summer Session wiil 
be members of the University Faculty aug- 
mented by specialists along various lines. 

Courses will be offered in Education, Psy- 
chology, English, Mathematics, History, 
Geography, Drawing. Business, Physical 
Education, Music; also in Physics, Chemis- 
aed Sociology, French, German and 


‘Further there will be courses in Voca- 
tional Study, Domestic Science, Domestic 
Art and Millinery. Additional courses will 
be offered as there may arise demands, 

~ W. 8S. SCARBOROUGH, 
President of the University. 
GILBERT H. JONES. 
Director of the Summer Session 


For full particulars write the Director. 


The Cheyney Train- 
ing School for 


Teachers 


CHEYNEY, PENNA. 


A normal school of high grade for 
young colored men and women of good 
abilities, who desire to prepare them- 
selves to be teachers. Courses include 
the regular academic and professional 
subjects, and special departments in do- 
mestic art, domestic science, manual 
training and agriculture. Board and 
tuition $125. Next regular term begins 
Thursday, September 18, 1919. Summer 
school for teachers in active service, 
four weeks beginning July 1. Board and 
tuition for the month $20.00. For fur- 
ther particulars and catalog write 
Leslie Pinekney Hill, Principal, Chey- 
ney, Penna. : 
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Atlanta University 


Is beautifully located in the City of Atlanta, Ga. 
The courses of study include h School, Normal 
School and College, with Manua training and do- 
mestic science. Among the teachers are graduates 
of Yale, Harvard, Dartmouth and Wellesley. Forty- 
nine years of successful work have been completed. 
Students come from all parts of the south. Grad- 
wates are almost universally successful. . 


Yor further information address 


President EDWARD T. WARE 
ATLANTA, Gi. 


THE FLORIDA A. & M. COLLEGE 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Offers long and short courses in 
Mechanic Arts, in Home Economics 
in Agriculture, in Education and in 
Science. 

For Catalog Address 


NATHAN B. YOUNG, President 
P. O. DRAWER 524 


1870 soe ARK UNIVERSITY 1917 
UTH ATLANTA GEORGIA 
cer beautiful campus of 70 acres, com- 
modious buildings with modern_conveniences. 
High Scholarship — Talented Faculty — Well 
equipped library and _ laboratories—Literary 
societies —Athletice—Co-educational— Expenses 
ver Rel $100 per year of eight months 
wil tuition, board, room, etc. 
Com! ortable dormitories with steam heat 
and gas light. 
COURSES OF STUDY 
Domestic Science for girls, cooking, sewing, 
dressmaking and embroidery. 
Pre-Academy—7th and 8th grades. 
Academ our years with diploma. 
Pre-Medical—Two years above academy. 
College—Four years leading to A. B. degree. 
Normal—Five years above grades with diploma. 
First Semester opened October 2, 1918. 
HARRY ANDREWS KING, President. 


BEREAN MANUAL TRAINING 


AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Seuth College Ave. and N. 19th Street 
Phila., Pa. 


Fall Term and Twentieth Year opened 
Tuesday, October 1, 1918. Domestic 
Art, Industrial Art, Mechanical Art, 
Commercial and English. 

Sessions both day and evening. 
Age, sex or previous training no bar 
if applicant has good character. 
Years of honorable records and 
Meee ital traditions our trade-mark. 

pfulness our object. 
Efficiency our aim. 
Write or vint the School now. 


MATTHEW ANDERSON, Principal 
1926 S. College Ave. Phila., Pa. 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GA. 


College, Academy, Divinity School 

An institution famous within recent years 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly develop- 
ment—the only institution in the far South 
devoted solely to the education of Negro 
young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A., 
athletics, all live features. 

For information, address 


JOHN HOPE, President. 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Founded 1866 


Thorough Literary, Scientific, Educational, 
Musical and Social Science Courses. Pioneer 
in Negro music. Special study in Negro life. 

Ideal and sanitary buildings and grounds. 
Well-equipped Science building. 

Christian home life. 


High standard of independent manhood and 
womanhood. For literature, etc., write 


FAYETTE AVERY McKENZIE, President 


BIDDLE UNIVERSITY 


gm Univer: coweren. maf ora adr 

orthern urch, ‘our Depart- 

ments—High School, Arts 

and Ind The letion of a Grammmer School 

on is the ee for antranes to the first year 

0 

The Schoo) of Arts and offers two courses 

of study, the Classical and the In the 

scientific, German is subetituted for Greek or Latin. 
ce t for the Class is 

15 units of High School work. 

The logical Department 0: courses, each 


the School Dept. are 
trades in the Industrial Dept. 
sa ll rhs aarp address 
ea e eCrerey, 
Chariette, N. C. 


Morris Brown University 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Co-Educational 


The largest institution of learning in the South 
owned and controlled by Negroes. Faculty of special- 
ists, trained in some of the best universities in the 
North and in the South. Noted for high standard of 
scholarship; industrial emphasis and positive Chris- 
tian influence. l equipped dormitories; sane 
athletics under faculty supervision. Expenses rea- 
sonable. Location central and healthful. 

Departments: Theology, College Preparatory, Nor- 
mai, Commercial, Musical, Domestic Science, Nurse 
Training, Sewing, Printing and Tailoring. 

First Semester began October 1, 1918. 

For further information address 


W. A. FOUNTAIN, President 
BISHOP J. 8. FLIPPER, Ohairman Trustee Board. 
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Knoxville College 


Beautiful Situation. Healthful Location. The 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. A Splendid 
Intellectual Atmosphere. Noted for Honest and 
Thorough Work. 

Offers full courses in the following departments: 
‘College, Normal, High School, Grammar School and 
Industrial. 

Good water, steam heat, electric lights, good 
drainage. Expenses very reasonable. 

Fall Term Began September 18, 1918. 

For information address 


President R. W. Mc GRANAHAN 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


MARSHALL, TEXAS 
Recognized as a college of the First Class by Texas 
and Louisiana State Boards of Education. arvard, 
Yale and Columbia represented on its faculty; stu- 
dents gathered from ten different states. 


Strongest Music Department in the West 
as M. W. DOGAN, President 


COLEMAN COLLEGE 


GIBSLAND, LA. 
prorees by Baptist State Woman’s Home 


Su 
Mission Soolety of Chicago and Boston and 
A. B. H. Society of New York. Students 
from six different states. Graduates oex- 
empted on first grade by Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. 


O. L. COLEMAN, President 


THE A. & T. COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL SESSION will 
begin June 16th, and continue for six 
weeks. In addition to the courses for teach- 
ers of academic subjects, strong courses. 
will be given for teachers of Agriculture, 
Manual Training, Domestic Art, Rafa and 
Basketry. 


The following noted institutions are rep- 
resented on the faculty: 


Dre Hampton Ins. 
Myrtilla Minor Normal School 
Armour Institute of Technology 
Ithaca Conservat ry of Music 
Pratt Institute A.&T.College 


Summer School Bulletins are sent on request 


Every modern sanitary convenience can be 
found in the commodious dormitories. Bath 
rooms with showers and tubs are situated 
on every floor. 


Yor further information address 


PREST. DUDLEY 


A. & T. Summer School 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


The Slater Industrial and 


State Normal School 
For Colored Youth of Both Sexes 
WINSTON-SALEM, WN. OC. 

I. Offering Standard Coyrses 
In Academic Subjects 
In Industrial and Vocational Subjects, 
In Education. 

II. Graduates receive the Teachers’ Certifi- 
cate. 

III. Located amid the foothills of the moun- 
tain section of Western North Carolina 
and the’ health conditione are ideal. 

IV. Accommodations excellent and expenses 
moderate. 

For further information communicate with 

S. G. ATKINS, Principal 


SLATER STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
Winston-Salem, WN. 0. 


Lincoln University 


Beginning September 22, 1919, the require- 
ment for admission to the Theglogical Depart- 
ment will be duation from a College of 
Liberal Arts. oung Men wishing to prepare 
for the Ministry in a Seminary, all whose re- 
sources will henceforth be devoted to the edu- 
cation of the adequately trained alone, are 
invited to write to 


President, John B. Rendall 


Lincoln University P. 0., Pennsylvania. 


Summer School 
at the 


West Virginia Collegiate Institute 
June 16 to July 25 


For further information address 


BYRD PRILLERMAN, President 
Institute, West Virginia. 


Bell Phone Spruce 1924 Position 


30-Day System 


Derrick 


Shorthand School 


Childs’ Building 


1435 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Enroll Immediately to Hold Place 
in Class 
Send for Enroliment Blank and full information 


Day and Evening Classes 


NOTE—We are already enrolling Summer 
Students and would advise all who desire 
to take Special Summer Course to send in 
application AT ONCE as places will be at 


& premium. 


Educational Institutions 
Continued on page 38 
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MY, MISSION 
WENT to Paris because today 
the destinies of mankind cen- 
ter there. Make no mistake as 
to this, my readers. 

Podunk may easily persuade itself 
that only Podunk matters and that 
nothing is going on in New York. 
The South Sea Islander may live ig- 
norant and careless of London. Some 
Americans may think that Europe 
does not count, and a few Negroes 
may argue vociferously that the Ne- 
gro problem is a domestic matter, to 
be settled in Richmond and New Or- 
leans. 

But all these careless thinkers are 
wrong. The destinies of mankind for 
a hundred years to come are being 
settled today in a small room of the 
Hotel Crillon by four unobtrusive 
gentlemen who glance out specula- 
tively now and then to Cleopatra’s 
Needle on the Place de la Concorde. 

You need not believe this if you 
. do not want to. They do not care 
what you believe. They have the 
POWER. They are settling the 
world’s problems and you can believe 
what you choose as long as they con- 
trol the ARMIES and NAVIES, the 
world supply of CAPITAL and the 
PRESS. 

Other folks of the world who think, 
believe and act ;—-THIRTY-TWO NA- 
TIONS, PEOPLES and RACES, have 
permanent headquarters in Paris. 
Not simply England, Italy and the 
Great Powers are there, but all the 
little nations; not simply little na- 
tions, but little groups who want to 
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be nations, like the Letts and Finns, 
the Armenians and Jugo-Slavs, Irish 
and Ukrainians. Not only groups, 
but races have come—Jews, Indians, 
Arabs and All-Asia. Great churches, 
like the Greek Orthodox and the Ro- 
man Catholic, are watching on the 
ground. Great organizations, like the 
American Peace Society, the League 
to Enforce Peace, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Woman’s Suf- 
frage Association and a hundred 
others are represented in Paris to- 
day. 

In fine, not a single great, serious 
movement or idea in Government, 
Politics, Philanthropy or Industry in 
the civilized world has omitted to 
send and keep in Paris its Eyes and 
Ears and Fingers! And yet some 
American Negroes actually asked 
WHY I went to help represent the 
Negro world in Africa and America 
and the Islands of the Sea. 

But why did I not explain my rea- 
sons and mission before going? Be- 
cause I am not a fool. Because I 
knew perfectly well that any move- 
ment to bring the attention of the 
world to the Negro problem at this 
crisis would be stopped the moment 
the Great Powers heard of it. When, 
therefore, I was suddenly informed 
of a chance to go to France as a news- 
paper correspondent, I did not talk 
—I went. 

What did I do when I got there? 
First, there were certain things that 
I did NOT do. I did not hold an 
anti-lynching meeting on the Boule- 
vard des Italiens. I would to God I 
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could have, but I knew that France 
is still under martial law,—that no 
meeting can be held today in France, 
anywhere or at any time, without the 
consent of the Government; no news- 
paper can publish a line without the 
consent of the Censor and no indi- 
vidual can stay in France unless the 
French consent. 

But it did not follow that because 
I could not do everything I could do 
nothing. I first went to the Amer- 
ican Peace Commission and _ said 
frankly and openly: “I want to call 
a Pan-African Congress in Paris.” 
The Captain to whom I spoke smiled 
and shook his head. “Impossible,” 
he said, and added: ‘The French 
Government would not permit it.” 
“Then,” said I innocently: “It’s up 
to me to get French consent!” “It 
is!’ he answered, and he looked re- 
lieved. : 

With the American Secret Service 
at my heels I then turned to the 
French Government. There are six 
colored deputies in the French Par- 
liament and one is an under-secretary 
in the War Department. ‘Of course, 
we can have a Pan-African Con- 
gress,” he said — “I’ll see Clemen- 
ceau.”’ He saw Clemenceau, and there 
was a week’s pause. Clemenceau saw 
Pichon, and there was another pause. 
Meantime, our State Department 
chuckled and announced that there 
would be no Congress and refused 
Negroes passports. England fol- 
lowed suit and refused to allow the 
Secretary of the Aborigines Protec- 
tion Society even to visit Paris, while 
the South African natives were not 
allowed to sail. 

But there are six Negroes in the 
French House and Clemenceau needs 
their votes. There were 280,000 
black African troops in the war be- 
fore whom France stands with un- 
covered head. The net result was 
that Clemenceau, Prime Minister of 
France, gave us permission to hold 
the Pan-African Congress in Paris.. 
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What could a Pan-African Con- 
gress do? It could not agitate the 
Negro problem in any particular 
country, except in so far as that prob- 
lem could be plausibly shown to be 
part of the problem of the future of 
Africa. The problem of the future 
of Africa was a difficult and delicate 
question before the Peace Conference 
—so difficult and so delicate that the 
Conference was disposed to welcome 
advice and co-operation. 


If the Negroes of the world could 
have maintained in Paris during the 
entire sitting of the Peace Confer- 
ence a central headquarters with ex- 
perts, clerks and helpers, they could 
have settled the future of Africa at a 
cost of less than $10,000. 


As it was the Congress cost $750. 
Yet with this meagre sum a Congress 
of fifty-eight delegates, representing 
sixteen different Negro groups, was 
assembled. This Congress passed 
resolutions which the entire press of 
the world has approved, despite the 
fact that these resolutions had two 
paragraphs of tremendous signifi- 
cance to us: 


Wherever persons of African de- 


‘scent are civilized and able to meet 


the tests of surrounding culture, they 
shall be accorded the same rights as 
their fellow citizens; they shall not 
be denied on account of race or color 
a voice in their own Government, jus- 
tice before the courts and economic 
and social equality according to abil- 
ity and desert. 


Whenever it is proven that African 
natives are not receiving just treat- 
ment at the hands of any State or 
that any State deliberately excludes 
its civilized citizens or subjects of Ne- 
gro descent from its body politic and 
cultural, it shall be the duty of the 
League of Nations to bring the mat- 
ter to the attention of the civilized 
world. 


Precisely the same principles are 
being demanded today by the Jews 
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and the Japanese. And despite the 
enormous significance of these de- 
mands, Colonel House of the Amer- 
ican Peace Commission received me 
and assured me that he wished these 
resolutions presented to the Peace 
Conference. Lloyd George wrote me 
that he would give our demands “his 
careful consideration.” The French 
Premier offered to arrange an audi- 
ence for the President and Secretary 
of the Conference. Portugal and Bel- 
gium, great colonial powers, offered 
complete co-operation. — 

The League for the Rights of Man, 
which freed Dreyfus, appointed a 
special commission to hear not only 
of the African, but the facts as to the 
American Negro problem. 

We got, in fact, the ear of the civil- 
ized world and if it had been possible 
to stay longer and organize more 


thoroughly and spread the truth,—_ 
what might not have been accom-. 


‘plished ? 
As it was, we have organized the 


“Pan-African Congress” as a perma- | 


nent body, with M. Diagne as presi- 
dent and myself as secretary, and we 
plan an_ international quarterly 


BLACK REVIEW to be issued in 
English, French and possibly in 
Spanish and Portuguese. 

The world-fight for black rights is 
on! 


ROBERT R. MOTON 
ea) LITHER R. R. Moton nor W. 


est idea that the other was 
mw) planning to sail for France, 
December 1, until they met in Wash- 
ington on a quest for passports, Nov- 
ember 30. They sailed together on 
the Orizaba and frankly discussed 
their agreements and disagreements. 
When they reached France, each went 
about his own business. 

Dr. Moton was sent by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the 
Secretary of War to see and talk to 
Negro troops. Dr. DuBois was sent 


by the N. A. A. C. P. and THE CRISIS 
to gather the historical facts concern- 
ing Negro troops and to call a Pan- 
African Congress. 

On the night before Dr. Moton 
started out a colored man of national 
reputation and unquestioned integ- 
rity who had been in France six 
months took him aside and told him 
frankly the situation: the rampanc 
American prejudice against black 
troops and officers and the bitter re- 
sentment of the victims. Dr. Mo- 
ton’s letters gave him every oppor- 
tunity. A special Army Order pre- 
ceded him, which read: 

Dr. R. R. Moton, President of Tus- 
kegee University, will be present in. 
the Divisional area for the next few 
days. The Division Commander di- 
rects that commanding officers ren- 
der all possible assistance in any visit 
or inspection Dr. Moton desires to 
make. They will also see that he is 
accorded every opportunity to make 
any observation he may wish to make. 

What did Dr. Moton do? He rushed 
around as fast as possible. He took 
with him and had at his elbow every 
moment that evil genius of the Negro 
race, Thomas Jesse Jones, a white 
man. Dr. Moton took no time to in- 
vestigate or inquire. He made a few 
speeches, of which one is reported by 
a hearer as follows: 

The address delivered by Dr. Mo- 
ton to the men consisted of one or 
two jokes by a colored preacher, the 
assurance that the people at home 
were proud of them and the manner 
in which they should act upon their 
return to the United States, dwelling 
almost entirely upon the phrase “Not 
to be arrogant.” After he had spoken 
to the men the Major informed the 
officers that Dr. Moton desired to 
hold secret conference with them. 
All officers congregated in the office. 
After being presented to the officers 
Dr. Moton stated that he had been 
sent to France -by President Wilson 
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and Mr. Baker for the purpose of 
speaking to the colored troops. He 
also stated that he had just left Paris 
where he had been in conference with 
President Wilson and had asked the 
President his views as to the prac- 
tical application of democracy toward 
the colored man in the United States, 
but ending by saying: “I was very 
much pleased with his reply; but, gen- 
tlemen, I cannot quote the President.” 


After Dr. Moton finished his talk 
no opportunity was given to the of- 
ficers to inform him of the conditions 
that had existed in France, and he 
did not seek any information relative 
to same from any of the officers after 
the conference ended. 


Dr. Moton then returned to Paris 
and met Colonel House, General 
Pershing and others. Colonel House 
told the writer that he urged Dr. Mo- 
ton to remain in Paris and that if he 
would, Colonel House would give him 
an opportunity to appear in person 
before the Peace Conference to speak 
for the black world. Dr. Moton re- 
fused to stay, but promised to return. 
He then went to England and se- 
cured an audience with Lloyd George, 
Prime Minister of England. The 
destiny of the black race today is in 
the hands of England and the destiny 
of England is in the hands of Lloyd 
George. Yet, Dr. Moton did not keep 
his appointment; but rushed to catch 
his boat in order to be present at the 
Tuskegee Conference. He sailed, with 
Thomas Jesse Jones still watching 
him, and did not return to Paris or 
to the Pan-African Congress, which 
he said he favored and promised to 
support. 

No one questions the personal in- 
tegrity of Robert Russa Moton or his 
kindly disposition, but no one, friend 
or foe, can look these facts in the face 
and not feel bitter disappointment. 


CRISIS 


TO MR. EMMETT SCOTT 


HE Negro world and you will 
bear us witness that THE 
CRISIS and its Editor has 
given you loyal and unselfish 

co-operation, even at the cost of sus-— 
picion and criticism. We have done 
this, FIRST, because the war de- 
manded, and had a right to demand, 
unswerving loyalty and unity on the 
part of the Nation and its constitu- 
ent groups; and, SECONDLY, be- 
cause we believed that you were do- 
ing all that was possible under very 
difficult circumstances. A visit to 
Europe has, however, revealed to the 
Editor a state of affairs in regard 
to Negro troops which is simply 
astounding! Some of these facts we 
are publishing this month and others 
we shall reveal later. Meantime, we 
are withholding judgment in your 
case and simply asking you publicly 
three questions: 

1. Did you know the treatment 
which black troops were receiving in 
France? 

2. If you did NOT know, why did 
you not find out? 

3. If you DID know, what did you 
do about it? 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


) LEAGUE OF NATIONS is 
absolutely necessary to the 
salvation of the Negro race. 
Unless we have some super- 
national power to curb the anti-Ne- 
gro policy of the United States and 
South Africa, we are doomed eventu- 
ally to fight for our rights. The pro- 
posed internation will have over- 
whelming influences around it which 
will oppose the doctrines of “race” 
antagonism and inferiority. It will 
from the beginning recognize Negro 
nations. It will be open to the larger 
influences of civilization and culture 
which are ineffective in the United 
States because of the prevailing bar- 
barism of the ruling classes in the 


South and their overwhelming polit- 
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ical power. What we cannot accom- 
plish before the choked conscience of 
America, we have an infinitely better 
chance to accomplish before the or- 
ganized Public Opinion of the World. 
Peace for us is not simply Peace from 
Wars like the past, but relief from 
the spectre of the Great War of Races 
which will be absolutely inevitable 
unless the selfish nations of white 
civilization are curbed by a Great 
World Congress in which black and 
white and yellow sit and speak and 
act. The refusal to adopt the Japan- 
ese race equality amendment is de- 
plorable, but it is an argument for 
and not against a Nation of Nations. 
It is the Beginning of a mighty End. 


HISTORY 


PeremiOST American Negroes do . 


| 

| | not realize that the impera- 
| | tive duty of the moment is 

Sues to fix in history the status 
of our Negro troops. Already sub- 
tle influences are preparing a fatal 
attack. It is repeated openly among 
influential persons: ‘The black la- 
borers did well—the black privates 
can fight—but the Negro officer is a 
failure.” This is not true and the 
facts exist to disprove it, but they 
must be marshalled with historical 
vision and scientific accuracy. 


Sensing this some months ago, the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People com- 
missioned Dr. DuBois to prepare a 
history and appropriated $2,000 to- 
ward the expense. Dr. DuBois im- 
mediately sought to associate with 
him — not as subordinates, but on 
terms of full equality —a board of 
three or four editors and a large con- 
sulting board of colored men. It im- 
mediately developed that co-opera- 
tion was impossible. 


‘A white man, Mr. F. P. Stock- 


bridge of New York, had already. 


planned and was preparing a popular 
history and had secured the co-op- 


eration of Mr. Emmett Scott and 
others. Neither he nor Mr. Scott 
wished to change their plans and 
neither would accept co-operation, 
except upon terms which we deemed 
impossible. Mr. C. G. Woodson, Edi- 
tor of The Journal of Negro History, 
refused to co-operate except as Edi- 
tor-in-Chief. 


Unity being thus plainly impos-. 
sible, Dr. DuBois disposed to drop the 
project as far as he was personally 
concerned and leave the work to 
others. 


The Executive Officers of the N. A. 
A. C. P., however, thought it best for 
Dr. DuBois to proceed to France and 
look over the field especially with re- 
gard to a Pan-African Congress and 
the facts obtainable there concerning 
Negro troops. 


The result of this trip is that we 
are convinced: 

1. That the truth concerning Ne- 
groes in this war must be told im- 
partially and entirely. 

2. That no person in official posi- 
tion dare tell the whole truth. 

3. That notwithstanding the un- 
fortunate duplication of effort and 
multiplying of histories, it is the plain 
duty of the N. A. A. C. P. and THE 
CRISIS to compile and publish a com- 
plete history of “The Negro in the 
Revolution of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.” 

Such a history is, therefore, pro- 
jected in three volumes, preceded by 
a brief forecast. The forecast will be 
issued as a supplement to the June 
CRISIS. It will be a short but com- 
plete history of the Negro in the war. 
It will be followed this year by Vol- 
ume I of the full history; Volumes II 
and III will appear in 1920 and 1921. 

Every reader of THE CRISIS is 
asked to help in the compilation of 
this history. Please write us imme- — 
diately and let us know what co-op- 
eration we may expect. 
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RAPE 


wa HE charge of rape against 

| colored Americans was _ in- 
vented by the white South 
mete after Reconstruction to ex- 
cuse mob violence. No such whole- 
sale charge was dreamed of in slav- 
ery days and during the war black 
men were often the sole protection 
of white women. 


After the war, when murder and. 


mob violence was the recognized 
method of re-enslaving blacks, it was 
discovered that it was only necessary 
to add a charge of rape to justify 
before the North and Europe any 
treatment of Negroes. The custom 
became widespread. In vain have 
Negroes and their friends protested 
that in less than one-quarter of the 


cases of lynching Negroes has rape’ 


been even alleged as an excuse. And 
in the alleged cases guilt has not been 
even probable in the vast majority of 
cases. 

We do not for a moment deny or 
seek to deny that Negroes are guilty 
of rape and of other horrible crimes. 
What we do deny and what the facts 
overwhelmingly prove is that as a 
race they are less guilty of such 
crimes of violence than any other 
group similarly oppressed by poverty 
and compulsory ignorance. 

Today the nasty and absolutely 
false charge returns to justify the 
outrageous treatment of Negroes by 
Americans in France. 

What is the truth? 

I have written to twenty-one 
Mayors of towns and cities in all 
parts of France where Negro troops 
have been quartered asking them as 
to the conduct of black troops. These 
are some of their replies: 
Montmorillon (Vienne) 

“They have earned our high re- 
gard by their discipline and 
their faultless behavior.” 

Le Mans (Sarthe) 

“They have been accused of no 

crimes or misdemeanors.”’ 
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St. Dié (Vosges) 
“Very excellent conduct.” 
Bourbonne les Bains (Haute-Marne) 
“Pleasant remembrances and ir- 
reproachable conduct.” 
Liverdun (Meurthe-et-Moselle) 
“Excellent conduct—no com- 
plaints.”’ 
Rayon |’Etape (Vosges) 
“Fine character and exquisite 
courtesy.” 
Fresne (Haute-Marne) 
“No complaints concerning their 
conduct.” 
Domfront (Orne) 
“Won the esteem and sympathy 
of all the population.” 
Marbache (Meurthe et Moselle) 
“No complaint — well disci- 
plined.”’ 
Bordeaux (Gironde) 
“No unfavorable comments.” 
Serqueux (Haute-Marne) 
“Well-conducted—no crimes.” 
Chamberey (Savoie) 
“Proud to weleome them.” 
Brest (Finistere) 
“Not qualified to give informa- 
tion.” 
St. Nazaire (Loire Inferieure) 
“Cannot give any information.” 
Docelles (Vosges) 
“Good conduct, good discipline 
and fine spirit.” 
Couptrain (Mayenne) 
“Perfect propriety without com- 
plaint.” 
Gezoncourt (Meurthe-et-Moselle) 
“No complaint as to conduct or 
morals.” 
Frouard (Meurthe-et-Moselle) 
“Well-regulated conduct.” 


We have, too, official figures cover- 
ing the Ninety-second Division, con- 
sisting of Negro troops, with largely 
Negro company officers. 

Only ONE soldier of the Ninety- 
second Division in France was con- 
victed of rape, while TWO others 
were convicted of intent to rape. 

It is doubtful if another Division 
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of the U. S. Army in France has a 
better record. : 

What was the real animus back of 
this wholesale accusation? It was 
the fact that many Americans would 
rather have lost the war than to see 
a black soldier talking to a white wo- 
man. For instance, the Mayor of 
Bar-sur-Aube issued this Order, on 
June 26, 1918: 

According to orders given by 
American Military authorities, it 1s 
strongly recommended that no French 
women receive visits from colored 
soldiers or talk with them on the 
streets. 

On the other hand, what is the of- 
ficial American opinion of Negro 
troops? 

General Pershing in his address to 
the Ninety-second Division at Le 
Mans, France, January 29, 1919, 
said: ‘ 

“The Ninety-second Division has, 
without a doubt, been a success in its 
work at the front, and I desire to 
compliment the officers and men upon 
the discipline and morale which has. 
existed in this command during its 
stay in France.” 

Brigadier-General Hay, 184th Bri- 
gade, Ninety-second Division, said: 

“IT have been with colored troops 
for twenty-five years, and I have 
never seen a better soldier.” 

Captain Willis, Supply 
365th Infantry, said: 

“The troops of the Ninety-second 
Division are the best disciplined and 
best saluting soldiers I have seen in 
France.” . 

Brigadier-General Sherburne said: 

“The Brigade Commander wishes 
to record in General Orders the enttre 
satisfaction it has given him to have 
commanded the first brigade of Ne- 
gro Artillery ever organized. This 
satisfaction is due to the excellent rec- 
ord the men have made.” 

Allen J. Greer, Colonel, General 
Staff, signs this order of General 
Ballou: 


Officer, 


“Five months ago today the Nine- 
ty-second Division landed in France. 

“After seven weeks of training it 
took over a Sector in the Front Line 
and since that time some portion of 
the Division has been practically con- 
tinuously under fire. 

“It participated in the last battle of 
the War with creditable success, con- 
tinually pressing the attack against . 
highly organized defensive works. It 
advanced successfully on the first day 
of the battle, attaining its objectives 
and capturing prisoners. This in the 
face of determined opposition by an 
alert enemy and against rifle, ma- 
chine guns and artillery fire. The 
assue of the second day’s battle. was 
rendered indecisive by the order to 
cease firing at eleven a. m., when the 
Armistice became effective.” 

A report from the officer in charge 
of Leave Area, November 6, 1918, 
says: 

“Nothing but the highest praise can 
be given the colored soldier for the 
manner in which he conducted him- 
self while in France. He conducted 
himself in a gentlemanly manner in 
every sector in which the Division 
operated, and won for himself the 
love and commendation of the French 
people.” 


RETURNING SOLDIERS 


jE are returning from war! 
THE CRISIS and tens of 
thousands of black men 

BAe were drafted into a great 
struggle. For bleeding France and 
what she means and has meant and 
will mean to us and humanity and 
against the threat of German race ar- 
rogance, we fought gladly and to the 
last drop of blood; for America and 
her highest ideals, we fought in far- 
off hope; for the dominant southern 
oligarchy entrenched in Washington, 
we fought in bitter resignation. For 
the America that represents and 
gloats in lynching, disfranchisement, 
caste, brutality and devilish insult— 
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for this, in the hateful upturning and 
mixing of things, we were forced by 
vindictive fate to fight, also. | 

But today we return! We return 
from the slavery of uniform which 
the world’s madness demanded us to 
don to the freedom of civil garb. We 
stand again to look America squarely 
in the face and call a spade a spade. 
We sing: This country of ours, de- 
spite all its better souls have done 
and dreamed, is yet a shameful land. 

It lynches. 

And lynching is barbarism of a de- 
gree of contemptible nastiness unpar- 
alleled in human history. Yet. for 
fifty years we have lynched two Ne- 
groes a week, and we have kept this 
up right through the war. 

It disfranchises its own citizens. 


Disfranchisement is the deliberate 
theft and robbery of the only protec- 
tion of poor against rich and black 
against white. The land that disfran- 
chises its citizens and calls itself a 
democracy lies and knows it lies. 


It encourages ignorance. 


It has never really tried to educate 


the Negro. A dominant minority 
does not want Negroes educated. It 
wants servants, dogs, whores and 
monkeys. And when this land allows 
a reactionary group by its stolen po- 
litical power to force as many black 
folk into these categories as it possi- 
bly can, it cries in contemptible hypoc- 
risy: ““They threaten us with degener- 
acy ; they cannot be educated.”’ 


It steals from us. | 
It organizes industry to cheat us. 


It cheats us out of our land; it cheats 
us out of our labor. It confiscates 
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our savings. It reduces our wages. 
It raises our rent. It steals our 
profit. It taxes us without represen- 
tation. It keeps us consistently and 
universally poor, and then feeds us 
on charity and derides our poverty. 

It ensults us. 

It has organized a nation-wide and 
latterly a world-wide propaganda of 
deliberate and continuous insult and 
defamation of black blood wherever 
found. It decrees that it shall not be 
possible in travel nor residence, work 
nor play, education nor instruction 
for a black man to exist without tacit 
or open acknowledgment of his in- 
feriority to the dirtiest white dog. 
And it looks upon any attempt to 
question or even discuss this dogma 
as arrogance, unwarranted assump- 
tion and treason. 

This is the country to which we 
Soldiers of Democracy return. This 
is the fatherland for which we. 
fought! But it is our fatherland. It 
was right for us to fight. The faults 
of our country are our faults. Under 
similar circumstances, we would fight 
again. But by the God of Heaven, we 
are cowards and jackasses if now that 
that war is over, we do not marshal 
every ounce of our brain and brawn to 
fight a sterner, longer, more unbend- 
ing battle against the forces of hell in 
our own land. 

We return. 

We return from fighting. 

We return fighting. 


Make way for Democracy! We 
saved it in France, and by the Great 
Jehovah, we will save it in the United 
States of America, or know the rea- 
son why. 


PREJUDICE 


Sl Sr 


GBORGIA DOUGLAS JOHNSON 


@ Ra fell miasmic rings of mist, with 
ghoulish menace bound, 
Their noose-horizons tightening my little 
world around, 
They still the throbbing will to sing, to 
dance, to speed away, 


And fling the soul insurgent back into its 
shell of clay: 

Beneath these crusted silences a seething 
Etna lies, 

The fire of whose furnaces may sleep—but 
never dies! 


ye 


NEEDHAM ROBERTS, 369th U. 8. INFANTRY, FORMERLY 15TH N. Y. N. G., DECORATED witH 
THE CROIX DE GUERRE, WITH PALM, AND WEARING TWO RERYIOS STRIPES AND Two 
WOUND STRIPES, 
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DOCUMENTS OF THE WAR 


UL ss 


COLLECTED BY W. E. BurcHarpTtT DvuBOoIS 


or oF 


HE following documen:s have come into the hands of the Editor. 


He has absolute | 


proof of their authenticity. The first document was sent out last August at the 
request of the American Army by the French Committee which is the official means of 


communication between the American forces and the French. 


It represents American 


and not French opinion and we have been informed that when the French Ministry 
heard of the distribution of this document among the Prefects and Sous-Prefects of 
I’rance, they ordered such copies to be collected and burned. 


MISSION MILITAIRE FRANCAISE 
pres l’Armée Américaine. 
Le 7 aott 1918. 


CONFIDENTIEL 

AU SUJET DES TROUPES NOIRES AMERICAINES 

1°. Il importe que les Officiers Francais 
appelés a exercer un commandement sur les 
troupes noires américaines, ou a vivre a leur 
contact, aient une notion exacte de la situa- 
tion des négres aux ETATS-UNIS. Les 
considérations exposées dans la note suivante 
devraient donc leur étre communiquées, et 
il y a un intérét considérable, a ce qu’elles 
soient connues et largement diffuses. Il ap- 
partiendra mémo aux Autorités Militaires 
Francaises, de renseigner a ce sujet par 
Vintermédiaire des Autorités civiles, les pop- 
ulations francaises des cantonnemonts de 
troupes américaines de couleur. . 

2°. Le point de vue américain sur la 
“question négre” peut paraitre discutable a 
bien des esprits francais. Mais il ne nous 
appartient pas, a nous Frangais, de discuter 
ce que certains appellent un “préjudice.” 
L’opinion Américaine est unanime sur la 
“question notre,” et n’admettrait pas la dis- 
cussion. 

Le nombre élevé de négres aux ETATS- 
UNIS (15 millions environ) créérait pour 
la race blanche de la République un danger 
de dégénérescence si une séparation inexor- 
able n’était faite entre noirs et blancs. 


Comme ce danger n’existe pas pour la 
race francaise, le public francais s’est 
habitué a traiter familiérement le “noir” et 
a étre trés indulgent a son égard. 

Cette indulgence et cette familiarité bles- 
sent profendément les Américains. Ils les 
considérent comme une atteinte a leurs 
dogmes nationaux. Ils craignent que le 
contact des Francais n’inamrent aux noirs 
américains des prétentions qu’ils considérent 
comme intolérables. Il est indispensable que 
tous les efforts soient faits pour éviter 


xt 
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FRENCH MILITARY MISSION 
Stationed with the American Army 
August 7, 1918. 
SECRET INFORMATION CONCERNING 
BLACK AMERICAN TROOPS 

1. It is important for French officers who 
have been called upon to exercise command 
over black American troops, or to live in 
close contact with them, to have an exact 
idea of the position occupied by Negroes 
in the United States. The information set 
forth in the following communication ought 
to be given to these officers and it is to 
their interest to have these matters known 
and widely disseminated. It will devolve 
likewise on the French Military Authorities, 
through the medium of the Civil Authori- 
ties, to give information on this subject to 
the French population residing in the can- 
tonments occuyed by American colored 


troops. 


2. The American attitude upon the Ne- 
gro question may seem a matter for dis- 
cussion to many French minds. But we 
French are not in our province if we under- 
take to discuss what some call “prejudice.” 
American opinion 1s unanimous on the 
“color question” and does not admit of any 
discussion. 

The increasing number of Negroes in the 
United States (about 15,000,000) would 
create for the white race in the Republic a 
menace of degeneracy were it not that an 
impassable gulf has been made between 
them. 

As this danger does not exist for the 
French race, the French publie has become 
accustomed to treating the Negro with fa- 
miliarity and indulgence. 

This indulgence and this familiarity are 
matters of grievous concern to the Ameri- 
cans. They consider them an affront to 
their national policy. They are afraid that 
contact with the French will inspire in 
black Americans aspirations which to them 
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@indisposer profondément l’opinion améri- 
caine. 

Bien que citoyen des ETATS UNIS, 
Vhomme de couleur est considéré par 
VAméricain Blane comme un étre inférieur 
avec lequel on ne peut avoir que des rela- 
tions d’affaires ou de service. On lui re- 
proche une certaine inintelligence, son in- 
discrétion, son manque de conscience civique 
ou professionnelle, sa famaliarité. 

Les vices du négre sont un danger con- 
stant pour l’Américain, qui doit les ré- 
primer sévérement. Par exemple, les troupes 
nores Américaines en France ont donné 
lieu, a elles seules, a autant de plaintes pour 
tentatives de viol, que tout le reste de 
lArmée, et cependant, on ne nous a envoyé 
comme soldats qu'une élite au point de vue 
physique et moral, car le déchet, a Vincor- 
poration a été énorme. 

CONCLUSION 

1°. Il faut éviter toute intimité trop 
grande dofficiers francais avec dés offi- 
ciers noirs, avec lesquels, on peut étre cor- 
rect et aimable, mais qu’on ne peut traiter 
sur le méme pied que des officiers blancs 
Américains sans blesser profondément ces 
derniers. Il ne faut pas partager leur table 
et éviter le serrement de mains et les con- 
versations ou fréquentations en dehors du 
- service. 

2°. Il ne faut pas vanter dune maniére 
exagérée les troupes noires américains, sur- 
tout devant des Américains. Reconnaitre 
leurs qualités et leurs services, mais en 
termes modérés conformes a la stricte ré- 
alité. 

3°. Tdcher dobtenir des populations des 
cantonnements qu'elle ne gdtent pas les 
negres. Les Américains sont indignés de 
toute intimité PUBLIQUE de femme blanche 
avec des noirs. Ils ont élevé récemment des 
véhémentes protestations contre une gra- 
vure de la “Vie Parisienne” intitulée 
“TEnfant du Dessert” représentant une fem- 
me en cabinet particulier avecunnégre. Les 
familiarités des blanches avec les noirs sont, 
du reste, profondément regrettées de nos 
coloniaux expérimentés qui y voient une 
perte considérable du prestige de la race 
blanche. 

L’autorité militaire ne peut intervenir 
directement dans cette question,-mais elle 
peut influer sur les populations par les 
Autorités civiles. 

_ (Signé) LINARD. 


[the whites] appear intolerable. It is of 
the utmost importance that every effort be 
made to avoid profoundly estranging Amer- 
ican opinion. 

Although a citizen of the United States, 
the black man is regarded by the white 
American as an inferior being with whom. 
relations of business or service only are 
possible. The black is constantly being cen- 
sured for his want of intelligence and dis- 
cretion, his lack of civic and professional 
conscience and for his tendency toward un- 
due familiarity. 

The vices of the Negro are, a constant 
menace to the American who has to repress 
them sternly. For instance, the black Amer- 
wan troops in France have, by themselves, 
given rise to as many complaints for at- 
tempted rape as all the rest of the army. 
And yet the [black American] soldiers sent 
us have been the choicest with respect to 
physique and morals, for the number dis- 
qualified at the time of mobilization was 
enormous. 

CONCLUSION 

1. We must prevent the rise of any pro- 
nounced degree of intimacy between French 
officers and black officers. We may be 
courteous and amiable with these last, but 
we cannot deal with them on the same plane 
as with the white American officers with- 
out deeply wounding the latter. We must 
not eat with them, must not shake hands or 
seek to talk or meet with them outside of the 
requirements of military service. 

2. We must not commend too highly the 
black American troops, particularly in the 
presence of [white] Americans. It is all 
right to recognize their good qualities and 
their services, but only in moderate terms, 
strictly in keeping with the truth. 

3. Make a point of keeping the native 
cantonment population from “spoiling” the 
Negroes. [White] Americans become great- 
ly incensed at any public expression of in- 
timacy between white women with black 
men. They have recently uttered violent 
protests, against a picture in the “Vie 
Parisienne” entitled “The Child of thz 
Desert” which shows a [white] woman in 
a “cabinet particulier” with a Negro. Fa. 
miliarity on the part of white women with 
black men is furthermore a source of pro- 
found regret to our experienced colonials 
who see in it an over-weening menace to 
the prestige of the white race. 

Military authority cannot intcrvene di- 
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HE following document is a specimen 
of the numerous and continuous re- 
quests made by white commanders of col- 
ored regiments to get rid of colored officers. 
It will be noted that at the date this docu- 
ment was sent Colored officers had had very 
little chance to prove their efficiency. 
G. H. G., A. E. F. 
8/25/1918 
11440-A124 
Headquarters 372nd Infantry 
S. P. 179, France 
* August 24, 1918. 
From: The Commanding Officer, 372nd In- 
fantry. 
To: The Commanding General, American 

E. F. 

Subject: Replacement of Colored Officers by 

White Officers. 

1. Request that colored officers of this 
regiment be replaced by white officers for 
the following reasons: 

First: The racial distinctions which are 
recognized in civilian life naturally con- 
tinue to be recognized in the military life 
and present a formidable barrier to the ex- 
istence of that feeling of comradeship whicn 
is essential to mutual confidence and esprit 
de corp. 

Second: With a few exceptions there is 
a characteristic tendency among the colored 
officers to neglect the welfare of their men 
and to perform their duties in a perfunc- 
tory manner. They are lacking in initiative. 
These defects entail a constant supervision 
and attention to petty details by battalion 
commanders and other senior officers which 
distract their attention from their wider 
duties; with harmful results. 

2. To facilitate the desired readjustment 
of officer personnel it is recommended, 

A. That no colored officers be forwarded 
to this regiment as replacements, or other- 
wise. 

B. That officers removed upon recom- 
mendation of efficiency boards be promptly 
replaced by white officers of like grade. But, 
if white officers are not available as re- 
placements; white officers of lower grades 
be forwarded instead. 
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rectly in this question, but it can through 
the civil authorities exercise some influenc: 
on the population. 

(Signed) LINARD. 


C. That the opportunity be afforded to 
transfer the remaining colored combat offi- 
cer personnel to labor organizations or tv 
replacement units for other colored combat 
organizations according to their suitability. 


3. Reference letter No. 616-3s written by 
Commanding General, 157th D. I. on the 
subject August 21, 1918, and forwarded to 
your office through military channels. 

(Signed) Herschel Tupes, 
Colonel, 372nd Infantry. 


Received A. G. O. 
26th Aug., 1918, 
G. H. Q., A. E. F. 
Ist Ind. [Endorsement. ] 


G. H. Q., A. E. F., France, August 28, 1918 
—To Commanding Officer, 372nd Infantry, 


A. E. F. 
1. Returned. 
2. Paragraph two is approved. 


3. You will submit by special courier 
requisition for white officers to replace offi- 
cers relieved upon the recommendation of 
efficiency board. 


4. You will submit list of names of offi- 
cers that you recommend to be transferred 
to labor organization or to replacement 
units for other colored combat organiza- - 
tions; stating in each case the qualifications 
of the officers recommended. 

By command of General Pershing: 

(Signed) W. P. Bennett, 
Adjutant General. 


2nd Ind. [Endorsement. ] 
Hg. 372nd Infantry, S. P., 179, France, 
September 4, 1918—To Commanding Gen- 
eral, A. E. F., France. 


1. Requisition in compliance with par. 
3, Ist. Ind. is enclosed herewith. Special 
attention is invited to the filling of two or- 
iginal vacancies by app. 


* x * 


f Bases following letter was sent contrary 

to military regulations to a U. S. 
Senator by the man who was Chief of Staff 
of the colored Ninety-second Division; in 
other words, by the man who more than any 
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other single person was responsible for the 
morale and efficiency of this Division. We 
shall prove later that every essential state- 
ment made in this letter against Negro 
troops is either false or misleading. 


Headquarters VI Army Corps 
American Expeditionary Forces 
Dec. 6, 1918. 


My Dear Senator: 

Now that a reorganization of the army 
is in prospect, and as all officers of the tem- 
porary forces have been asked if they desire 
to remain in the regular army, I think I 
ought to bring a matter to your attention 
that is of vital importance not only from a 
military point of view but from that which 
all Southerners have. I refer to the ques- 
tion of Negro officers and Negro troops. 

I have been Chief of Staff of the 92nd 
(Colored) Division since its organization, 
and shall remain on such duty until it starts 
its movement in a few days back to the 
United States, when I go to the 6th Corps 
as the Chief of the Operation Section of that 
unit. My position has been such that I 
can speak from intimate knowledge and 
what I have to say is based on facts which 
I know fully and not from secondhand in- 
formation. | 

To start with: all company officers of in- 
fantry, machine guns and engineers were 
Negroes; as were also most of the artillery 
lieutenants and many of the doctors. Grad- 
ually as their incompetence became perfect- 
ly evident to all, the engineers and artillery- 
men, were replaced by white officers. They 
remained with the infantry until the end, 
and also with a few exceptions with the 
machine guns. 

The record of the division is one which 
will probably never be given full publicity, 
but the bare facts are about as follows. 
We came to France in June, were given 
seven weeks in training area instead of the 
four weeks in training area usually allotted, 
then went to a quiet sector of the front. 
From there we went to the Argonne and in 
the offensive starting there on September 
26, had one regiment in the line, attached 
to the 38th French Corps. They failed there 
in all their missions, laid down and sneaked 
to the rear, until they were withdrawn. 
Thirty of the officers of this regiment alone 
were reported either for cowardice or fail- 
ure to prevent their men from retreating— 
and this against very little opposition. The 


French and our white field officers did all 
that could possibly have been done; but the 
troops were impossible. One of our majors 
commanding a battalion said “The men are 
rank cowards there is no other word for 
it.” 

Next we were withdrawn to another de- 
fensive sector where we remained until the 
armistice; having some minor engagements 
against any enemy who had no offensive 
intentions. 

During our career, counting the time in 
America, we have had about thirty cases 
of rape, among which was one where twen- 
ty-two men at Camp Grant raped one wo- 
man, and we have had eight (I believe) re- 
ported in France with about fifteen at- 
tempts besides. There have been any num- 
ber of self-inflicted wounds, among others 
one captain. 

There have been numerous accidental 
shootings, several murders, and also several 
cases of patrols or sentinels shooting at 
each other. And at the same time, so strict 
had been the supervision and training that 
many officers passing through our areas 
would remark that our men actually had the 


- outer marks of better discipline than the 


other divisions. They were punctillious 
about saluting, their appearance was excel- 
lent. They kept their animals and equip- 
ment in good condition. General Bullard, 
commanding our Second Army, asked me my 
estimate and I said they could do anything 
but fight. They have in fact been danger- 
ous to no one except themselves and women. 

In these organizations where we have 
white company officers, namely the artillery 
and engineers, we have had only one case 
of rape. The undoubted truth is that the 
Colored officers neither control nor care 
to control the men. They themselves have 
been engaged very largely in the pursuit 
of French women, it being their first oppor- 
tunity to meet white women who did not 
treat them as servants. 

During the entire time we have been op- 
erating there has never been a single op- 
eration conducted by a colored officer, where 
his report did not have to be investigated 
by some field officer to find out what the 
real facts were. Accuracy and ability to 
describe facts is lacking in alt, and most 


of them are just plain liars in addition. 


The foregoing is just to give you an in- 
sight into the facts. Should any effort be 
made to have Negro officers, or for that 
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matter Negro troops, the career of this di- 
vision should be asked for; and every offi- 
cer who has been a field officer of the 92nd 
Division should be summoned before the 
Committee to give his experience and opin- 
ions. Their statements, based on a year’s 
experience should certainly carry a great 
deal of weight, and all of them state the 
same thing, only varying in extremes. 
With best wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Allen J. Greer, 
Colonel, General Staff, U. S. A. 
Hon. Kenneth D. McKellar, 
United States Senate, 


Washington, D. C. 
* * #& 


6 beste following letter written by a Negro 
officer to an American friend illus- 
trates the temper and difficulties of the sit- 
uation in France. 

19 Feb., 1919. 

I have been hoping that you would be able 
to drop in on us here before our departure. 
We are slated to leave here at 4 A. M. on 
the 21st supposedly aboard the Aquitania. 
It was my desire to talk with you about 
the offer to officers and men in the A. E. F. 
to attend a school in France or England. I 
made application and was shown the en- 
dorsement by the Regt. Commander, that 
the offer did not apply to transient officers. 
The knowledge was obtained from a tele- 
gram received from Hdq. One of our offi- 
cers went to the Commanding General of 
this Camp to obtain a copy of the telegram 
which could not be or was not produced. 
Capt. went in person to the 
General and requested permission to at- 
tend stating that he volunteered for serv- 
ice, left his practise and family at a sacri- 
fice and that he thought the Govt. owed it 
to him to give him a chance and attend 
school here. The General took his name and 
the Organization to which he belongs prom- 
ising to let him hear from him, but as yet 
nothing has been done. This Camp is prac- 
tically a penal institution and prejudice 
against us is very strong. Some day there 
is likely to be some grave disturbance here. 
The conditions are simply awful: mud every- 
where, leaky tents and barracks and lack of 
sufficient and proper toilets. The men are 
worked quite hard, some at night and others 
in the day, rain or shine. As a conse- 
quence there are quite a number of sick 
men in our organization. Since our arrival 


here, the roads have been improved quite 
a bit (due to the work of the 92nd div.) and 
you do not have to wade in ankle deep 
mud. Board walks here to nearly all the 
tents and barracks. There is so much talk 
about the rotten conditions that the Camo 
Officials are making feverish efforts to be 
ready for the proposed inquiry. 

The work of each organization is graded 
by the Camp Officer in Charge of details 
and if not satisfactory, the organization 
may be placed at the bottom of the sailing 
list or removed temporarily. Commanding 
Officers of separate units or regiments are 
practically helpless and if they complain too 
much against the treatment accorded them, 
are kept here until the Commanding General 
sees fit to let them go. 

I am beginning to wonder whether it will 
ever be possible for me to see an Ameri- 
can (white) without wishing that he were 
in his Satanic Majesty’s private domain. I 
must pray long and earnestly that hatred 
of my fellow man be removed from my heart 
and that I can truthfully lay claim to be- 
ing a Christian. 


NOTES 


6 hese following instances of color dis- 
crimination are taken at random 
from among numbers of similar cases. 

This memorandum was sent to the Com- 
manding Officer, 367th Infantry: 

1. Company “D” of your organization has 
been designated by the Central Embarkation 
Office as a coaling detail for U.S. S. Vir- 
ginia. 

2. This detail with all officers and men 
will report at Naval Surgeon’s Office, foot 
of Rue de Siam, Brest, at 8:30 a. m., Feb- 
ruary 9, 1919. Detail will march from 
camp not later than 7 a. m. . 

3. All equipment and officers’ hand bag- 
gage will be taken. You will arrange for 
truck with Camp Transportation Officer 
Building No. 2, Camp Headquarters. Truck 
will be furnished at 5 a. m. 


4. All embarkation regulation will be fol- 
lowed. The detail will be checked aboard 
the vessel by an officer from the Central 
Embarkation Office. The detail will not re- 
turn to camp. 

By Command of Brig. General Butler, 


L. S. SCHMIDT, 
Major A. G., Adjutant. 
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There was an order issued from the Cen- 
tral Embarkation Office to the effect that 
when troops were designated as a coaling 
detail, they would go on board with all reg- 
ulations for embarkation completed and 
would not return to camp, but would proceed 
to the United States on board the ship that 
they had coaled. When the Executive Of- 
ficer of the Virginia discovered that these 
troops were Colored, he requested Admiral 
Halstead to have these Colored troops taken 
off board, after having coaled the vessel, as 
it was a precedent in the navy that no Col- 
ored troops had ever traveled on board of 
a United States battleship. This request 
was then sent by Admiral Halstead to the 
Central Embarkation Office, and the Colored 
Troops were placed on board a tug and sent 
back to Brest. When they arrived in Brest, 
it was late at night, they had no orders 
as to where to proceed, were without a place 
to stay and anything to eat. 

Before leaving the ship the Colored com- 
manding officer of the troops received the 
following letter from the officer under whom 
the men worked: 

U.S. S. Virginia, 
Brest, France, 
11 February, 1919. 

1. I take pleasure in commending you 
and the officers and men under your com- 
mand in connection with the coaling of this 
ship, and at the same time wish to express 
my appreciation of the good conduct and the 
neh state of discipline of your command. 

H. J. ZIEGMINE, 
Captain U. S. Navy, 


Commanding. 
* * & 


During November, 1918, Colored Artillery 
officers were in school at Vannes; a number 
of dances was given by the French ladies 
which were called the Franco-American 
dances. These dances were given for char- 
ity and a fee was charged for admission. 
The Colored Officers, who composed what 
was known as the 167th Brigade Detach- 
ment, attended several of these dances, and 
were entertained by and danced with the 
French ladies of the town. The matter was 
then brought to the attention of General 
Horn, who was in command of the school, 


-shing, 


whereupon he issued an order that no officer 

of the 167th Brigade Detachment would be 

permitted to attend a dance where a fee 

was charged. The 167th Brigade Detach- 

ment was composed entirely of Colored of- 

ficers, so that the order referred only to 

them, but had no effect upon the white of- 

ficers who were in attendance at the school. 

- * * 
Headquarters, Area “D,” 
January 25, 1919. 
MEMORANDUM 

To C. O. 367th Infantry: 

White officers desiring meals in their 
quarters will have their orderlies report to 
Lieutenant Williams at the Tent adjoining 
Area Headquarters for cards to present at 
Officers’ Mess. 

All colored officers will mess at Officers’ 
Mess in D-17. 

F. M. CRAWFORD, 
First Lieutenant Infantry, 


(ft 3 9”? 
P . Z Area “D, 


HEADQUARTERS FORWARDING CAMP 
AMERICAN EMBARKATION CENTER 
A. P. 0. 766, A. E. F. 
January 21, 1919. 
Memorandum: No. 229, E. O. 
To All Organizations: 

1. For your information and guidance. 

Program Reference Visit of General Per- 
9:30 A. M. Arrive Forwarding 
Camp. All troops possible, except Colored, 
to be under arms. 

Formation to be as designated by Gen- 
eral Longan. Only necessary supply work 
and police work to be performed up to time 
troops are dismissed in order that they may 
prepare for reception of General Pershing. . 
As soon as dismissed men to get into wark- 
ing clothes and to go to their respective 
tasks in order that Commander-in-Chief 
may see construction going on. (Work of 
altering dry delousing plant not to be in- 
terrupted). Colored troops who are not at 
work to be in their quarters or at their 
tents..... 

By command of 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL LONGAN. 
RICHARD I. LEvy, 
Major, C.A.C., U.S.A. Camp, 
Adjutant. 


Ww ILL every Negro officer and soldier who reads these documents make himself 
a committee of one to see that the Editor of THE CRISIS receives documents, 
diaries and information such as will enable THE CRISIS history of the war to be com- 


plete, true and unanswerable? 


_—_ 


i. 


National- Association - for: the -- 


Advancement-o 


ANTI-LYNCHING CONFERENCE MAY 5-6 


T the meeting of the Anti-Lynching 
Committee, held in Boston, last Nov- 
ember, at Mr. Moorfield Storey’s cffice, it 
was voted that the committee arrange for a 
conference to be held in the spring to pro- 
test to the country at large against the 
crime of lynching and to consider what 
means might be taken to put a stop to it. 
The committee was unanimous in its opinion 
that something must be done to awaken the 
people of America to the nation’s lawless- 
ness and to its acquiescence in this lawless- 
ness. For equally important with a knowl- 
edge of the grim barbarity of lynching is 
the knowledge that this crime is never pun- 
ished. The committee accordingly made 
arrangements for a national conference 
to attack lynch law and to decide upon 
such measures as should be taken to bring 
it to an end. The Conference will be held 
in New York, on May fifth and sixth. It 
will open with a mass meeting in Car- 


Colored. People. 


negie Hall on the evening of -May fifth, 
to be addressed by no less distinguished 
a person than Charles Evans Hughes. 
The following day, morning and after- 
noon sessions will be held at the As- 
sociation of the Bar of the City of New 
York. During these two meetings practical 
plans will be discussed and committees ap- 
pointed to deal with the suppression of 
lynching. On the evening of the sixth a 
second-mass meeting will be held at Ethical 
Culture Hall. 


We print in full the call and the names 
of the signers. The response from states- 
men, legislators, lawyers, judges, educators, 
and religious leaders, has been very gratify- 
ing. It shows conclusively that something 
tangible will be done. Among those who 
have issued this call are eight governors and 
ex-governors, including the present Gov- 
ernor of Georgia, and the Hon. Emmet 
O’Neal, ex-Governor of Alabama, but here 
is the call with its signers: 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON LYNCHING 


ACE prevalence in many states of the spirit which tolerates lynching, accompanied 
too often with inhuman cruelty, and the inability or unwillingness of the public 
authorities to punish the persons who are guilty of this crime, threaten very seriously 
the future peace of the nation. Not only is lynching a denial of the right secured by law 
to every man of a fair trial before an established court in case he is charged with 
crime, not only does it brutalize the communities which suffer it by breeding a spirit 
of lawlessness and cruelty in the young people who see barbarities unpunished and un- 
condemned, not only does it terrorize important bodies of our citizens, but it inevitably 
leads the people whose rights are thus trampled upon to leave the regions where their 
lives, their families and their property are in danger, and move to others where they 
can find peace and protection, thus disturbing the labor situation all over the country. 
It also blots our fair fame as a nation, for we cannot claim to be civilized until our 
laws are respected and enforced and our citizens secured against the hideous cruelties 
of which we are constantly furnishing fresh examples. 


It is time that we should wake to the need of action, and that public opinion, 
irresistible when aroused, should be enlisted against this barbarism in our midst. | 


To this end we invite our fellow-citizens to attend or send delegates to a conven- 
tion which will be held in New York City, on the Fifth and Sixth of May, Nineteen 
Hundred and Nineteen, in order to take concerted action against lynching and lawless- 
ness wherever found, and to consider what measures should be adopted to abate them. 
It is hoped that the whole country will be represented and that the action taken may be 
backed by a powerful public opinion of law-abiding men and women. 
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CuHarces S. MacFartanp 
J. Mepire McCormick 
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CLEVELAND CONFERENCE JUNE 21-29 
HE year 1919 marks the Tenth Anni- 
versary of the N. A. A. C. P. This 
important event will be celebrated at a con- 
ference in Cleveland, to be held June 21- 
29. The Association and the Cleveland 
Branch are working upon the program, 
which should appear in full in the June 
Crisis. It will unquestionably be much the 
most important conference that the Asso- 
ciation has ever held and one of the most 
important conferences of the year. The 
opening day, Saturday, will be for the as- 
signing of delegates and visitors to their 
respective homes. The conference will open 
formally with a mass meeting Sunday after- 
noon. However, a number of the churches 
have arranged to have speakers in their 
pulpits on Sunday morning and evening. 


The white churches are deeply interested 
in learning ‘of our cause. On Monday we 
shall get to work, and morning and after- 
noon will be given up to reports and dis- 
cussions. There are so many things we 
need to thresh out among ourselves, and 
so many important matters that we need to 
put before the delegates and visitors. Eve- 
nings will be given up to great mass meet- 
ings. The Industrial phase of the Negro 
question, Education, Anti-Lynching, The 
Negro Soldier, will be among the matters 
considered. We hope that all interested in 
the proposed conference will plan, if possi- 
ble, to attend. Branches will send delegates, 
but we also want many visitors. This will 
end the MEMBERSHIP DRIVE for ONE 
HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS. We 
plan to have a splendid rally when the 
branches come in with their quotas. That 
should be the crowning point of our gather- 
ing. Full particulars of the drive are print- 
ed in the Branch Bulletin for March. Will 
not all Crisis readers, if they are not al- 
ready Branch members, at once get in touch 
with the Branch nearest to them and join in 
this movement for democracy in America? 


THE SHUBUTA LYNCHINGS 


N Friday night, December 20, four Ne- 
groes—Andrew Clark, age 15; Major 
Clark, age 20; Maggie Howze, age 20; and 
Alma Howze, age 16, were taken from the 
little jail at Shubuta, Mississippi, and 
lynched on a bridge which spans the Chick- 
asawha River near the town. They were 
suspected of having murdered a Dr. E. L. 
Johnston, whom the papers stated was “a 
wealthy retired dentist.” These were the 
meagre facts as given in the press dis- 
patches. The real facts in the case are 
as follows: 

Instead of being an old man Dr. Johnson 
was thirty-five years of age, a failure at 
his profession and living at the time of the 
lynchings on his father’s farm where he 
had with him Maggie Howze whom he had 
seduced and who was about to bear him 
a child. On the same farm were Maggie’s 
sister Alma, also a victim of Johnson, and 
two colored boys, Major and Andrew Clark 
who were working out a debt of their 
father’s to the Johnsons. Major Clark be- 
gan going with Maggie and they planned 
to marry. Dr. Johnson, hearing of this 
quarreled violently with Major Clark tell- 
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ing him to leave his woman alone. Matters 
were at this point when the doctor was 
killed early one morning near his barn. 

It is common gossip about Shubuta that 
the murder was committed by a white man 
who had his grudge against Johnson and 
who felt he could safely kill the dentist and 
have the blame fall on the Negro. At any 
rate, after subjecting the boy to extreme 
torture, a confession was secured from 
Major that he had committed the murder. 
At this preparations for the lynching be- 
gan. 

Major and Andrew Clark, Maggie and 
Alma Howze had all been arrested. After 
Major’s “confession” they were taken to 
Shubuta for trial and placed in a little 
jail there. The mob secured the keys of 
the jail from the deputy sheriff in charge 
of the place without trouble, took out the 
prisoners, and drove them to the place 
chosen for their execution, a little covered 
bridge over the Chickasawha River. Four 
ropes were produced and four ends were 
tied to a girder on the under side of the 
bridge, while the other four ends were made 
into nooses and fastened securely around 
the necks of the four Negroes, who were 
standing on the bridge. Up to the last 
moment the Negroes protested their in- 
nocence and begged the mob not to lynch 
them. Just as they were about to be killed, 
Maggie Howze screamed and fought, crying 
out, “I ain’t guilty of killing the doctor 
and you ought’nt to kill me.” In order to 
silence her cries one of the members of the 
mob seized a monkey wrench and struck 
her in the mouth with it, knocking her teeth 
out. She was also hit across the head with 
the same instrument, cutting a long gash. 
The four Negroes, when the ropes had been 
securely fastened about their necks, were 
taken bodily by the mob and thrown over 
the side of the bridge. The younger girl 
and the two boys were killed instantly. 
Maggie Howze, however, who was a strong 
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and vigorous young woman, twice caught 
herself on the side of the bridge, thus neces- 
sitating her being thrown over the bridge 
three times. The third time this was done, 
she died. In the town the next day, mem- 
bers of the mob told laughingly of how 
hard it had been to kill “that big black 
Jersey woman.” — 

The older girl of twenty was to have be- 
come a mother in four months, while the 
younger was to have given birth to a child 
in two weeks. This sixteen-year-old pro- 
spective mother was killed on Friday night 
and at the time of her burial on Sunday 
afternoon her unborn baby had not died— 
one could detect its movements within her 
womb. 

A press despatch from Shubuta the day 


‘after the lynching took place reads as fol- 


lows: 

“The theory is advanced that the lynchers 
acted because of the fact that the next term 
of the court was not due to be convened - 
until next March. It is hinted that the 
idea of the county being forced to care for 
and feed four self-confessed assassins of a 
leading citizen might have aroused the pas- 
sion of the mob.” 

We add to this account of an American 
lynching in 1919 an extract from Ambassa- 
dor Sharp’s account of German lynchings in 
1917: 

“At Ham I was told by the mother of six 
children that her husband and two daugh- 
ters, one of the age of fifteen and the other 
eighteen, had been carried away. by the 
Germans at the time of their evacuation of 
the town, and upon remonstrating she had 
been told that as an alternative she might 
find their bodies in the canal in the rear of 
her home. The same woman informed that 
oyt of that town’s population several hun- 
dred people had been compelled to accom- 
pany the Germans, nearly half of whom 


were women and girls above fifteen yéars 
of age.” 


URBAN LEAGUE 


EA A 


yamaha is very much engaged now 
with the discussion of the contribu- 
tion to Democracy made by its various 
groups and agencies during the Great War. 
The Negro’s contribution holds undisputed 


place in the country’s record of achievement. 
In that record of effort and energy expended 
toward the successful termination of the 
war there can be enumerated several so- 
cial agencies—in peace times devoting their 
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forces to race betterment. The National 
Urban League is one of these agencies and 
has worked principally for development of 
opportunity for the urban Negro in the 
thirty cities where it has branch organ- 
izations. 

The League was organized eight years 
ago for the purpose of encouraging co-opera- 
tion among welfare agencies, securing and 
training social. workers and investigating 
city life as a basis for practical work. 
During the war this organization has de- 
voted much time to placing welfare work- 
ers in industrial plants to help stabilize 
labor, to gain for the workers fairer con- 
sideration both by employers and white 
fellow-employees and to speed up pro- 
duction by securing greater 
among the workers; to holding conferences 
of white and colored people interested in 
the welfare of the Negro so as to bring 
about a better understanding between the 
representatives of the two races. 

Eighty-one executive secretaries and other 
workers are now employed by the League 
in conducting its various activities, exclusive 
of the twenty-two welfare workers placed 
by the League during the past year in in- 
dustrial plants North and South. 

As a result of the League’s activities 
during 1918, day nurseries were estab- 
lished in White Plains, New York City 
and Chicago; an emergency hospital was 
furnished with fourteen colored nurses at 
Duquesne, Pa., during the influenza epid- 
emic; settlement houses were established 
in Newark, N. J., and Youngstown, Ohio; 
Travelers’ Aid Work was instituted in Co- 
lumbus, Pittsburgh, Chicago and New York, 
as well as continued at Norfolk, Va.; War 
Camp Community Club Houses for soldiers 
were opened in Detroit, Rockford, IIl., Chi- 
cago and Brooklyn; and room registries 
were located in several cities. Co-operation 
has been developed in Red Cross work for 
colored people and draft boards have been 
assisted in Detroit and East St. Louis. 
State or Federal Employment Service has 
been aided in Chicago, New York, Cleve- 
land, Columbus, East St. Louis, Detroit and 
Pittsburgh; and with the aid of co-operat- 
ing organizations, the Secretary of Labor 
was induced to establish the Bureau of 
Negro Economics with Dr. George E. Hay- 
nes as Director, who subsequently appointed 
nine state supervisors of Negro economics. 

In one city during the War Savings Stamp 
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Campaign, $25,000 in stamps was sold 
among the colored people. Under the 
League’s auspices, in Detroit, a Fourth Lib- 
erty Loan mass meeting with 15,000 per- 
sons in attendance was held. The success 
of this meeting led to the request from 
the Mayor of Windsor, Canada, for a sim- 
ilar meeting which was held in the interest 
of the Canadian Victory Loan. The Fourth 
Liberty Loan Drive in Cleveland netted 
$221,200 worth of Bonds, sold through the 
activities of the Cleveland affiliated organ- 
ization, and $10,000 has just been granted 
the organization by the Mayor’s Advisory 
War Board of Cleveland for the purpose 
of opening a recreation center for returning 
colored soldiers in that city. 


An Urban League was established in East 
St. Louis shortly after the riot and has 
been made a part of the Ordnance Bureau’s 
Community Program which is costing $350,- 
000 for a period of three years. 

Through thc League’s employment serv- 
ice in Chicago, New York, Brooklyn, Cleve- 
land, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit and 
Nashville, 27,952 positions have been found 
for colored people, many of which were jobs 
not before held by colored persons. In 
Pittsburgh, 234 colored girls were placed 
in clerical positions in four department 
stores, a new and successful experiment in 
the use of colored workers in these stores. 

The Philadelphia Association for the Pro- 
tection of Colored Women organized a Red 
Cross Unit; the Philadelphia Armstrong 
Association employed school visitors to in- 
terpret the home life of the children for 
the teachers and to remove the causes of 
poor school records in proficiency, attend- 
ance and deportment. 

The cost of the League’s work during the 
past year exceeded $102,000 and a consid- 
erably larger sum than this will be needed 
for the year 1919 to carry out its plans, 
which include the organization of additional 
cities, especially in the South; the placing 
of additional welfare workers as well as 
additional employees in industrial plants, 
and the training of social workers through 
the schools of Civics and Philanthropy by 
means of fellowships provided in part b 
the League. 

The offices of the League are at No. 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, and the of- 
ficers are L. Hollingsworth Wood, Presi- 
dent and Eugene Kinckle Jones, Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


Zhe Looking Glass 


Lo PINCKNEY HILL in Life: 


They said they were too slow, too dull, too 
this and that to do it, 
They couldn’t match the method of the 


un, 

And then to arm a million—why, the land 
would surely rue it 

If a million blacks were taught to use a 


gun. 

But right won out, and they went in at all 
detractors smiling; 

They learned as quick as any how to 


shoot, 
They took the prize at loading ships, and 
riveting and piling, 
And trained a thousand officers to boot. 
And when they went they took a boon no 
others had been bringing, 
For whether with a pick or with a gun, 
They lightened every labor with a wondrous 
sort of singing, 
And turned the pall of battle into fun. 
O the Frenchman was a marvel, and the 
Yankee was a wonder, 
And the British line was like a granite 
wall, 
But for singing as they leaped away to 
draw the Kaiser’s thunder, 
The swarthy sons of Dixie beat them all. 


And now that they have helped to break 
the rattling Hunnish sabre, 
They'll trail the Suwanee River back 
again 
To Dixie home, and native song, and school 
and honest labor, 
To be as men among their fellow-men. 
No special thanks or praise they’ll ask, no 
clapping on the shoulder— 
They did their bit, and won, and all men 
know it— 
And Dixie will be proud of them, and, 
grown a little older, 
And wiser, too, will welcome them and 
show it. oo 


“Women of Achievement” is the name of 
1 little volume written by Benjamin Braw- 
"ey, Dean of Morehouse College, and issued 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society. It has 
a brief introduction on the “Negro Woman 
in American Life,” and then proceeds to a 
specific discussion of Harriet Tubman, Nora 
Gordon, Meta Warrick Fuller, Mary Mc- 
Leod Bethune and Mary Church Terrell. 
The significance of this book lies in the 
fact that it presents to the Negro, char- 


acters for emulation within the race. Such 
a volume should be in the hands of every 
colored child. We hope that this is the 
beginning of a long series of such volumes, 
all as well written, as well bound and as 
interestingly illustrated. 

We have received Freeman H. M. Mur- 
ray’s “Emancipation and the Freed in 
American Sculpture’—an excellent book 
which we shall soon review. 

% sf * 

Recent treatment of the Negro in period- 
icals: 

Negro Music at Birth, N. C. Burlin, Music 
Quarterly, January 19; same article Cur- 
rent Opinion, March, ’19. 

Negro Patriotism and Negro Music, F. R. 
Grant, Outlook, February 26, 719. 

Teachers’ Estimates of Negroes and 
Whites, E. L. Gatewood, School and Society, 
January 18, ’19. 

The Negro and National Reconstruction, 
G. E. Haynes, Public, February 8, ’19. 

New Color Line, Public, February 8, ’19. 

Negroes Moves North, G. E. Haynes, Sur- 
vey, January 4, ’19. 

Croix de Guerre and Rare Praise for 
American Negro Troops, Interary Digest, 
January 18, 19. 

With the Buffaloes in Franée, O. E. Mc- 
Kaine, Independent, J anuary 11, ’19. 
“Played Leap-Frog wid Shell All Ovah 
France,” Literary Digest, January 18, ’19. 

Lynching Record for 1918, Outlook, Jan- 
uary 22, ’19. | 

African Reconstruction After the War, 
J. H. Harris, Missionary Review, February, 
719. 


“THESE TRULY ARE THE 
BRAVE” 
T HE history of the black American sol- 
dier in the Great War is simply a 
replica of his action in former wars. The 
Wheeling, W. Va., Intelligencer says: 

No American army would be complete 
without the Negro soldier. This is a broad 
statement, but history of past as well as 
the present war proves this assertion. In 
the Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, 
in the Mexican and Civil Wars and in the 
War with Spain, the American Negro dis- 
tinguished himself by bravery, fortitude and 
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loyalty, and properly led proved himself a 
match for the white soldier. The story of 
more than 4,000 Negro soldiers returning 
from France. where they covered them- 
selves with glory for their gallantry in 
llanders and in the Champagne as well as 
in the Argonne Forest, was an old story 
.1etold. 

They returned with a great many decora- 
tions, French as well as American, to prove 
their title to the designation of first-class 
fighting men. The First Battalion of the 
367th Infantry, mostly from Buffalo, N. Y., 
distinguished itself by winning the Croix de 
Guerre for heroism in the drive on Metz. 
According to their opportunities, the Amer- 
ican Negro troops in France never failed 
to share the glory of battle with the 
French or with their white American com- 
rades. 

In all that makes the soldier—bravery, 
intelligence, endurance, and particularly 
good nature under hardship and privation, 
the Negro soldier excels. 

? * * «& 


The Providence, R. I., Tribune summar- 
izes: 

Of 3,918 Distinguished Service Crosses 
for gallantry in action 21, or a little more 
than half of one per cent, went to the 92nd 
Division, consisting of colored men largely, 
officered by white men. It would be inter- 
esting to learn how many of the 21 D. S. 
C.’s went to colored men, especially as 
France decorated one Negro regiment in 
this division twice, and gave hundreds of 
Croix de Guerre to gallant Negro fighters, 
whom this “democratic” Government has 
not yet recognized, officially. 

* * * 


Elizabeth Powell Bond writes ap»vrecia- 
tively in the Philadelphia, Pa., Public Ledg- 
er: 


It is on record that the most critical time 
of America’s fighting was last fall, when 
the exhausted French had to have re-en- 
forcements or yield. It was at this crisis 
that colored soldiers went into battle, with 
the result that the colored Lieutenant-Col- 
onel of the 370th, a colored Major, eight 
colored Captains, seventeen colored Lieuten- 
ants, eight colored under-officers and twen- 
ty-six colored privates received the Croix 
de Guerre in November. 

There has been but one voice concern- 
ing the loyalty and the bravery of the 
colored troops. It is a pleasure to give 
them hearty assurance of our appreciation 
of their unselfish service. It would be un- 
nardonable in us to come short of the spirit 
they have shown throughout the war. 

* * * 


J. M. Washington, writing in the Jersey 
City Journal, suggests a memorial day as 
a fitting tribute: 

In realization of the fact that because 
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of many valiant war victories achieved by 
some of its capable citizens, the United 
States has set apart certain days of the 
year on which the nation may pay proper 
honor to the memory of those citizens. Now 
that once again the colored American nas 
convinced the world that not only the re- 
cent war, but in every war in which col- 
ored citizens have been called to keep “Old 
Glory” from trailing in the dust, they have 
proved themselves to be soldiers of indis- 
pensable worth, would it not be a fitting 
tribute for the United States, by govern- 
mental authority, to set apart February 17 
each year as an annual and national day, in 
which the citizens will remember the “Black 
Heroes of America?” 

When they were called upon by their 
country to “shoulder arms,” they willingly 
gave their blood and lives, not with the 
idea that a parade through the streets of 
New York City would be their goal, but 
that their country and flag, if needs be, 
should rise to heights of glorious suprem- 
acy, over all other countries. Then let 
this country officially recognize the valued 
qualities of the colored soldiers. 


THE SAVING GRACE 
Ne soldiers supplied, more or less 
unconsciously, many an occasion for 
laughter. The Birmingham, Ala., Age-Her- 
ald gives a few samples: 


There was the story of the Negro troops 
coming across the Atlantic in a transport. 
A submarine was sighted. The six sharp 
blasts from the whistle shrilled out and 
the order was given to the colored troops to 
fall in on the deck. The Negroes stood in 
line at attention, while the passengers gath- 
ered in the salon. Then the silence was 
broken by one big black man in the rear 
rank who asked, “Does anybody here want 
to buy a gold watch and chain?” 


Then there was the story of the Negro 
in the artillery regiment, whose job it was 
to feed the shells to the big gun. Each 
time he drove the shell into the breech and 
the gun boomed, he jumped high in the air 
and, with a characteristic crack of the 
fingers, shouted, “Count your men, Mr. 
Kaiser, count your men.” Then as another 
shell was driven home and the gun fired, 
another jump, another shout of “Count ’em 
again, Mr. Kaiser, count ’em again.” 


There is the story also of the Mississippi 
draft of cotton plantation Negroes, brought 
up from camp by rail to Newport News and 
loaded on board the transport after dark. 
Next morning, when the troops woke up, 
the ship was well out to sea and there was 
not a sign of land to be seen. One Negro 
soldier who had never seen or heard of 
the ocean, leaned against the rail and 
looked at the vast stretch of water. “Oh 
Lawd,” he ejaculated. “de Jevee is bust.” 
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A few days out when the boat began to 
toss and the waves became mountainous 
and menacing, a seasick Negro soldier 
looked up to the sky from where he lay on 
the wet deck, miserable and terrified, and 
groaned: “Oh, Lawd, please make that 
ocean come to attention.”’ 


A Negro soldier in the trenches showed 
up with a new pair of shoes. 

“Where did you get dem shoes?” asked 
his mate. “I gotten dese shoes from a 
boche.” Soon after this the first Negro 
disappeared. He was gone about four hours, 


but when he reappeared he, too, had a new . 


pair of shoes. 
“T had to kill twenty of dem boches befo’ 
I got a pair to fit,” he answered. 


A captain said to his company of Ne- 
groes, “Now I want you fellows to learn 
this game thoroughly. Suppose our com- 
pany is holding the line here and the boche 
makes a charge at us across the field, what 
would you boys do?” 

“Well, captain,” came from one member 
of the company, “we sho would spread the 
news over France.” 

On one transport going over, one Negro 
trooper said to another, a very seasick boy, 
“Look out dere and see dat sail boat.” 

“Don’t you call me for no sail boat,” 
came from the sick fellow lying with his 
head on his arms, “don’t you call me at all 
unless you see a tree.” 


REACTIONS 


ISCRIMINATION against returned 

Negro soldiers is creating a change in 
attitude on the part of thoughtful white 
Americans. James M. Boyd writes in a 
letter to the editor of the New York Eve- 
ning Post: 

In explaining the result of the primary 
election in his home town, “Chicago,” in 
his letter appearing in your paper today, 
classes the Negroes with the Germans. 
This, as things stand today, puts the Ne- 
gro in the undesirable class. If he is un- 
desirable, who is to blame? , 

The other day I stopped at a small res- 
taurant for lunch. I sat at a table where 
a young Negro was seated, apparently wait- 
ing to be served. The waiter took my or- 
der and served me promptly, shortly after 
which the Negro quietly got up and left 
without a word. I asked the waiter if he 
had ignored the man to be rid of him. and 
he admitted that to be the policy of the 
management, as some customers might ob- 
ject to sitting at table with a Negro, and 
the place in question is one frequented by 
the well-known proletariat. 

The Negroes are good enough to cook, 
nurse, fight, and die for us, but cannot sit 
at table and eat with white people. 

I wonder if this Negro had been in uni- 


form, if that would have made a differ- 
ence. 


Paul Filton, a soldier back from “over 
there,” tells of similar injustice meted out 
to himself. He continues in the Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Eagle: 


Is that a straw showing which way the 
wind is going to blow hereafter for the 
Negro? It has also been brought to my 
attention that the “Ku Klux Klan” are 
having new robes made, are polishing up 
their rifles and getting ready to resume 
“night riding.” Why? Is it because these 
returning black soldiers, newly enfran- 
chised by the war, may claim to be part 
and parcel of that “Democracy for which 
they fought and for which many have 
died?” 

We are not asking favors. We are de- 
manding our rights. If the bigots are 
counting upon still relegating us to the back 
door of public hostelries, hat in hand, they 
are reckoning without their host. If that 
modern “Ku Klux Klan” thinks that these 
hard fighting, straight-shooting veterans of 
the World War are the same timid field- 
hands, crouching in terror, they have an- 
other “think” coming. We are going to 
demand, not social equality — no Negro 
wants that, but an equal chance in this fair 
land that they have helped to make safe. 
An equal chance with the Chinaman, In- 
dian, Italian, Jew, Irishman, Yankee, or 
any one of the numerous races that go to 
make up this nation. We are full fledged 
citizens and we have cut our “wisdom” 
teeth. We are not the “wards” of this na- 
tion, as are the Indians. We are compo- 
nent parts of this body politic. We have 
helped to gain the Victory for Democracy 
and we must share in the fruits. 

* 


The Brooklyn Standard-Union reports the 
views of Rev. W. S. Carpenter: 


We helped carry “Democracy” to France. 
On the return trip home Negro officers were 
not allowed to eat in the same places with 
the other officers in their regiment. Even 
in Camp Upton recently General Nicholson 
issued a “keep-off-the-grass” order to our 
soldiers where the white hostess houses 
were concerned. 

In different parts of the South the Ku 
Klux Klan is reorganizing. All right. I 
predict that when they have a roll call 
after some of their contemplated rides, 
some of their riders will be enjoying the 
sleep which has no earthly waking. 

I do not believe that my men returning 
home from France are seeking to make 
trouble anywhere. But I do believe that 
never again will they without a struggle, 
submit to the indignities under which they 
have suffered since birth. We have a coun- 
try and we have a flag. We seek under the 
flag we have carried to live in peace. And 
we are going to get justice under this flag 
—or pay the price which justice demands. 
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Under God lynch law must cease. If the 
United States can prepare to enforce the 
Eighteenth Amendment, it can as well en- 
force the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments. While meeting in peace confer- 
ences in France, let us remember some of 
the problems which will bring peace to the 
citizens at home. And such a peace will 
never be until real democracy is meant to 
embrace all men, black as well as white. 


FEDERAL LAW FOR LYNCHING 


TATE law has proved so worthless with 

regard to lynching that it seems a 
- truism to state that the only cure lies with 
the Federal Government. The thoughtful 
element in the South is beginning to see 
this.. The Providence, R. I., Tribune com- 
ments: 


A rather remarkable editorial article ap- 
peared the other day in one of the ablest 
southern newspapers, the Houston Post, the 
subject being lynch law and the occasion 
the burning of a Negro. The Post dis- 
missed as of slight consideration all propo- 
sals either to punish the lynchers or to 
mulct the community in damages, as is 
proposed in a bill now pending in the Texas 
Legislature. It said: 


“The Post believes, however, that the half- 
century-old lynching problem is about to 
pass from the jurisdiction of State author- 
ity into the domain of Federal action. 
Surely, in the light of a half century of 
lynching, in which the victims have num- 
bered thousands, the failure of the States 
must be confessed. * * * The failure 
has been shamefully complete, and when 
the Federal Government shall essay this 
task of suppressing anarchy and dealing 
with those who set at naught the laws of 
the country and set themselves up as judge, 
jury and executioner, no State which has 
a bloody record of mob law staining its 
escutcheon will have any right to protest.” 


Coming from a Southern newspaper, this 
is noteworthy. As to the premises, there 
ean be no dispute. The States have in 
truth failed to suppress lynching, and this 
applies to Northern as well as Southern 
States. In some instances. it is true, law 
officers in Northern States have shown more 
vigor in following up the crime than in 
Southern States, but in most cases little 
difference has been observable. Now and 
then some unusually determined official has 
been able to prevent a lynching by a display 
of great energy and personal courage. But 
such cases can be counted on one’s fingers, 
while the unprecedented and unpunished 
lynchings are uncounted and uncountable. 

* 


The New York Tribune adds: 


The petition of the International Uplift 
League, an organization whose members are 
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Negroes, addressed to President Wilson, 
says: 

The United States government cannot 
command abroad the full respect it de- 
serves if it continues to stand aloof silently, 
under pretence of state rights, and allow 
its citizens to be saturated with kerosene 
oil and burnt to death, butchered, tortured 
and lynched by brutal mobs without reprov- 
ing and calling the state to account for vio- 
lating the Fifth Constitutional Amend- 
ment, which says, “No person shall be de- 
prived of life, liberty or property without 
due process of law.” 

While this petition was on its way to the 
President, a company of black soldiers was 
returning to the Union League Club of 
New York the colors which the men of 
the 367th Infantry ten days less than a 
year before pledged themselves to “bear 
bravely and ultimately to restore” to the 
club. The deeds of this regiment in fulfill- 
ment of its pledge are now a part of the 
nation’s war history. Recapitulating these 
deeds, Judge Charles E. Hughes, in accept- 
ing the returned colors for the club, said: 

“These colors come to us as a memoria! 
of the loyalty, bravery, sacrifice and splen- 
did patriotism of the men of the colored 
race. They have come forward in this bat- 
tle side by side with their white brethren 
and that devotion to our country can never 
be forgotten. This is not only a memorial, 
as I have said, but it is a pledge—a pledge 
which we make to you as our colored 
brethren, and we shall not forget the serv- 
ice which you have performed.” 

While Judge Hughes was paying this 
tribute to the Negro soldiers, a Florida 
mob was burning a member of the race at 


the stake. 
* * 8 


The Houston, Texas, Post gives a case 
in point, which shows the inadequacy of 
State procedure: 


The most unique anti-lynching proceed- 
ing in the history of Texas is being staged 
in Austin, as a result of the recent lynch- 
ing of Bragg Williams at Hillsboro. 

Williams, it will be recalled, had been 
convicted and given the death penalty and 
his case had been appealed. Pending the 
appeal, the mob took the prisoner from the 
custody of the sheriff and lynched him. 

As a result of the probe ordered by Gov- 
ernor Hobby, information has been filed in 
the court of appeals against twelve per- 
sons, and a rule asked requiring them to 
show cause why they should not be pun- 
ished for contempt of that court, before 
which Williams’ appeal was pending. 

If the twelve persons be found guilty of 
contempt of court, they may be punished 
by fine and imprisonment. 

But what kind of way will this be of dis- 
posing of an offense that was cold-blooded 
murder? 

If those twelve men were guilty of par- 
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ticipating in the Hillsboro mob, they have 
no business responding to a contempt pro- 
ceeding in Austin. They ought to be in 
jail somewhere awaiting a trial for their 
lives. 

If there be evidence enough to warrant 
the state in bringing them to Austin in a 
contempt proceeding, which could not pos- 
sibly hold except in case of guilt, why have 
they not been arrested by the sheriff of 
Hill County? And why has not a grand 
jury indicted them for murder in the first 
degree? . 

If these men be punished for contempt, 
and if no subsequent proceedings be in- 
stituted against them for murder, it will 
be a shameful confession of the failure of 
our government and our courts. 


The Post feels that prosecution for lynch- 
ing fails because the officers are unwilling 
to identify the lynchers for fear of unsatis- 
factory results at the ballot box. They are 
afraid that a genuine effort at defense 
would result in the death of many men 
whom influential relatives would avenge by 
means of the ballot. The article con- 
cludes: 


These are among the reasons why the 
Post has believed it might be possible for 
the Federal Government to make better 
progress than the states in dealing with 
the curse of lynching. The Federal Gov- 
ernment could handle these cases with a 
judicial and constabulary personnel that 
would not be subject to vengeance at the 
ballot box. 

The Federal Government might arrange 
jurisdiction in such a way that it would be 
difficult for the friends and relatives of 
lynchers to intimidate juries, and the juries. 
being selected from points distant from the 
actual seat of the crime, would be less sus- 
ceptible to improper influences. 

While the contempt proceedings in Austin 
are pending, it is noted that representative 
citizens have appeared before the House 
and Senate Committees on Constitutional 
Amendments in behalf of a change in the 
Constitution that will enable the Legisla- 
ture to pass more drastic measures for the 
suppression of lynching and the punish- 
ment of those who engage in it. 

The people of the State should rally be- 
hind any State action which promises re- 
sults, but they should not be fooled. The 
probabilities are against favorable action 
upon an amendment of a drastic nature or 
the effectiveness of drastic legislation, even 
if an amendment were ratified. ° 


PENNSYLVANIA CAPITALISTS 


A LITTLE town in Pennsylvania gave 

a big impetus to Bolshevism recently. 
In Coatesville, the dwelling place of a num- 
ber of “coal barons,” action was taken by 
the employing class which resulted in the 


summary ejection from the town of a num- 
ber of people, white and black, whose one 
crime was lack of work. The New York 
Call comments: 


Of the great Negro migration from the 
South the past few years, Coatesville re- 
ceived a supply for its labor market. With 
the decline of employment there was nod 
longer any need of these and many white 
workers. Thrown out of work, they con- 
gregated about the streets, in saloons and 
poolrooms. The noble soldiers of the barons 
made a raid, which we will permit the E've- 
ning Post to describe: 

“More than fifty men were rounded up. 
Those who were unable to show that they 
were residents of Coatesville for at least a 
year, or cards from the steel or other plants 
showing that they were employed, were 
then marched to the southern limits of the 
town and ordered to “head South.” Virtu- 
ally.all of these men were penniless. No 
effort was made by the police to find out 
whether they could raise funds to leave the 
town by railroad. All were forced to walk.” 

This is “efficiency” with a vengeance. We 
are informed, also, that there has been no 
organized protests in Coatesville “by any of 
the civic or other organizations” against this 
exile of unemployed whites and blacks. 
These civic bodies are generally made up of 
the agents and parasites who get their liv- 
ing by their fealty to the controlling dy- 
nasty of such cities. 

It will be noted that no color line is 
drawn in this class struggle by the ruling 
powers. Black and white are undesirable 
when they no longer can serve the profit- 
producing fraternity. There is no vote 
taken, no mushy talk about “democracy”’ 
and such abstract things. The mounted 
bullies are called up, orders are given, and 
the victims are told to “beat it!” Scoot 
vamoose, ’raus mit ’em! While they are on 
their way through Pennsylvania hills they 
may get some consolation by remembering 
that the President was speaking in Boston 
about the same time they were driven out, 
and that, among other things, he said that 
we not only “think idealism,” but “act 
idealism.” Here it is. How does the Penn- 
sylvania brand strike you? 


* * * 


The New York Evening Post deplores 
the situation rather mildly and advises 
Coatesville to consult with Bolivar County, 
Miss. : 

The recent maltreatment of unemployed 
Negroes in one Pennsylvania locality, de- 
scribed in the Evening Post, happily seems 
an isolated incident. Deportation from 
crude western communities of workers ac- 
cused of disorderliness has at various times 
roused national indignation; arbitrary de- 
portation of men whose only crime was in-° 


ability to find work would be wholly inex- 
cusable, 
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THE WAR 


N March 15, 1919, the colors of the 
“Buffaloes,” 367th Infantry, were re- 
turned to the Union League Club, New 
York City, and after fitting ceremony placed 
at the head of the main stairway of the 
building. The club served a luncheon to 


the officers. 
C On April 3, the Commonwealth of Mas- 


sachusetts, City of Boston and Citizens, ar- 
ranged a public demonstration in honor of 
the colored soldiers of Massachusetts. Fol- 
lowing a military parade and banquet, ex- 
ercises were held at Mechanics’ Building 
before an audience which numbered many 
thousands. Addresses were made by the 
Governor, Calvin Coolidge; the Mayor, An- 
~ drew J. Peters; Hon. David I. Walsh, U. S. 
Senator; Hon. William H. Lewis and Hon. 
C. J. J. Flamand, French Consul at Boston. 
Dr. Alice W. McKane, Miss Maria L. Bald- 
win, President of the Soldiers’ Comfort 
Unit, and Mrs. B. R. Wilson spoke as rep- 
-resentatives of the women in war activities. 
Special music features were sung by the 
Columbia Glee Club, Mr. William H. Rich- 
ardson, baritone, with Mrs. Maud Cuney 
Hare and Mr. Frederic P. White at the 
piano. Teels’ Band gave patriotic selections. 
@ The Mayor of Pittsburgh, Pa., issued a 
proclamation, which said in part: “On Fri- 
day morning of this week Pittsburgh will 
have the privilege of welcoming home from 
overseas a part of the 351st Field Artillery 
Regiment, composed of colored troops... . 
When President Wilson issued his appeal, 
calling upon the people in these United 
States to rally to the support of ‘Old Glory,’ 
there was a noble response. None was more 
spontaneous than that from the colored peo- 
ple of this nation. By their deeds they 
have written their names in golden letters 
in history... . Those who bore arms for 
us were first in war. In peace let us show 
them that they are still first in the hearts 
of their fellow-citizens.” 

@ By a vote of 72-49 the House has passed 
the bill authorizing a Negro battalion in 
connection with the Minnesota National 
Guard. 


VINCENT 
SAVNOERS 


MUSIC AND ART 
N a recent competition for the Freshman 
Class Song at Radcliffe College, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., the honors were won by Miss 
Marietta Bonner, of Boston, the only col- 
ored girl in her class. The song was given 
at the performances of the Freshman play 


and is the accepted Class Song for 1922. 


a 
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q@ At the Orpheus Club concert, given at 
Philadelphia, Pa., on March 12, Coleridge- 
Taylors’ “Candle-Lightin’ Time” and the 
Negro Spiritual “The Ark’s a Moverin” 
were sung by Mrs. Edith C. Goold. 

@ The Third Book of Negro Folk-Songs 
of the “Hampton Series,” recorded by Na- 
talie Curtis Burlin, has been published and 
is commented upon at length in the music 
journals. oy" 

@ Charles A. Marshall, dramatic baritone 
of Philadelphia, Pa., gave a recital in the 
Parish House of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, white, of which the Syracuse Jour- 
nal says: “It has been a long time since 
such a splendid voice came to Syracuse. Mr. 
Marshall has a voice of splendid range and 
cultivation. He sang songs ranging from 
grand opera to Negro melodies, and in all 
scored a great success.” Lyndon Hoffman 
Caldwell was the accompanist. 

@ The April Crisis made a mistake in an- 
nouncing the date of Mr. Wilson Lamb’s 
recital at Aeolian Hall, New York City. 
The correct date is May 1. 

@ Miss A. Louise King a colored musician, 
is a member of the Music Staff of the Music 
Settlement, Philadelphia, Pa. 

@ Pieces of sculpture by May Howard Jack- 
son were exhibited during March and April 
at the National Academy of Design and at 
the showing of The Society of Independent 
Artists, at the Waldorf-Astoria. A bust of 
Kelly Miller and the group “Brotherhood,” 
shown on the Easter CRISIS cover, were 
among the pieces accepted. A picture of 
the latter appears in the catalogue of the 
Society. 

C The 369th U. S. Infantry Band, Lieuten- 
ant James Reese Europe, conductor, is now 
on tour in this country. On March 28 and 29, 
they were heard by large audiences at the 
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Opera House, Boston, Mass., and a return 
engagement has been demanded. 

This band was ranked in Paris with the 
British Grenadiers, the Garde Republicaine 
and the Royal Italian, as one of the four 
best bands in the world. 


MEETINGS 


A‘ the sixth annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of Colleges for Negro Youth, 
held at Morehouse College and Atlanta Uni- 
versity, March 14-15, Benjamin Brawley, 
Dean of Morehouse College, was elected 
President. Dean M. W. Adams, of Atlanta 
University, and Professor G. M. Lightfoot, 
of Howard University, were elected mem- 
bers of the executive committee. The or- 
ganization now consists of the following in- 
stitutions: Wilberforce, Howard, Fisk, 
Knoxville, Virginia Union, Shaw, Benedict, 
Atlanta, Morehouse, Talladega and Bishop. 
q Ata meeting of the Rotary Club, New- 
port News, Va., a committee of five Rotari- 
ans was appointed to put into practice the 
suggestions of Bishop W. T. Thirkield for 
co-operation between whites and Negroes of 
the better class to the end of understand- 
ing and helpfulness. 
qd At a meeting held at the home of Mrs. 
Albert T. Erdman, New York City, to dis- 
cuss plans for pre-vocational and vocational 
training for colored children, the following 
resolution, proposed by Mrs. A. M. Palmer 
and favorably spoken of by Mme. Marie 
Cross Newhouse, was adopted: 

Whereas, the American people have pro- 
tested loudly and effectively against the 
wrongs of people and races of people on the 
the other side of the Atlantic, ignoring the 
fact that over ten million native Americans 
are deprived of their rights and protections 
they are entitled to under the Constitution 
and laws of the United States because they 
belong to the Negro race, and 

Whereas, these American citizens are the 
victims of mob violence and brutal lynch- 
ings, which are not only a disgrace to our 
nation, a menace to international relations, 
but implant in the minds of all foreigners 
a distrust and contempt for our laws and 
institutions, and 

Whereas, the Negro soldiers displayed 
during the late war a courage and patriot- 
ism not surpassed by any other American 
soldier, therefore be it 

Resolved, that the New York City Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs express its apprecia- 
tion of the devotion and unswerving loyalty 
of the colored citizens of the United States 
and appeal to the women of the country to 
uphold the equality of rights guaranteed by 
our laws and Constitution. 


CRISIS 


@ The annual session of the Sunday School 
Congress of which the Rev. Henry Allen 
Boyd is corresponding secretary, will be held 
June 11-16, at Bessemer, Ala. 


@ The National Baptist Educational Board 
will convene at Mt. Olivet Baptist Church, 
Atlanta, Ga., May 12-16, 


INDUSTRY 


NGS car builders of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, Wellsville, Ohio 
have organized under the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Mr. S. Austin was elected 
president. The Round-House Laborers and 
Station Firemen, consisting of white and 
colored workers, have organized under the 
International Brotherhood of Stationary 
Firemen and Oilers, and elected W. W. Lam- 
bert, a Negro, to the presidency. 


@ Negroes in the Harlem section of New 
York City have begun a Negro Board of 
Trade, with George W. Harris, Chairman. 


@ Negroes at Huntsville Ala., have organ- 
ized a Board of Trade, with Mr. A. C. 
Donegan as president. 

C The Star Building and Loan Association. 
Toledo, Ohio, at its annual meeting declared 
a two and one-half per cent dividend. This 
institution was incorporated in 1913 and 
Marion E. Auther is president. It lends 
money on first mortgage securities. 

q Last spring Mr. W. M. Hubbard, who 
conducts a school for Negro children at For- 
syth, Ga., allotted thirty. four boys frcm one 
to three acres of land, with the understand- 
ing that they were to be given the net pro- 
ceeds from the crops grown. The receipts 
for farm products were $4,882; hogs, $483; 
campus, $217; a total of $5,582. 

@ The U. S. Department of Labor reports 
the migration of at least 200,000 and pos- 
sibly 300,000 Negroes from the South to 
the North during war times. Among the 
causes reported are dissatisfaction with con- 
ditions, the boll-weevil floods, changes of 
crop system, low wages, poor housing ani 
schools, unfairness in court proceedings 
lynchings, desire to travel and the influence 
of the Negro press. 


POLITICS 


M Axor MOLLMAN was beaten by a 

10,148 to 1,611 vote in the first elec- 
tion East St. Louis, Ill., has had under the 
commission form of government, which was 
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adopted after the race riots of July, 1917. 


@ By a margin of one vote equal suffrage 
met its fourth defeat in the Senate. Ad- 
vocates announce, however, that the now 
nearly half a century old campaign for sub- 
mission of the Susan B. Anthony consti- 
tutional amendment will be renewed when 
the Sixty-sixth Congress convenes. 


EDUCATION 


HE Independent School of Wilson, N. C., 
is a result of the slapping of Miss 

Mary Ewell, a Negro teacher, by Professor 
Charles L. Coon, during the session of 1918. 
Two thousand and forty dollars was raised 
among Negroes for the establishment of this 
institution. Five hundred dollars per month 
is needed for its maintenance. There is an 
enrollment of six hundred children, with 
eight teachers. Mr. R. N. Perry is principal 
of the school. 
@ The Ohio Valley Colored Industrial 
Home, Wheeling, W. Va., has been given 
$1,000 from the War Chest Fund. 
@ McDougall Trade Shop at the Okolona, 
Miss., Industrial School with its contents 
has been destroyed by fire of an unknown 
origin. The damage above insurance has 
been estimated at $16,000. 
C The bill permitting second-class cities in 
Kansas to provide separate schools for Ne- 
groes has met defeat in the House. 
C@ Negroes of Burton Settlement, Natchi- 
toches, La., have deposited in a local bank 
$1,051 for the establishment of a Negro 
Parish Training School in that settlement. 
The school will be a public institution, owned 
and controlled by the Parish School Board. 
C The 1918 fall semester honor roll at But- 
ler College, which is composed of the ten 
students in the entire school making the 
highest grades, includes Miss Merle Stokes, 
a Negro student. 
Gd Dr. William P. Hayes, pastor of Mt. Oli- 
vet Baptist Church, New York City, has 
been elected a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Virginia Union University, succeed- 
ing the late Dr. Binga. 
C Professor Alain Leroy Locke, of the De- 
partment of Education, Howard University, 
will deliver four lectures to the Summer 
School of the A. & T. College, at Greens- 
boro, N. C. Professor Locke is the only 
American Negro who has won the Rhodes’ 
Scholarship to Oxford University. He holds 
the degrees of A.B., A.M., Ph.D., from Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass., and the 


degree of Litt.B. from Oxford University, 
England. 


@ The John F. Slater Fund has issued its 
Proceedings and Reports for the year end- 
ing September 30, 1918. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS 


| » Scheer A. COOPER, a Negro com- 
mon Councilman from the Seventh 


Ward, Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed 
a member of the Finance Committee, the 
most important sub-division of the city’s 
legislative system. 

@ February, 1919, marked the third anni- 
versary of the Carnegie Negro Public Li- 
brary in Nashville, Tenn. The library held 
during the past year 148 meetings of civic 
clubs; served 18,745 persons; used 98,000 
books for research work, and circulated 3,- 
600 books in homes. 

@ On February 12, Lincoln House at Glen 
Cove, L. I., celebrated its first anniversary. 
During last summer the Women’s Depart- 
ment canned five hundred jars of vegeta- 
bles; there are a circulating library of over 
three hundred volumes, a community chorus, 
dramatic and athletic clubs, a kindergarten 
and the Kiddie Club, which numbers forty 
children. The settlement is a result of the 
interest of Mrs. George D. Pratt. The work 
has been in charge of Alice Ward Smith. 
@ The Ushers’ Union in Wilmington, Del., 
composed of ushers in the colored churches, 
has raised funds and purchased an ambul- 
ance for Edgewood Sanitarium, a tubercu- 
losis institution for Negroes. 

C William N. Cummings, of the Meadow- 
brook Club, has accomplished a new feat 
by winning both the junior and senior events 
in the cross country championship of the 
Middle Atlantic Association of the A. A. U. 
Mr. Cummings was captain of the cross 
country team at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania last year. 

@ George Dewey Lipscomb, a Negro sopho- 
more of Northwestern University, has been 
selected to represent his college in the 
Northern Oratorical League contest, May 
2, at Northwestern. He will have com- 
petitors from the Universities of Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Oberlin College. He was chosen after win- 
ning the Kirk Oratorical Contest against 
five white competitors. 


@ The Cleveland Branch of the N. A. A. 
C. P., through Attorney Harry E. Davis, 
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Chairman of its Legal Committee, has se- 
cured a decision involving the Ohio Civil 
Rights Law: The Cleveland Municipal Court 
in the case of Francis E. Young against 
a restaurant-keeper who had refused to 
serve him had decided in favor of the de- 
fendant. Attorney Davis carried the case to 
the Court of Appeals, on the ground that 
the lower court was in error in charging 
that the plaintiff was not entitled to redress 
because he had applied for service solely 
to stir up litigation. The Court of Appeals 
ruled against this doctrine. 

@ In Ohio the Beatty Civil Rights Bill, 
preventing discrimination against Negroes 
by hotels, places of amusement, etc., was 
adopted by the House with three opposing 
votes. 

a A bill by Representative Coffey, Oregon, 
which would give equal rights to Negroes 
in public places has been defeated 23-21. 
Representative Lewis was later brought by 
officers from a locked room, where he sought 
refuge to avoid voting. Mrs. Thompson 
voiced a protest against trying to stifle the 
bill without debate, although she declared 
that because of her racial prejudice devel- 
oped as a native daughter of Kentucky she 
must vote against the bill. Representatives 
Gordon, Horne, Coffey, Hosford, Idleman, 
Kubli, Lofgren, Richardson and E. E. Smith 
voted for the bill. 

qd The Day Nursery Association of Evans- 
ville, Ind., has raised $2,922.45, of which 
the Negro citizens contributed $2,000, for 
a day nursery for colored children. Twenty- 
five hundred dollars has been used for the 
purchase of a home at 906 S. Governor 
Street, and the balance will be used toward 
current expenses for the year. Mrs. L. H. 
Stewart is president of the Association. 
qc At Jefferson City, Mo., the House has 
adopted a resolution providing chairs for 
assistant doorkeepers. There are twenty- 
eight such employees, eighteen of whom are 
Negroes. 

@ Loew’s Theatre in Montreal, Canada, 
was fined ten dollars and costs in the suit 
brought by Sol Reynolds for having been 
refused admittance to an orchestra seat 
after having been sold a ticket. Justice 
Fortin found that “the printed conditions 
on the ticket, although authorizing the re- 
vocation of the contract, can only justify 
such revocation before the contract is ex- 
ecuted or in the course of execution.” 


CRISIS 


C A petition for Negro teachers ard prin- 
cipals in the schools for Negroes in Rich- 
mond, Va., has been circulated through the 
Negro churches and been signed by 21 375 
persons. 


PERSONAL 


WILLIAM A. SLATER, who for many 
years has been president of the 
John F. Slater Fund, is dead. 
( Miss Ethel Caution, a Negro graduate of 
Wellesley College, has been sent to Los An- 
geles, Cal., to establish a Y. W. C. A. re- 
creational center for colored girls. 
@ The Rev. John T. Jenifer, who built 
Quinn Chapel in Chicago, IIl., thirty-one 
years ago, is dead at the age of eighty-five 
years. . 
qd Dr. Gordon Phipps, of Corsicana, Tex., 
is dead. He was born at Hartford, Ky., 
January 4, 1859, and was a graduate of 
Roger Williams and Meharry Medical Col- 
lege. 
( Bishop Cornelius Thadeus Shaffer, of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, is 
dead. 
@ The City Commissioners of Knoxville 
Tenn., have placed a tablet in the new Car- 
negie Library of that city, which reads: 
“This tablet is erected by the City Com- 
missioners of Knoxville in recognition of 
the faithful efforts of Charles W. Cansler, 
who first conceived the idea of this library 
for his race, and who aided materially in 
securing it.” A late edition of Public Libra- 
ries contains the address given by Mr. Cans- 
Ier upon the dedication of the building. 


GHETTO 


N amendment to the Nevada Prize 
Fighting Law has been passed by the 

Senate to prevent a white man from en- 
vaging in a contest with a Negro. 
(@ Brigadier-General W. W. Atterbury, 
who was granted leave of absence by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to become Director 
of Transportation in France, has intro- 
duced Negro train porters “over there.” 
q At Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
there remains but one colored officer, Lieu- 
tenant Lawrence A. Oxley, Morale Officer 
for the Reserve Labor Battalion. The other 
Negro officers have been ordered honorably 
discharged, and those of the Depot Brigade 
have been discharged by command of Major- 
General Edwin F. Glenn. 
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CRIME 
HE personnel of the court martial board 


appointed by President Wilson for the 
second trial of thirteen Negro soldiers ac- 
cused of assaulting a white woman of 
.Bloomington, IIl., last May, will include 
Colonel Charles Young, commanding the 
development units at Camp Grant, who will 
be presiding officer. 
qd A report of the trial of eighteen per 
sons indicted for the lynching of Will Byrd 
and Henry Whiteside, November 10-12, at 
Sheffield, Ala., states that the jury took 
only twenty minutes for the first acquittal, 
the second case was quickly disposed of and 
the remaining sixteen persons were ordered 
dismissed by the court. 
@ The Jackson, Miss., Daily News pub- 
lished the following anonymous reply to the 
telegram of the N. A. A. C. P. protesting 
to the Governor against the lynching of 
Eugene Green, at Belzonie, Miss.: 

“The Governor is not in the city, and the 
telegram has not been answered. However, 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People need not remain in 
the dark concerning the fate of Green. He 
was ‘advanced’ all right from the end of a 
rope, and in order to save burial expenses 
his body was thrown into the Yazoo River. 
If this information does not suffice, we can 
give you the size of the rope and the ex- 
act location of where this coon was hung.” 
@ The following lynchings have taken place 
since our last record: 

Monroe, La., January 29— Sampson 
Smith, hanged; he was convicted of the 
murder of Blanchard Warner; the verdict, 
however, specified that capital punishment 
should not be the penalty. 

Newburn, N. C., February 6—John Da- 
niels, hanged; he was taken from jail at 
Jacksonville, where he was held for the 
murder of Grover Dickery. 

Bossier, La., February 14—Will Fort- 
ner, hanged; he had been arrested, charged 
with the murder of T. C. Owens. 

Belzonie, Miss., March 2, Eugene Green; 
he was taken from jail, accused of being 
the assailant of Marshal Hagan, by a mob 
and has not been seen since. 

Greenville, Fla., March 12, Joe Walker; 
he was seized by a mob and shot to death, 
charged with having shot a watchman. 

Pensacola, Fla., March 14, Bud Johnson; 
he was taken from the county officers and 
burned to death for the alleged attacking 
of a white woman. 
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“THESE ARE THEY”— 


or at least some of them. 


I always enjoy the perusal of your very inter- 
esting magazine. For one thing, it keeps me from 
becoming too well satisfied with myself and with 
existing conditions. While I cannot always sub- 
scribe to your conclusions, I am in hearty sym- 
pathy with your efforts for Equality of Mankind. 
I know it must come. As a disciple of the great 
world teacher, Abdul Baha, this fact is apparent 
and he who opposes the doctrine will be destroyed. 
For Truth is mighty and must prevail! For the 
faithful, it is a mighty fortress; for the opposer 
a sword of destruction. Although not of your 
race, I am heartily with you. God bless you and 
your work! 


—Joseph H. Hannen, Washington, D. C., 

Please find enclosed $1.00 for subscription for 
the coming year. I may be able to do without 
my daily paper but I am afraid I could not get 
along without the CRISIS coming into my home 
once a month. It is with great pleasure that 
I offer the names of a few of my friends as pos- 
sible subscribers. 


—Alfred T. Darby, Roxbury, Mass. 
The dollar spent for the CRISIS in 1918 was the 
best investment I made in that year therefore 
I am willing to try it again in 1919. 
—J. Allen Reese, Venice, Cal. 


Suburban Homes yt 2! modern 


; ; : improvements on 
electric car line oes Washington, Baltimore, 
Annapolis and Camp Meade. Auto road. 80 min- 
utes’ ride to city. 


Near Washington, D. C. 


Lots 50 by 150, $270, $10 down, $5 monthly. Houses 
built to order after $100 or more is paid on lot. 


Fertile land, good elevation, gardens, chickens, etc. 
Store, school, churches, community club. Booklet free: 
Thos. J. Calloway 
1408 New York Avenue 
Washington. D. O. 


{ Among Friends 


{ live 
there 


C. M. BATTEY, /nstructor 
PHOTOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
Tuskegee Institute - Alabama 


Post Cards De Luxe 
‘SCEMINENT MEN’”’ Series 


comprising a collection of six “Art 
Gems” made from Life Particularly De- 
signed uith a Refined and Artistic Tem- 
beraient and intended only for those 
who are Refined and Particular. 
The Set—Twenty-five Cents 


Write for Serics Sets of “Eminent Men” end 
“Types of Beauty” 
‘Old Characters’’ Series to Follow. 


The American Negro 


is one of the many interesting 
articles in the 


MAY ISSUE OF 
PEARSON’S MAGAZINE 


Buy it TODAY 
34 Union Square, New York City 


20c. a copy 
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MEN AND WOMEN TRAINED IN AGRICULTURE 
WILL BE IN GREAT DEMAND AFTER THE WAR 


Secretary Lane is urging that plans and 
surveys and studies be instituted now so that 
when demobilization begins, farms and homes 
may be offered to the returned soldiers on the 
most encouraging terms. 


“Plans for providing the 
returned soldier with land 
are rapidly takimg shape. 
* * * Tet us not think of 
the individual returned sol- 
dier exiled to a tongue of 
green land between the 
stony breasts of western 
mountains * * * but of or- 
ganic communities of one 
or two hundred farms with 
competent agricultural ad- 
visers to brace up the tech- 
nique of those who are 
willing to learn.”—The New 
Republic. 


Under the Smith-Hughes Vocational Ed- 
ucation Act, the Government is already train- 
ing Teachers, Agriculturalists and Mechanics 
whose services will be in great demand after 
the war to help these soldiers and rural in- 
habitants adjust themselves to the problems 
of reconstruction. 


Tuskegee Institute offers the Smith-Hughes Course in: 
Teacher-Training Agriculture Mechanics Home Economics 


Splendid opportunities for young men and women of purpose, and an exceptional 
chance for young men who have been placed in deferred classes or exempted. 
You may enroll NOW. 


Address, R. R. MOTON, Principal, Tuskegee 


Institute, Alabama 


THE HAMPTON NORMAL AND AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE 
Hampton, Virginia 

OBJECT—Founded in 1868 
by General Samuel C. Arm- 
strong to train selected youth 
who should go out to teach 
and train their people. The 
Institute was designed to in- 
struct Negro youth in moral- 
ity, industry, and thrift. 


HAMPTON TODAY—An 
industrial village with 900 
boarding students; 1,100 
acres; 140 buildings; instruc- 
tion farm of 835 acres; and 
200 teachers and workers 
Hampton stands for a “sound 
body, a trained capacity, and 
an unselfish outlook on life.” 
Hampton is on the State of 
é | cs Virginia list of approved 
ma o oe ee, EO four-year secondary schools. 


HAM BEEN COURSES — Recently re- 
OVER oN HAMPTONIANS HE vised four-year courses in 


uaF Teacher Training; Home 
The young men are under military ais Economics; Business; Agri- 
epiine ae poses into. a battalion culture; and 13 Trades. 


JAMES E. GREGG, D. D., Principal 


Mention THE Crisis. 


THE CRISIS ADVERTISER 


Courses include Kindergarten, 


‘JUST THE PLACE FOR YOUR GIRL” 
Daytona Normal and Industrial Institute for Negro Girls, Daytona, Fla. 


Beautiful location, ideal home life, fine, modern equipment. 
Primary, Grammar, High, Normal, Vocational. 
Nurse Training at McLeod Hospital a specialty. Terms reasonable. 

Send for Catalog. 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNE, 
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Principal. 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


TALLADEGA, ALABAMA 


Founded in 1867, for the training of Negro Leaders. 


Beautiful and healthful location. First class equipment. 


A Theological Seminary. College courses leading to the A. B. degree — Classics, 
Science, Education, Social Service, Music. Manual training for both sexes. Large 


attention given to debating and public speaking. 


Nurse Training. Agriculture. 


Graduates enter professional courses in the best Northern Universities. Alabama 
grants first grade teachers’ certificates to graduates in Education. 


The product of the College noted for fine character and efficient service. 
Rev. FREDERICK A. SUMNER, President. 


The Stenographers’ Institute 
1227 8. 17th S&t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
You can be a success in the 
RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD 
if you know 
Phonography Typewriting Bookeeping 
EDWARD T. DUNCAN, President 


BUSTS OF 
Booker T. Washington, 
Fred Douglass, Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar, 
Bishop Richard Allen. 

$1.50 each. The 4 busts for $5.00 


Send at once. 


Agents wanted. 


The Isaac Hathaway Art 
Company 


718 S. HICKORY STREET 
PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


-e_ 


SeetheSelected Liston 
Books? Inside Back Cover 


The Colored Teachers’ Bureau 


Will Help You Get a Better Paying Position. 
REGISTER NOW REASONABLE TERMS 


- Address: Colored Teachers’ Bureau 


Box 22, Wilberforce, 0. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


n of the sisters of St. Mary. ess: 
SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 61 Germantown Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HALE INFIRMARY AND NURSE TRAINING 
SCHOOL, 325 Lake Street, Montgemery, Ala. 


Offers to High School graduates and youn 


women of higher education and good mora 
character, between the ages of 18 and 86, a 
three years’ course in the profession of nurs 
ing. For further information apply to the 
Superintendent enclosing a stamp. 


STENOGRAPHERS WANTED 
All Races . 
Prepare in the best school of its kind in the State. 
ubjects 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, English, Pen- 
manship, Civil Service Training, and SPANISH. 
COMMERCIAL CLASS 
Lenox Community Center—at 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 89 
Lenox Avenue and 135th 8t., New York Oity. 
Open All Year—Four Evenings Weekly. 


Fitz W. Mottley, President. 
TEACHERS A live agency furnishes the 
connecting medium in a busi- 
ness way between teachers and schools and relieves 
teachers of the embarrassment of job hunting. 

We have had calls for teachers from Alabar? 
Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, -Missouri, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and West 

irginia. 

THE MUTUAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
1403 New York Avenue Washington, D. C, 
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THE PACE & HANDY MUSIC COMPANY, Inc., of New York City, 
under the management of W. C. Handy, invites the attention of readers of 
THE CRISIS to their wonderful catalog of music and the various concerns 
who are contributing to its popularity. 


A GOOD MAN IS HARD TO FIND by Eddie Green, sheet music 15c. per copy. 
Band and Orchestra, 25c. each. 


A GOOD MAN IS HARD TO FIND may be had for Columbia, Victor, Emer- 
son, Edison, Pathe, Gennett and Aeolian Records. 


OH DEATH WHERE IS THY STING (Comic). On all phonographs. 

RINGTAIL BLUES. On all phonographs and player rolls. 

THINKING OF THEE (a classic). By Harry H. Pace, and suitable for any 
musical program. 

THE SONG THE SUNNY SOUTHLAND SINGS, in which the old American 
airs are interwoven. 

SATAN I’M HERE. Full of laughs. 

DOWN BY THE CHATTAHOOCHEE RIVER. A beautiful ballad. 


OLE MISS. By W. C. Handy. On Columbia Records, on OKEH Records. Made 
popular by the University of Mississippi. 


I’M DYING WITH THE WORRIED BLUES the greatest BLUE song since a 
GOOD MAN IS HARD TO FIND. 


THE SAINT LOUIS BLUES, Handy’s masterpicce. A eigee: On every phono- 
graph in America. Now being translated into French and Spanish for Euro- 
pean and South American exploitation. 


All of our music may be had on Q R S, U. &., Imperial, Vocalstyle, Pianostyle, 
Wurlitizer, Connorized, Aeolian, Universal, Standard, Rythmodik, Automatic, 
Rose Valley, National Player Rolls. 


Hear Mr. Handy’s HAIL TO THE SPIRIT OF FREEDOM March on the W. W. 
Kimball Player Roll, and if you are patriot proud of race, insist on ‘your band 
and orchestra playing HAIL TO THE SPIRIT OF FREEDOM by Handy, 
and ALLIES TRIUMPHAL MARCH by Frederick M. Bryan. 


The Following songs may be had of any music dealer, or at the counters of any 
Woolworth, Kress, Kresge, McCrory, Kraft, Goggan, Wilner and other Syn- 
dicate Stores for 10c per copy: 


SWEET CHILD THE KAISER’S GOT THE BLUES 

YOUNG BLACK JOE WHO HAVE YOU BEEN LOVING 

A GOOD MAN IS HARD TO FIND SINCE I WENT AWAY 

REMEMBER AND BE CAREFUL LOVE’S A FUNNY PROPOSITION 
EVERY DAY (A Mother Song) STRONG AND STEADY, ROUGH 

I’M SO GLAD MY DADDY’S COM- AND READY, SONS OF UNCLE 
ING HOME SAM 

SHAKE, RATTLE AND ROLL NO NAME WALTZ 

SNAKEY BLUES MAUVOLEYENE WALTZ 

PREPAREDNESS BLUES THE DANCING DEACON 


Besides being able to supply you with records to suit style of machine, of the num- 
bers mentioned, we also carry in stock a complete line of ROLAND HAYES 
Records. 

When in New York call to see us. 

Write today for this beautiful music and our illustrated catalog. 


PACE & HANDY MUSIC COMPANY. Inc 
(Home of the Blues) 
1547 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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FLORENCE COLE-TALBERT 


Soprano 

“Bho has one of the best voices that God has given 
her race.’’—Los Angeles Times. 

“Special praise must be given Mrs. Florence Tal- 
bert who beside her natura] gift has already reached a 
high plane of professional accuraesy.’"—-Herman De- 
vries In Chicago American. 

Engagements accepted for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio. 
658 28th Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Clarence Cameron White 
VIOLINIST 


“Critics are one in their 
high estimate of the spiendid 
attainments of Clarence 
Cameron White and his Con- 
cert appearance in your city 
means the musical event of 
the season.” For terms and dates address 


616 COLUMBUS AVENUE BOSTON, MASS. 


LYRBIO SOPRANO 

‘Miss Collins possesses a voice of wonderful quality 
which she manages with admirable taste and skill. Her 
personal charm and beauty enhanced the pleasure enjoyed 
from the really excellent program presented. The audience 
of music lovers in attendance were. enthusiastic in their 
appreciation of the talented young lady.’’—Newark Daily 
News. ENGAGEMENTS ACCEPTED 
108 W. 143d 8t. New York City. 


INVINCIBLE CONCERT CO. 


High Class Entertainers 
Churches Schools Lodges Y.M.C.A.’S 


‘For dates and terms urite: 
1910 E. 24th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


My esarse in Penmanship” Bookkeeping, and Sherthand 
threagh the mail will prepare you fer the pesitien werth 
whie. Write for information. 


A.D. Nelley, M. Pen., 519 Michigan Ave., Buffalo N.Y. 


Roland W. Hayes 
Phonograph Records 
NOW READY AND ON SALE 


Nets ertntusl: te kee oe Bae cae 
Ne. 2. Vesti La QGlubba (Put en Veer Smook) .. .$2.00 
Arioso peal Paeilece:: Orchestral Accompaniment, 


BOSTON, Mass., A. J. Jackson & Co., 180 Boylston St. 
sii ae Mass., Harold Whitham, 1781 Washington 


BOSTON, see Hicks, Laney & Eaton, 788 Tre- 
BOSTON, Mass., R. A. Dinsmore 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Mrs. G. W. Nowell, 890 Main St. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., J. W. Adams, 150 Eastern Ave. 
WOBURN, Mass, Edward Caldwell, 888 Main 8t 

DETROIT, Mich., Miss Grace L. May, 258 Woodland 
MONTGOMERY, Ala., Wm. G. Porter, 868 Margaret 


TUSKEGEE, Ala., Arthur Jone. Tuskegee Institute. 
SrnMiaSnAm, Ala., Miss E. O. Wyatt, 1819 Ave- 


e H. 
JACKSONVILLE, Fia., J. M. Robinson, Jr., 1924 


BALTIMORE, Md., W. H. Roberts, 285 N. Amity St. 
PORTLAND, ‘Ore., Mra. B.D. Cannady, 401 Buchanan 


PHILABELPHIA, Pa., Mrs. Margaret Corbett, 1941 
enn Canes Cal., Harry O. Johnson, Security 
Wie et REES eee 
waditidton D. C., Dr. C. Sumner Wormley, 997 
SPRINGFIELD. Ci aes Alice E Willams, Box 


MADISONVILLE, op J. A. Blas pe 117 Main 8. 
ECUrsVit Le, Ky., Mrs. H.W. . Jordan, 823 W. Wal- 


t St. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., Columbia Phonograph Co. 
re Denes: R. 1., Miss Florina M. Williams, 297 


Thayer 
NEW WORK city, N. Y., Dr. Harry GO Blue, 563 
MONTCLAIR, N. J.. James D. Williams, 7 Walnut 
COLLINGSWooD, N. J.. Mr. R. M. Taylor, 601 Park 
WACO” ‘Texas, Miss Lala ug N. Tth St. 
MERIDIAN, Miss., L. 1, Fore, 13 26th 8. 
INDIANAPOLIS, tad., H. Rabera. 601 West St 
WILMINGTON, Del., we Elisabeth D. Banton, 034 
GREENVILLE, C., Mr. James R. Kennedy, 630 
CHARLESTON, W. Va, Mr. Edward C. Lewis, Box 
WILLIAMSBRIDGE, N. Y., Mr. Robert H. O. Young, 
DETROIT, Mieh., Mr. W. Arnold Hooper, 647 8t. 
Antoine St. 
TULSA, A, Okie, Mr. Harrison M. Magill, 3061% N. 
ATHENS. Ga., Dr. Charles Walton, 1211% Clayton (Bt 
OAYTON. 0.. Mr. RD. Pontiac 
CHICAGO, lil., Mr. David Mitchell, 6438 Whecbard 
PARKERSBURG, W. Va., Mra, James B. Edmondson, 
ST. LOUIS, Mo., Mr. Claborne Riddle, 4206 W. Cote 
NEW YORK CITY, The Pace & Handy Musio Co. 


Ine., 1547 Broadway. 
STAMFORD, Conn., . Emmett Lewis, Box 277. 


Reliable and ee Agents wanted in 
cities not here mentio 


Roland W. Hayes, Tenor. Recitals, Concerts, 
Oratorio, Opera, Booking engagements for 
Continental Tour, season 1919, For terms, 
dates, eto. please write. 


Roland W. Hayes 


3 WARWICK ST. 
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BOOKS BY 
PROFESSOR KELLY MILLER 


1. An Appeal to Conscience (just off the press—Macmillan)..... $ .60 
2. Race Adjustment (publishers’ price, $2)............... reer 1.50 
3. Out of the House of Bondage (publishers’ price, $1.50)....... 1.25 
4. The Three Books Listed Above (publishers’ price, $4.10).:.... 3.00 
5. The Disgrace of Democracy (100,000 copies distributed)...... 10 
6. The Negro’s Place in the New Reconstruction UNeaey about 
Jan. 15; IQ19) - sri0ie a ceiiawe os a lectetapacaae ara sd bytaaia ch ever teenataaiananas 10 


Add 10% for postage to all orders. Remittance invariably in advance. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 


KELLY MILLER, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


Inform yourself as to 


THE EXODUS OF THE 
NEGROES 


By reading 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson’s 


A CENTURY OF NEGRO 
MIGRATION 


220 Pages Price $1.10 


This book is unique in that it is the 
first and only scientific treatise in 
tiis field. It undertakes to explain 
why the Negroes have migrated, 
where they have gone and what they 
have done. 


Agents wanted everywhere. 
Send all orders te the author 


1216 You Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


“Ano Art Treasure at Home’ 


Wm. Edouard Scott offers a rare 
opportunity to have a rare art treas- 
ure in your home. Send a photo- 
graph of yourself or your son or your 
brother who is “over there” and he 
will paint a beautiful portrait of him; 
one that will retain color for _one 
hundred years. Absolute lightness. 
Guaranteed both in color and form 
and beautifully framed to hang. 


PRICES 
SE 10s Sores $25.00 
16X20: cnieeiauda 50.00 
24X30 ..........5 100.00 


Terms: One-half down, balance on re- 
ceipt of portrait, if absolutely satis- 
factory. 

Mr. Scott is a graduate of the Art 
Institute, Chicago, Julian Academy, 
Paris, France and the Beaux Arts, 
Paris. He also studied three years 
with H. O. Tanner and has exhibited 
in the Royal Academy, London, Eng- 
land, Salon, Paris and in most of the 
large Art Galleries of the United 
States. . 

Address: 


William E. Scott, “Girth!” 


Telephone—Wentworth 8810 
1124 NW. Senate Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Southern Aid Society 


of Virginia 


25th Annual 'Report (Condensed) 


The Southern Aid Society of Va., Inc., was chartered at Richmond, 
Va., February, 1893, to engage in Industrial Sick Benefit Insurance, 
insuring agairist Sickness, Accident and Death. The following report 
of business done during 1918 will show that the Acorn of 1893 has 
become the Giant Oak of 1919: 

Receipts 
Jan. 1, 1918 Cash Bal- 
ance brought forward $88,317.79 
Dec. 31, 1918 Annual 
Income ............. 548,835.64 


Gross Receipts for 
IQ18 esse teas $637,153.43. 


Disbursements 
Dec. 31, 1918 Total Dis- 
bursed, including in- 


ae vestments made dur- 
SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VA.INC. ing the year......... 534,496.73 
Cash Balance, Jan. 

I, IQIQ.......... $102,656.70 
cea mor@orner Qo ST | | Jan. 1, 1919 Total Assets $348,536.95 
oe) Pam 89) Ces | Jan. 1, 1919 Total Liabili- 

“4 MIRSERA [wate =f ties including Capital 
: Fm) oetle diate thins \nnoree “Koa 2 Stock eeeeeteererenevece 48,676.57 


Jan. 1, 1919, Sur- 
plus Fund ...... $299,860.38 


A record unsurpassed by any other Insurance Organization confining its 
business territory to one state. 


A few desirable agency openings in Virginia for intelligent and thrifty young 
men and women. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VA., Inc. 
527 N. SECOND ST., RICHMOND, VA. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


A. D. PRICE, Pres. W. EF. BAKER, Treas. 

EDW. STEWART, ist Vice Pres. A, WASHINGTON 

J. T. CARTER, 2nd V. P. & Att’y. W. E. RANDOLPE 

B .A. OEPHAS, 8rd V. Pres. OHAS. N. JACKSON. 

B. L. JORDAN, Seo.-Mgr. W. A. JORDAN, Asst. Secy.-Mgr. 
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Insurance in Force 


Assets nearly One-Half Million dollars. 


Income 1918 


Your Chance to Buy Stable 


John Merrick, President 
J. M. Avery, Assistant Gen’l Manager 


Atlanta University 


Studies of the Negro Problems 
20 Monographs 


Address 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY :3 ATLANTA, GA. 


$25.00 PER WEEK 


may be made in commissions by ies handling 
“History of Negro Soldiers in Spanish-American 
War” combined with ‘History of the Negro Race,” 
400 pages, 50 illustrations. rice $1.26 net. 
Address: JOHNSON 

454 Nassau Street NEW YORK 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Contains 296 Pages, 35 Chapters, Historical 
and Biographical, 17 Full Page Illustrations 
Printed on Fine Antique Book, Bound in Full 
Green Extra Cloth, Gold Title on Front Cover 
and Shelf Back. Price, net $1.25. Postage 
Prepaid $1.40. Order through any bgokseller 
or direct from the author. Address 


JOHN W. CROMWELL 


1439 Swann St. Washington, D. C. 


HOTEL WASHINGTON 


First-Class Service for First-Class People 
3427 Seuth Park Avenue, Chicago, Iil. 
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The North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Home Office, DURHAM, N. CAROLINA 


Life, Insurance Company in the World 


Owns $160,000.00 in Liberty Bonds. 
The following Editorial appeared in the ‘“‘Durham (Daily) 


A BUBSTANTIAL ENTERPRISE 
(Editorial) 


The North Carolina Mutual and Provident Association, a business enterprise 
owned, controlled and actively managed by colored men of Durham, has developed 
into an important asset of the city during its nineteen years of existence. It 
is no idle boast nor advertising motto that this company is thq 
strongest Negro insurance company in 
It is managed along the most modern 


the world.” 
lines and is a business which not only 
the colored people may be proud of, but one which also deserves a high place 
among the new insurance companies of the southern states. 


- $819,771.09 
Amount Paid in Claims Since Organization $2,082,887.61 


Life Insurance from $500 to $5,000. 
ccna WITH ALL MODERN F2ROVISIONS, 


, A. M. 
C. C. Spaulding, Vice-President and Genexe1 age 


Sold Separately 


- $16,096,722.00 


Herald,” May 10, 1918: | 


‘Jargest and 
It is just that and more. 


nn a ree © oo ee! 


INCLUDING A PERMANENT DISABILITY 


Moore, M.D., Sec’y and Treas. 
ger 
» 2B. Merrick, Ass’t Seo’y. 


Want to get in touch with a man of aDNity 
influence and thrift. An opportunity for 
right man to represent a reliable going bu™® 
ness of seven years standing. Write and g 
particulars. Box 176, Clementon, N. J. 


HOTEL DALE 


CAPE MAY, N. J. 


ata vee dati, _ ee Hb bog 


Comfort and Elegance without Extravagance 


This Magnificent Hotel, Located j 
the Heart of the Most Beautiful 
Seashore Resort in the World, 
is replete with every modern improvemet, 
superlative in construction, appointments, sep- 
ice and refined patronage. Orchestra day, 
garage, bath houses, tennis, etc., on premiss. 
Special attention given to ladies and childrn. 
Send for booklet. 
E. W. DALE, Owner 


| 
| 
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Colored Dolls for 
Your Children 


Teach your children pride of race and ap- 
preciation of race. Early impressions are last- 
ing. These beautifully dressed, unbreakable, 
brown skin dolls designed and made by colored 
girls in a factory owned and controlle entirely 
by colored people. These are not the old time, 
black face, red lip aunt Jemima colored dolls 
but dolls well made and truly representative of 
the race in hair and features. 

16 inches with long flowing curls, beauti- 
fully dressed $3.50 


16inches with marcel 
dressed ; 


16 inches Buster Brown style hair, very 
Ss coe b 50 base ays eemeues 


Soldier boy in full unifor 


So far as we know this is the only Negro 
doll factory in the world. 


BERRY & ROSS, Inc. 


Factory: 36-38 W. 135th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


H. 8. Boulin, President, 


PATRIOTIC PAGEANT 


by Mme E. Azalia Hackley 


The Well Known Promoter of Community 
Entertainments 


For Churches, Philanthropic or beneficial Societies, 
Schools, or, as a source of income to directors with 
or without Musical Knowledge. 

The greatest and surest money making entertainment 
before the public. 

Quick, easy, inexpensive, artistic, full of action. 
satisfying, flexible, educational and it never fails 
as the greatest of financial successes. 

Anyone who can walk, old or young, may participate, 
and the Pageant Party may number one hundred or 
one thousand, accofding to the seating capacity. 

The Patriotic Pageant may be given as a Victory 
Pageant, a Pageant of Nations, a Queen’s Pageant 
or a Queen’s Masque. 

The first book earned over $759 for a church in a 
small town and was conducted by an inexperienced 
woman with no musical ability. 

Give a Patriotic Pageant for your Church, your Day 
Nursery, your Old Folk’s Home, your N. A A. C. 
P.. your Y. W. C. A, or your School. Vary the 
idea until you wear it to shreds and still money 
will come to your cause. Get the Pageant habit. 
It pays. 

Patriotic Pageant Book, complete instructions, $3.00, 
and 10c for postage. P. O. order only. 


LANGSTON & BRASCHER, Sole Agents 
3129 So. State Street Chicago, Illinois 


A LITERARY CLUB IN 
EVERY TOWN 


Every Club under System. For Pleas- 
ure, Education and Profit. Write Na- 
tional Literary Association, 1230 You 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Dr. E. Rawlins, Vice President, 
Counsellor P. Ifield, General Manager, 
8, Reid, Business & Sales Manager. 


AGENTS WANTED WRITE FOR TERMS 


Only those who mean business need write us. 


Earn 535.to S100. WEEKLY 


SPEND YOUR VACATION AT 


Beautiful Idlewild 


The most wonderfully ideal spot where young and 
old cast aside for the time all the cares and worries 
of their strenuous, nerve-racking routine lives and 
romp and play once more as children and enjoy to the 
full nature in all her wondrous glory. The waters of 
the lake and surrounding trout streams are fairly 
teeming with game fish of the best varieties. 


Do you enjoy bathing, boating, fishing, hunting? 


Do you enjoy roaming through the woods picking 
wild flowers and wild berries? 


Do you want a place to go where you can build up 
your health, vitality, energy and business efficiency? 


Do you enjoy mingling with the active, thinking, 
progressive people of the day—people who do things? 
Do you believe in progress and do you want to 
have a part in one of the most progressive move- 
ments of the time? Surely! 


Then you will be interested in, and want to f 


own a lot of your own in Beautiful Idlewild, 4 
Michigan. If you act at once you can se- 


<q ned For Ten Years 


on, gonrel ih Pamir aks Fahne 
energe ambitious fellows, 
make money. who aréwilling to work with me. Not for me, but 


Are youthat kind? I want you toadvertise, sell and e 
2 ee eT TUB. Demon: cure a beautiful ict for only $20.00 each; YS 
Tub Furnished. Here's an absolute! new invention ah Real Re ted pe ao lot will ox - | 
Secuin tmadern, up-to-date fangedt, Bells ena. of the alopicad ngs Pea Ae en ine EM core ae ee ee. 
, > 7 » ~ 
fouse No plumbing, no water-works needed, Folds in small alertcocon! ne with abstract show- ° Ae > 
eT Gendy os nmbre a Belf-emptying, positively entoatavie. & clear. tilie. , $ s 
lu aran or years. member, fu - 3 é 
Absolut yee have no bath rooms. Good he stich j eS Ny 
agents wante 

Sensational Sales Successes . 


Two sales a day means $300a month. Breeze, of Idaho, made 
rofi . Otto Schulze, Mo., got $1600 to date. 
otha pet eT) in 17 days. Hamlinton, of 


e gy 
Idlewild Resort 4s* ff 
YX 


¥5 ret two days. Hundredslike that. Pleasant, ; 
aa om gy ber le work. Write a post card. Let me Company / oe A Ste 3 
write you @ long Jetter. No experience needed, no capital. we ik = £ 3 
Your qredis te good if ou monn, smmoney,‘That‘eall,. Write M10 Hater BME 7S 9e 8 SF 
ambi Som + want to pay eh “e to lorries week a So. Dearborn St. ys TES or 8 4 
H. S. Robinson, Pres. e inson ine g. Co. S: $8 : ahs 
4973 Factories Building Toledo, Ohio Is &6 $ s ws 

~ 
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“THE 
LOT OFFER EVER MADE! 


IDEAL BUILDING LOTS, improved and developed, with 
FRUIT TREES PLANTED ON THEM, in 


Beautiful ORCHARDVILLE 


FOR 4. 
ONLY 
This offer is attracting the attention of people all 


over the country and is one that should receive 
YOUR careful consideration. 


Orchardville is located in a high grade fruit- 
prowing region and when it is fully develo 

it will be the only place of its kind in the country, 
and the kind of place we all like to dream about. 


Unlike other lot offers, where the purchasers are 
left to develop their lots themselves, WE DO 
THAT FOR YOU AND PLANT FIVE HIGH 
GRADE FRUIT TREES ON EACH LOT, as 
well as A BEAUTIFUL SHADE TREE, and we 
take care of the propert and trees for FOUR 

XTRA COST. When the 
fruit trees are in commercial bearing they should 
earn you EXCELLENT YEARLY RETURNS on 
our investment WITHOUT ANY EFFORT ON 
OUR PART. 


The lots are sized 30 x 144 Feet and have plenty 
of room for a house, garden, chicken yard, shed, 
etc., besides the fruit trees that we will plant 
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50 ON VERY 
== EASY TERMS 


and take care of on each lot. EACH LOT IS 
GUARANTEED TO BE HIGH AND DRY 
UNDER A MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE, AND 
THE CONTRACT YOU GET GIVES YOU 
Ae THE PROTECTION YOU MIGHT 


The price of the lots, as stated above, is only 
$49.50 each, and the terms are only $3.00 a month. 
(Smaller terms when more than one lot is pur- 
chased.) NO INTEREST. 


Bear in mind that the NUMBER OF LOTS IS 
LIMITED and that it is a case of FIRST COME 
FIRST SERVED. We have a beautiful circular 
that gives you all the details of this offer and 
which you will find very interesting. Send for 
a copy TODAY. 

Simply write your name and address on the 
coupon attached below, mail it to us NOW and 
as soon as we receive it we will send you the 
circular without any obligation to you. SEND 
FOR IT RIGHT AWAY! 


ADDRESS 


THE SWAN-ARENSON REALTY & DEVELOPMENT CO. 


19 SO. LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


WRITE PLAINLY 


THE SWAN-ARENSON REALTY & DEV’PT. CO., 


Chicago, Il. 

; Date ...............e cee eee , 1919. | 
Gentlemen :— 

; I am interested in your Orchardville lot offer and would be glad to receive one of [ 
your circulars without any obligation to me. 

i GING: 5) oo eo ote eee aks de Se ede ee ee eee Dee eal Siw eh Oe he oS i 

[ OOP OGO 63 Ao oho oe eee eee ee Sas cae ls Osa ate ane RAR LGR SRE a Sea od eines [ 
DOWD 56384 whee Se OL ee bewus Pe RR aes BCR C6 2 bao h oi es his os ee es 
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WHICH OF THESE SUITS DO YoU WANT? 


Here’s the Biggest Tailoring Offer ever made. Stylish perfect-fitting suits 
SEND made to your individual measure, of the season’s choicest silk decorated SEND 
NO weaves, silk-stripe fabrics, gold-mixed worsteds, and imported dress cloths, NO 
MONEY 6uaranteed to please you completely, or Money Back. Write for free MONEY 
samples to-day, and pick the one you like best, at: . 


S IZ 182 218 252 


DRESS UP AND MAKE BIG MONEY 


If you care to see the BIGGEST VALUES IN TAILORING, if you 
care to see the choicest up-to-date patterns, if you care to make a 
big saving, write us to-day, and we will send you, entirely free, 
our fine tailoring book with cloth samples of imported and do- 
mestic weaves in those rich, stylish patterns, now worn by dressy 
men and young men. Don’t think of placing an order for new 
clothes anywhere before you see this book of surprising tailoring 
values. 


YOU SAVE from 30 to 50 PER CENT 


That’s what your saving amounts to when you order 
clothes of us. And ours is genuine hand-tailoring ex- 
pertly-done, beautiful work. Every garment tailored 
strictly to individual measure, and guaranteed to satisfy 
and please you completely, or full purchase price cheer- 
fully returned. We Will Not Keep One Penny Of Your 
Money, Unless You Are WELL-PLEASED, thus leaving it 
to each customer to judge whether the clothes ordered 
of us are the best-wearing, the most satisfactory garments 
you ever wore. ; 


NO EXTRA CHARGES— POSTAGE 
PAID 


When you order of us you pay No Extra Charges of any 
kind. Whether you prefer a conservative, or a fancy 
novelty style, the price is always the same. No matter 
how tall or stout you are, there are No Extra Charges 
of any kind, and every. order is sent postage paid. 


7 BEAUTIFUL Prate> PIN FREE 


To make certain you will tell others about us. 
we will give you absolutely FREE, with your 
first order, this handsome Gold-plated IN. 
There is no advertising on this Pin. You will 
be proud to wear it. Your friends will ask 
you what this beautiful emblem stands for—and 
this will remind you to recommend OUR 
STYLISH TAILORING to them. 


CASH PROFITS FOR SPARE-TIME WORK 


ey ether with our free samples, we will send you also full information of how you can earn 

ot of extra money by sending orders for your relatives and friends. You will be surprised 
what a real money-mgking opportunity this means to you, even if you can spare only a few 
hours for this work. Orders come easy when you can show tailoring eee like ours. The 
big saving can be seen at a glance. Some of our agents make from $25.00 to $50.00 a week, 
others as high as $75.00. Mr Will J. Davis, of North Carolina writes: ‘‘Orders are easy to 
get. I made $16.69 in three hours.’’ That’s nice money for three hours’ work, and we have 
thousands of similar letters, all telling the same paces fi satisfying story. You will find the 
work easy and pleasant, no experience needed, nothing at all to learn, nothing to study. Send 
us your name—send it to-day—now—while the whole matter is fresh in your mind, and get 
complete book of fashions with free cloth samples and full information. Address 


CHICAGO TAILORS ASSOCIATION 
515-521 So. Franklin Street Dept. L-572 Chicago 


Mention Tur Caisis. os, ee enees 
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SORE and TENDER 


Antiseptic Foot atta relieving excessive perspiration and 


eusive odors, 
Priee 50 cents. By Mall €0 coats. 
DR. WILLIAM J. CARTER, Foot Specialist 
167 West i86th St. New Yerk City. 


Mrs. M. WATSON RUDD, 
154 West 13ist St. New York City 
has placed upon the market her new 


ROSE NINON NUFEET POWDER 


It is especially recommended for soldiers, clerks, rail- 
road and factory employees, dancers and all persuns 
who are required to stand or walk to any extent. 


Agents Wanted—Write for particulars. 


10 


640 North West et. 


ONCE A USER ALWAYS A USER 
Indianapolis. 


Mme C.J. Walker 
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RINTING at 


OPULAR 
$1 


RICES 
Good Letterheads, En- 
velopes, Cards, bill- 
heads or statements. 

500, $2.25; 1,000, $3.50; 5,000, $14.75. Cash 

with order. Money Back Guarantee. 

ye MISSION PRINT SHOP 
SAM H. READING, ye Printer 
611 N. 43rd Street PHILADELPHIA 


Mention Tus Carsis. 
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“QUR COLORED SOLDIERS IN ACTION” 
“WELCOME HOME” ‘TRUE BLUE” 
‘“QUR COLORED FIGHTERS” 
‘TRUE SONS OF FREEDOM” 
“OUR COLORED HEROES” 


Greatest Six Negro Patriotic Pictures of our own boys published in the World. Por- 
traying the scenes of battle, etc., of our great brave and true colored soldiers. These 
pictures are most beautiful, size 16x 20. Every Crisis reader gets the six pictures with 
large catalog for 60c postpaid. Discharged Soldiers, Sailors, Agents and Dealers every- 
where wanted to handle these pictures. - $10.00 to $25.00 a day and more selling them. 
Retail at 25c each. Cost you wholesale only 30 for $2.00. 100, $5.50. 250, $13.50. 500, 
$24.00. Prepaid anywhere in United States. Parcel Post. Men selling 100 to 300 a day. 
Selling by the thousands everywhere. Agents amazed over their sale. Millions will be 
sold. Special prices in large quantities. Illustrated catalog Free. 7 


Shipments to all Allied Nations of the World. Prices Prepaid to Foreign Countries 
outside U. S.: 100, $6.50; 250, $16.00; 500, $28.50. RUSH IN YOUR ORDERS AT 
ONCE. SHIPMENTS leave same day order is received. 


HANZEL SALES COMPANY 
Largest Patriotic Picture House. Dept.22. N.S. PITTSBURGH, PA., U. S.A. 


O. M. Shackelford, Author of | ATTENTION! 


We are publishing two brand new Patriotic Pictures 

Popular Books of Colored People. ‘Heroes Abroad’? and ‘‘A Hero's 

“Lillian Simmons,” a colored story, tends to unite | Welcome.” Genuine hand colored, 16 x 20 inches. 
the race and to lift it to a higher plane of thought. | Price, post-paid, 26c each. Special prices to agents. 
It causes Northern colored people and Southern | These pictures should be in every home. Positively 
colored people to think more of each other. It the most elegant of their kind ever published. These 


amuses, instructs, advises, criticizes and inspires. ble = Ce eeg hoe ee i. — Secure the 
“Seeking the Best,’’ our other book, is a character ; 

builder. Nothing in print can heat the true stories, THE PICTORIAL ART PUBLISHING OCO., 

essays and poems which it contains. 587 Bo. Dearborn 8t. Chicago, 11). 


These two books are combined into one 490-page 


volume. Price $2.50. Address all orders to the Central 104-W 


Telephones: Main 61 


author, 
O. M. Shackelford, 1806 E. 14th St., Kansas City, Mo. HARRY E. DAVIS 
ATTORNEY-AT-Law Notary Pustic 
1607 Williamson Builidng Cleveland, Ohio 
General Practice Notary Public 
Let w show you how to start s busines of your own Small saw ; WILLIAM R. MORRIS 
nS Oe eee ATTORNEY AND CoUNSELLOR-AT-Law 
: 818 Metropolitan Life Building 
tov, ond eval Minneapolis Minn. 
“A Business Without a Color Line” 
Reet, seeing 3 tees ew eto soloed BROWN S. SMITH 
’ ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Inter-S ales Compa 
Ren fcoass Spt Dok 5 eae vor City Offices: Suite 802 Sykes Block 
; Near Third and Hennepin 
Minneapolis Minn. 
WANTED Tel. 8487 Fort Hill Cable Address, Epben 


Agents for THE CRISIS. Dignified Work 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


EDGAR P. BENJAMIN 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
84 School Street Boston Mass. 


Telephone, Bering 7796 Telephone Connection 


W. Ashbie Hawkins George W. F. McMechen 
ISADORE MARTIN HAWKINS & McMECHEN 


ArTToRNEY-AT-LAW 


Real Estate and Insurance | | 2 East Saratoga Street Baltimore, Md. 


Notary Public Mortgages 
Badges, Banners, Lodge Regalia 


6 North 42nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
For all Lodge and Church Societies 


Patents secured on easy terms 
Write} fer 7 particulars. 


CENTRAL REGALIA CO. 
JOS. H. STEWART, Attorney-at-Law, JOS. L. JONES, Pres. 


N. E. Cor. 8th and Plum Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mention Tux Cnaisis. 


494 Louisiana Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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KELLY MILLER’S HISTORY OF 


THE WORLD WAR FOR HUMAN 
. RIGHTS or 


THE NEGRO IN THE WORLD WAR 


New Book Published April Ist, 1919 


THE KELLY MILLER HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAR 
is all that the title can possibly mean. The author takes up the 
Great Conflict, following it step by step through the thirty excel- 
lent chapters, including the Terms of the Armistice. and General 
Pershing’s full report to the War Department, and gives us the 
only condensed History of the Great War that is fair to the 


Negro Race 
The Negro’s War for Democratization—He braces Himself and 
x Claims to be the Champion of Democracy—Enters the Arena of 


700 Pages. Combat! The German Indigent—The South Sensitive—The North 

Passe ef other appropriate and fn-  Uizzical— The Whole World Hesitant. 

teres e Negro Turns the Tide at ateau ierry—He Helps Hur 

ng: Dietary: ; Back the Hordes of the Hun— 

Wins His Place and Right to a 

Voice in the Affairs. of Mankind 

against Prejudice, Ridicule, Race 

atred ca almost Insurmounta- 
ble Obstacles! 

Kelly Miller, Dean of Howard 
University, residing in Washing- 
ton, D. C., the friend of Govern- 
ment officials in the National Capi- 
tal, is the best prepared Negro to 
give a complete record of what 
the soldiers and sailors of his race 
have accomplished in the World 
War for Human Rights. It is the 
most satisfactory and impartial 
War History yet written. 

The book is bound in durable 
cloth, with substantial head band, 
price $2.50. In Full Kerotol 
Morocco (similar to cut) $38.25. 
Copy mailed to any address upon 
receipt of the price. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 


AGENTS WANTED 

The Book is a RECORD 
BREAKER! 

Send 25 cents for a prospectus 
—It will be the best investment 
you ever made—Grasp the Oppor- 
tunity of Making Money faster 
than you have ever done hefore! 

Our agents are Sending us thou- 
sands of orders weekly—There 
will be A MILLION copies of the 
book sold during the next six 
months and A MILLION DOL- 
LARS profit made by agents—Are 
you going to get your share? 
Many Agents are leaving high 
salaried positions to canvass! 

We will quote you agent’s prices 
that will surprise you—Our agents 
consider a day lost when they fail 
to make at least $10.00—Get in 
touch with us and let us tell you 
about our liberal terms, large 
profits and free book offers. 


We are a live company and are 
looking for live wires to repre- 
sent us. If you are a hustler you 
can make an income that will 
cause your friends and neighbors 
to sit up and take notice and 
gain you the respect and serious 
consideration of your community. 


AUSTIN JENKINS CO. 


623 9th Ste., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
New Western Office : 


’ ) 
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Pref. Kelly Miller, Aather, Heward University, Washingten, D. C. Chicago, Ill. Address Nearer Office 
Dean Miller's Picture 11 x 14 Given with the book, or Picture Meised for 25e The pers yey Nenoe. special 


Mention Tue Crisis. 
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A-COPY 
A-YEAR 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 


President Secretary . 

MOORFIELD STOREY JOHN R. SHILLADY 
Chairman Roard of Directors Director of Publications and Research 

MARY WHITE OVINGTON DR. W. E. B. DuBOIS 


Treasurer Field Secretary __ : 
OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD JAMES WELDON JOHNSON 


Assistant Secretary 
WALTER F. WHITE 


DO YOU BELIEVE 


That the Negro should be free from the ever-present danger of mob 
murder? 


DO YOU BELIEVE 
That he should be allowed to exercise his constitutional right to vote? 
DO YOU BELIEVE 


That he should be given the same accommodations as other citizens on rail- 
road trains — free from the detested and detestable “ Jim-Crow” cars?. 


DO YOU BELIEVE 


That he should be emancipated from the consistent exploitation through 
which he is robbed of millions of dollars annually by means of the credit 
system practiced in Southern states? 


DO YOU BELIEVE 


That he should be given a fair and equal apportionment of school funds 
ea from public taxes to which he contributes at the same rate as the 
white 
DO YOU BELIEVE, IN SHORT, THAT DEMOCRACY SHOULD 
APPLY TO THE COLORED MAN AS WELL AS TO ALL 
OTHERS? 
If so, then you should be a member of the organization that is fighting for 
democracy and all that that word implies for the Negro. 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF COLORED PEOPLE 
We are working towards a goal of 100,000 members by the 21st of June — 
oe date of our Tenth Anniversary Conference in Cleveland — under the 
slogan: 
“WE ARE COMING, FATHER ABRAHAM, ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND STRONG” 
Today we number over 53,000. Will you be one of those who will help us 


reach our objective by becoming a member yourself and securing as many 
others as you can? 


CO asso bs eee eee Shera ees , 1919. | 


The Crisis is sent without further charge to members paying two dollars or more 

OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, Treasurer, 

x 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 
I enclose $.......... in payment of membership dues for one year in the National 


Association for the Advancement of Colored People, with the stipulation that one 
dollar of any amount remitted herewith in excess of one dollar is for one year’s sub- 
scription to THE CRISIS. 


Name | 
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City and State 
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DOUBLE WAR HISTORY NUMBER — EDITION 105,000 


THE CRISIS 


A RECORD OF THE DARKER RACES 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY AND COPYRIGHTED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE, AT 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. CON- 
DUCTED BY W. E. BURGHARDT DU BOIS; AUGUSTUS GRANVILLE DILL, BUSINESS 


MANAGER 
Vol. 18—No. 2 JUNE, 1919 Whole No. 104 
PICTURES 
Page 
COVER: After the poster by Charles Fouqueray. 
THE 163rd DEPOT BRIGADE ....-------+-ceceevevee eoccccscoccscccccocccccescss §6§8 
| ARTICLES 
AN ESSAY TOWARD A HISTORY OF THE BLACK MAN IN THE GREAT 
WAR. W. E. Burghardt Du Bolg -ccccccccccncvcscccccccecsces ise weeeeees 63 
THE ATLANTA NEGRO VOTE....-..-:: Gentemucseeseeeeeeeeaes ae Daietene weaats 90 
THE ANTI-LYNCHING CONFERENCE ...--cccscccuceccccces corsccccccccccevcees § 92 
DEPARTMENTS 
OPINION ...-cccccsccccsacceces dais Sida OS catia gla tao nd tora hve ates ieieg tee ee Wseneee el 59 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED 
PEOPUCE ico sonsh ores once teins pase hus oe ees aan tees caver ones 88 
THE LOOKING GLASS ....--cccccccccecccescee TRETEC CCITT ET eT eee ere 93 
THE OUTER POCKET ....-cccccccccccccsccsncccce erccce Cocccccccccccccce eocceccces 98 
THE HORIZON CoeOrcerr ses necsesesersesseecvece eeercescece Sone eeeeeetoesooseevesoeves 100 


THE JULY CRISIS 


gone July CRISIS will be our Annual Education Number. We want pictures of Colored College 
graduates. 

The August CRISIS will be Cleveland Conference Number. 

The September CRISIS will be Labor Number. 


TEN CENTS A COPY; ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS TWENTY-FIVE CENTS EXTRA 

RENEWALS: The date of expiration of each subscription is printed on the wrapper. When 
the ee is due, a blue renewal blank is enclosed. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS: The address of a subscriber can be changed as often as desired. 
In ordering a change of address, both the old and the new address must be given. Two weeks’ 
notice is required. 

MANUSCRIPTS and drawings relating to colored people are desired. They must be accom- 
panied by return postage. If found unavailable they will be returned 


Entered as second class matter November 2, 1910, at the post office at N York, N Yy | 
under the Act of March 8, 1879. os oe eee 
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National Training School 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 
A School for the Training of Colored Young 


Men and Women for Service 
Though it is drs in history, the Institution feels a just pride in the work thus 
Oo 


far accomplished, 


r its graduates are already filling many responsible positions, 


thus demonstrating the aim of the school to train men and women for useful 


citizenship. 


DEPARTMENTS ALREADY ESTABLISHED 


The Grammar School 

The Academy 

The School of Arts and Sciences 
The Department of Music 


The Teacher Training Department 
The Divinity School 

The Commercial De ent 

The Department of Home Economics 


The Department of Social Service 


NEXT TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER. 22, 1919 
; For further information and Catalog, address 
President James E. Shepard, Durham, North Carolina 


Wilberforce University 


Wilberforce, Ohio 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Sixth Annual Session 
June 16 to July 26, 1919 


on arrangements have been made to 
ma 


tain the same high excellence in in- 
struction force and work done. 

All of the equipment, buildings and grounds 
will be at the disposal of the Summer 
School, 

Fees and all expenses low. Full credit 
toward certificates, diplomas and degrees 
will be given for Summer School work. 

The Faculty for the Summer Session will 
be members of the University Faculty aug- 
mented by specialists along various lines. 

Courses will be offered in Education, Psy- 
chology, English, Mathematics, History 
Geography, Drawing. Business, Physical 
Education, Music; also in Physics, Chemis- 
Ef aaa Sociology, French, German and 
Latin. 


Further there will be courses in VYoca- 
tional Study, Domestic Science, Domestic 
Art and Millinery. Additional courses will 
be offered as there may arise demands. 

W, 8. SCARBOROUGH, 
President of the University. 
@QILBERT H. JONES. 
Director of the Summer Seseion 


For full particulars write the Director. 


The Cheyney Train- 
ing School for 
Teachers 


CHEYNEY, PENNA. 


A normal school of high grade for 
young colored men and women of good 
abilities, who desire to prepare them- 
selves to be teachers. Courses include 
the regular academic and professional 
subjects, and special departments in do- 
mestic art, domestic science, manual 
training and agriculture. Board and 
tuition $125. Next regular term begins 
Thursday, September 18, 1919. Summer 
school for teachers in active service, 
four weeks beginning July 1. Board and 
tuition for the month $20.00. For fur- 
ther particulars and _ catalog write 
Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal, Chey- 
ney, Penna 


Mention THE Crisis. 
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Atlanta University 


Is beautifully located in the City of Atlanta, Ga. 
The courses of study include h School, Normal 
School and College, with Man training and do- 
mestic science. i) the teachers are graduates 
of Yale, Harvard, outh and Wellesley. Forty- 
nine years of successful work have been completed. 
Students come from all parts of the soath. Grad- 
uates are almost universally successful. 


For further information address 


President EDWARD T. WARE 
ATLANTA, GA. 


THE FLORIDA A. & M. COLLEGE 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Offers long and short courses in 
_ Mechanic Arts, in Home Economics 
in Agriculture, in Education and in 
Science. 
For Catalog Address 


NATHAN B. YOUNG, President 
P. O. DRAWER 824 


1870 CLARK UNIVERSITY = 1917 
UTH ATLANTA GEORGIA 
Most beautiful campus of 70 acres, com- 
modious buildings with modern_conveniences. 
High Scholarship — Talented Faculty — Well 
equipped lib and laboratoriea—Literary 
* gsocieties—Athletica—Co-educational— Expenses 
ver low. $100 per year of eight months 
will pay tuition, board, room, etc. 
Comfortable dormitories with steam heat 
and gas light. 
COURSES OF STUDY 
Domestic Science for girls, cooking, sewing, 
dresemaking and embroidery. 
oe and 8th grades. 
Academ our years with diploma. 
Pre-Medical—Two years above academy. 
sh da years leading to A. B. 
0 


gree. 
—Five years 


above grades with diploma. 
First Semester opened October 2, 1918. 
HARRY ANDREWS KING, President. 


BEREAN MANUAL TRAINING 


AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
Seuth College tad — N. 19th Street 


Fall Term and Twentieth Year opened 
Tuesday, October 1, 1918. Domestic 


Art, Industrial Art, Mechanical Art, 
Commercial and English. 

Sessions both day and evening. 
Age, sex or previous training no bar 
if applicant has: good character. 
Years of honorable records and 
worn traditions our trade-mark. - 
elpfulness our object. 
Efficiency our aim. 
Write or visit the School now. 


MATTHEW ANDERSON, Principal 
1926 S. College Ave. Phila., Pa. 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GA. 


College, Academy, Divinity School 


An institution famous within recent years 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly develop- 
ment—the only institution in the far South 
devoted solely to the education of Negru 
young men. | 

Graduates given high ranking by greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A. 
athletics, all live features. 


For information, address 
JOHN HOPE, President. 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Founded 1866 


Thorough Literary, Scientific, Educational, 
Musical and Social Science Courses. Pioneer 
in Negro music. Special study in Negro life. 

Ideal and sanitary buildings and. grounds. 
Well-equipped Science building. 

Christian home life. 


High standard of independent manhood and 
womanhood. For literature, etc., write 


FAYETTE AVERY McKENZIE, President 


BIDDLE UNIVERSITY 


Fer further sh te eddrese - 
Charieite, N. Ge 


Morris Brown University 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Co-Educational 


The largest institution of besrning in the South 
owned and controlled by Negroes. Faculty of special- 
ists, trained in some of the best univereities in the 
North and in the South. Noted for high standard of 
scholarship; industrial emphasis and positive Chris- 
tian influence. 1 equipped dormitories; sane 
athletics under faculty supervision. Expenses rea- 
sonable. Location central and healthful. 

Departments: Theology, College Preparatory, Nor- 
mal, Commercial, Musical, Domestic Science, Nurse 
Training, Sewing, Printing and Tailoring. 

First Semester began October 1, 1918, 

For further information address 


W. A. FOUNTAIN, President 
Chairman Trustee 


BISHOP J. 6. FLIPPER, Board. 


Mention Tue Cnuisis. 
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KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Beautiful Situation. Healthful Location. 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
Splendid Intellectual Atmosphere. 
Noted for Honest and Thorough Work. 

Institution offers full courses in the follow- 
ing departments: College, Normal, High 
School, Grammar School, Domestic Science 
and Industrial. 

Good water, steam heat, electric lights, 
natural drainage, splendid dormitories. Ex- 
penses very reasonable. 

For catalog and other information address 
PRESIDENT J. KELLY GIFFEN 
Kaoxville, Tenn. 


SUTTER VCE TE TOUTE TOTES TEEPE Or CE Ce 


MARSHALL, TEXAS 
Recognized as a college of the First Class by Texas 
and uisiana State Boards of Education. arvard, 
Yale and Columbia represented on its faculty; stu- 
dents gathered from ten different states. 
Strongest Music Department in the West 
M. W. DOGAN, President 
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COLEMAN COLLEGE 


GIBSLAND, LA. 


Supported by Baptist State Woman’s Home 
Mission Society of Chicago and Boston and 
A. B. H. Society of New York. Students 
from six different states. Graduates ex- 
empted on first grade by Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. 


O. L. COLEMAN, President 


THE A. & T. COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL SESSION will 
begin June 16th, and continue for six 
weeks. In addition to the courses for teach- 
ers of academic subjects, strong courses 
will be given for teachers of Agriculture, 
Manual Training, Domestic Art, Raffa and 
Basketry. 


The following noted institutions are rep- 
resented on the faculty: 


Harvard | 


Hampton Ins. 
Myrtilla Minor Normal School 
Armour Institute of Technology 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
Pratt Institute A. &T.College 


Summer School Bulletins are sent on request 


Every modern sanitary convenience can be 
found in the commodious dormitories. Bath 
rooms with showers and tubs are situated 
on every floor. 


For further information address 


PREST. DUDLEY 


A. & T. Summer School 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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The Slater Industrial and 
State Normal School 


For Colored Youth of Both Sexes 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. O. 
I, Offering Standard Courses 
In Academic Subjects 
In Industrial and Vocational Subjects, 
In Education. 

II. Graduates receive the Teachers’ Certifi- 
cate. 

III. Located amid the foothills of the moun- 
tain section of Western North Carolina 
and the health conditions are ideal. 

IV. Accommodations excellent and expenses 
moderate. 

For further information communicate with 
S. G. ATKINS, Principal 
SLATER STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Winston-Salem, W. 0. 


Lincoln University 


Beginning September 32, 1919, the require- 
ment for admission to the Theological Depart- 
ment will be duation from a College of 
Liberal Arts. oung Men wishing to prepare 
for the Ministry in a Seminary, all whose re- 
sources will henceforth be devoted to the edu- 
cation of the adequately trained alone, are 
invited to write to 


President, John B. Rendall 


Lincoln University P. 0O., Pennsylvania, 


Summer School 
at the 


West Virginia Collegiate Institute 


June 16 to July 25 
For further information address 


BYRD PRILLERMAN, President 
Institute, West Virginia. 


Bell Phone Spruce 1924 30-Day System Position 


Derrick 


Shorthand School 


Childs’ Building 


1435 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Enroll Immediately to Hold Place 
in Class 


Send for Enroliment Blank and full information 
Day and Evening Classes 


NOTE—We are already enrolling Summer 
Students and would advise all who desire 
to take Special Summer Course to send in 
application AT ONCE as places will be at 
a premium. 


(Educational Institutions 
Continued on page 106) 
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THE CLEVELAND CONFERENCE 
EN years ago, in 1909, the 
i National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored 
= People was founded when 
a hundred persons on Lincoln’s 
birthday sent forth a ringing call to 
the nation to finish the work 
which the great Emancipator began. 
Through great vissisitudes this or- 
ganization has grown and strength- 
ened until today with a paid-up 
membership of over 50,000, a na- 
tional organ of 100,000 circulation, it 
stands without peer, the greatest 
_ fighting force for Negro freedom in 
the world. Slowly but surely it is 
attacking every evil, every disability, 
every insult from which we suffer. 
The Negro who is not a member of 
it finds himself on the defensive. The 
white man who does not believe in it 
does not believe in American de- 
mocracy. 

This is the organization which in 
the week from June 22-29 will cele- 


brate its tenth birthday in Cleveland, ‘ 


Ohio. This ought to be in point of 


attendance, earnestness and effective- . 


ness the greatest Emancipation con- 
vention this land has known. Not 
only should every branch of the 
N. A. A. C. P. be fully represented, 
but every state and locality should 
send its delegates. White and black, 
young and old, Northerner and 
Southerner, should unite at Cleve- 
land to say: It is enough. We have 
waited fifty years. The Negro must 
and shall be free and the N. A. A. 
C. P. must do it. 
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LYNCHING 
eq) NE hundred and nineteen of 
| the most distinguished citi- 
zens of the United States 
. —-white and black, North- 
erners and Southerners, governors, 


statesmen, judges, college presidents, 


congressmen, ministers, reformers, 
authors, men and women—united re- 
cently in a call for an Anti-Lynching 
Conference which said: 

“It is time that we should wake to 
the need of action, and that public 
opinion, irresistible when aroused, 
should be enlisted against this bar- 
barism in our midst.” 

The result was a series of meetings 
in New York—two great mass meet- 
ings and two conferences. The oc- 
casion was epochmaking. It was a 
step toward civilization comparable 
only to the abolition conventions. 
Lynching must go and the convention 
thus called by the N. A. A. C. P. is 
the beginning of the end. ' 


THE HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR 


i fn HIS issue of THE CRISIS con- 
| i tains a History of the Negro 
| in the Great War. It is in- 
See) = complete and has, doubtless, 
many minor mistakes; but it is the 
best possible at present. Later this 
sketch will be expanded into a vol- 
ume. Among those who will assist in 
the writing and arranging of that 
volume will be Colonel Charles 
Young; Mr. E. C. Williams of How- 
ard University; Benjamin Brawley 
of Morehouse College; Major Patter-. 
son and nearly all of the colored 


| 
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officers of the 92nd Division; Colonel 
Duncan and many officers of the 93rd 
Division; John Hope and Mesdames 
Hunton and Curtis of the Y. M. C. A.; 
and Dr. George E. Haynes of the 
U. S. Department of Labor. 

It is expected that the volume will 
be written and published, with illus- 
trations, by October 1. It will be 
sold at the most reasonable price 
possible. The N. A. A. C. P. and 
THE CRISIS are raising a fund to pay 


for its publication and to this fund. 


all friends of the truth are asked to 
contribute, 


I. W. W. 

N editorial in the Easter 
CRISIS (written during the 
Editor’s absence) has been 
| misunderstood and_ was, 

perhaps, itself partially misleading. 
Mr. F. H. M. Murray of Washing- 

ton, D. C., writes us: 


In a recent editorial in your magazine 
th. statement is made that there are no 
Negroes among the Industrial Workers of 
the World. While I am certain that the 
statement is erroneous, I am not at this 
moment able to lay my hands on anything 
in print to confirm my denial, except the 
following from an article in last Sunday’s 
New York Call magazine, by David Kars- 
ner, who reported the trial of the big batch 
of members of the I. W. W. in Chicago 
last summer and later the trial of the five 
Socialists at the same place. He is writ- 
ing about Judge Kenesaw M. Landis, who 
presided at both trials and who imposed 
upon the hundred or so I. W. W., who were 
convicted, and the five Socialists, sentences 
aggregating over nine hundred years in 
prison and fines aggregating over two mil- 
lions of dollars. Mr. Karsner says: 

“There was only one defendant among 
the I. W. W., to my knowledge, who re- 
fused to believe in Judge Landis [during 
the trial]. He was Ben Fletcher, the sole 
Negro defendant. One day in the corridor 
I asked Ben what he thought of Judge 
Landis. Ben smiled broadly, ‘He’s a fakir. 
Wait until he gets a chance; then he’ll 
plaster it on thick.’ Ben was a sure-thing 
prophet, for the Judge plastered him with 
ten years, and his counsel said with not 
enough evidence to invite a reprimand.” 

So it turns out that not only are there 
Negroes who are members of this militant 
workingmen’s organization, but some—or at 
least one—prominent enough to be regarded 
as worth putting behind the bars with the 
leaders—Haywood, Fanning and others. 

I think that in the interest of the truth 


of history and for the honor of the black 
workers, you should correct the statement 
to which I refer. 

I say “honor,” for even if we regard the 
. W. W. as visionaries (John Brown, you 
know, was a “visionary”) however mistaken 
are their methods, if their methods are as 
generally set forth (which I do not believe) 
the success of the cause for which they 
are struggling and sacrificing and suffer- 
ing should be particularly dear to our peo- 
ple, since in no other race or element of our 
population is there a larger percentage of 
workers; albeit, too many—what a pity!— 
are obliged to work in a menial, that ea 
parasitic capacity. 


THE CRISIS did not say or intend to 
say that no Negroes belonged to the 
Industrial Workers of the World, nor 
did it intend to condemn that organi- 
zation. On the contrary, we respect 
it as one of the social and political 
movements in modern times that 
draws no color line. We sought to 
say that we do not believe that the 
methods of the I. W. W. are today 
feasible or advisable. And too we 
believe the Socialist Party wrong in 
its attitude toward the war, but we 
raise our hats silently to men like Eu- 
gene Debs who let not even the shad- 
ow of public shame close their lips 
when they think themselves right. 

We believe that the crushing of the 
monstrous pretentions of the military 
caste of Germany was a duty so 
pressing and tremendous that it 
called for the efforts of every thought- 
ful American. But we recognize that 
some people did not agree with us and 
these folk we honor for their honesty, 
even though we question their rea- 
soning. 

It is no credit to American Negroes 


if they had NO ‘Conscientious Ob- 


jectors.” It is tremendously to their 
credit that the vast majority of them 
thought straight and fought true in a 
mighty world crisis. 


ROOSEVELT 
py) AJOR SPINGARN has sent 
§} the following telegram to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Theo- 
CAS dore Roosevelt, Chairman 
of the First National Convention of 
the American Legion, an organiza- 
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tion which is intended to include all 
soldiers and sailors wno served in the 
war: 

Newspapers report that the ex- 
clusion of colored soldiers from the 
American Legion is being considered. 
If the Legion is to be a national or- 
ganization of all those who served in 
the war, the exclusion of hundreds 
of thousands of Negro soldiers who 
gave devoted service to the greatest 
of causes is unthinkable. As a dele- 
gate to the national caucus from New 
York State, unable to be present on 
account of unforeseen circumstances, 
I protest against this injustice. 


DESCENT INTO HELL 
@™|EAD these three proposed 
“| amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the 
me States. 

By Senator Jones of Washington: 

“Section 1. The right of citizens 
of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any state on account of 
Sex. 

“Section 2. Congress shall have 
power, by appropriate legislation, to 
enforce the provisions of this article.” 

By Senator Jones of New Mexico: 

“Section 1. That the right of citi- 
zens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by and state on ac- 
count of sex. 

“Section 2. The several states shall 
have the authority to enforce this 
article by necessary legislation, but 
if any state shall enforce or enact any 
law in conflict therewith, then Con- 
gress shall not be excluded from en- 
acting appropriate legislation to en- 
force it.”’ 

By Senator Gay of Louisiana: 

“Section 1. The right of citizens of 
the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any state on account of 
sex. 

“Section 2. The several states shall 
have the exclusive right to enact ap- 


United — 


propriate legislation to enforce the 
provisions of this article.’ 

We regret to say that some suffrage 
leaders agreed to accept even the Gay 
Amendment, which, of course, meant 
Negro disfranchisement. In the next 
Congress these Suffragists will bear 
strict watching. 


THE TREATY 

eal is a hard, bitter penalty that 
| the Allies have drafted to fit a 
hard, cruel crime. We of the 
darker world greet Poland, 
dead so long as to be alnfost forgot- 
ten; we greet the Slav States and 
Armenia; Arabia, where our blood 
mingles ; and the half-redeemed col- 
onies of Africa. We send our sym- 
pathy to raped _ Belgium, saying 
simply: “Forget not the crime in 
Congo, and the 30,000 black coals of 
fire heaped on your head.” We de- 
plore the selfishness of Italy. and hold 
up hands of hope toward the Nation 
of Nations. And as for William II, 
late German Emperor—was it a 
Frenchman who suggested that his 
punishment be condemnation to live 
in America as a Negro all the days 
of his remaining life? But no—not 
that. Senseless cruelty ill befits these 
who make the world safe for De- 
mocracy. 


HYSTERIA 

HESE are the facts so far as 

known: In 1915 Herman 

M. B. Moens visited the 

Editor of THE CRISIS and 
others and expressed his- interest in 
a scientific study of the race problem. 
He was vouched for by the Dutch Min- 
ister and friends and Dr. Du Bois 
gave him letters to Professor Miller 
of Howard and Mr. L. M. Hershaw. 
Others introduced him to prominent 
white people in Washington and he 
was received by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, the Board of Education and 
put up at the exclusive Cosmos Club. 

Mr. Moens made many acquaint- 
ances and seemed universally liked. 
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In 1917 he was arrested and accused 
of being a German spy. He was ac- 
quitted. In 1918 he was again 
suspected of espionage, but when 
arrested, he was accused of exhibit- 
ing to some friends bust photographs 
of eight females. He was convicted 
of a misdemeanor and sentenced to 
one year in prison and a fine. He im- 
mediately appealed the case. 

As a result of the above facts, 
there arose in colored Washington an 
astonishing turmoil. Rumor had 
large numbers of decent persons im- 
plicated inva terrible scandal. Gossip 
bandied names, dates and places; the 
whole school system was accused of 
unspeakable things until the District 
Attorney declared that the name of 
but one teacher was involved. This 
teacher, who had hitherto borne an 
unspotted reputation, was forced to 
resign, although not a single dis- 
creditable fact was proven against 
her. Mass meetings of five and six 
thousand people were held and bitter 
charges flung. The city, in other 
words, went wild with hysteria, re- 
sentment and rumor and then as sud- 
denly settled into dumb calm. . 

The moral is obvious: Unbridled 
license in imagination and criminal 
gossip will do more harm to us in one 
minute than any white man, be he 
charlatan, spy or honest scientist, can 
do in years. 


EGYPT AND INDIA 

m|HE sympathy of Black Amer- 
=| ica must of necessity go out 
to colored India and colored 

u@—)} Egypt. Their forefathers 
were ancient friends, cousins, blood- 
brothers, in the hoary ages of 
antiquity. The blood of yellow and 
white hordes has diluted the ancient 
black blood of India, but her eldest 
Buddha still sits black, with kinky 
hair; the Negro who laid the found- 
ing stones of Egypt and furnished 
some of her mightiest thinkers, build- 
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ers and leaders has mingled his blood 
with the invader on so vast a scale 
that the modern Egyptian mulatto 
hardly remembers his descent. But 
we are all one—we the Despised and 
Oppressed, the “niggers” of England 
and America. 

We of America fight the great fight 
of Peace—we agitate, we petition, 
we expose, we plead, we argue. It 
is a long, slow, humiliating path, 
but for us War, Force, Revolution 
are impossible, unthinkable. For 
anybody the costs of bloody uprising 
are so vast and uncounted that they 
must bring pause to the wildest. Yet, 
who can judge others? Who sitting 
in America can say that Revolution 
is never right on the Ganges or the 
Who of us who suffer can 
judge how unbearable is the suffering 
of unknown friends? We bow our 


heads and close our aching ears. 
Only our hearts pray that Right may 
triumph and Justice and Pity over 
brute Force and Organized Theft and 
Race Prejudite, from San Francisco 
to Calcutta and from Cairo to New 
York. 


THE TERCENTENARY 

Pe HE absence of Dr. Du Bois in 

| Europe for four months 
disarranged the plans for 
the Tercentenary commemo- 
ration of the landing of the Negro, 
and necessitated some changes. We 
can now announce, however, that the 
celebration will take place beginning 
August 1, 1919—300 years after “a 
Dutchman of Warre sold us twenty 


Negroes.” 

The commemoration will be in 
three parts: 

1. A National Day of Fasting and 
Prayer. 


2. A Great Pageant of Negro His- 
tory. 

3. Widespread local celebrations. 

We shall publish further details in 
the July CRISIS. 


| AN ESSAY TOWARD-A HISTORY OF THE 
_ "BLACK MAN IN THE GREAT WAR 


| US Ue ie By W. E. BurRGHARDT DUBo1s a Ue LEI 


FOREWORD 


HE mayor of Domfront stood in the village inn, high on the hill that hovers green 
in the blue sky of Normandy; and he sang as we sang: “Allons, enfants de la 
patriel” God! How we sang! How the low, grey-clouded room rang with the strong 
voice of the little Frenchman in the corner, swinging his arms in deep emotion; with 
the vibrant voices of a score of black American officers who sat round about. Their 
hearts were swelling—torn in sunder. Never have I seen black folk—and I have seen 
many—so bitter and disillusioned at the seemingly bottomless depths of American color 
hatred—so uplifted at the vision of real democracy dawning on them in France. 

The mayor apologized gravely: if he had known of my coming, he would have 
received me formally at the Hotel de Ville—me whom most of my fellow-countrymen 
receive at naught but back doors, save with apology. But how could I explain in 
Domfront, that reborn feudal town of ancient memories? I could not—I did not. But 
I sang the Marseillaise—“Le jour de gloire est arrivé!” 

Arrived to the world and to ever widening circles of men—but not yet to us. Up 
yonder hill, transported bodily from America, sits “Jim-Crow”—in a hotel for white 
officers only; in a Massachusetts Colonel who frankly hates “niggers” and segregates 
them at every opportunity; in the General from Georgia who openly and officially 
stigmatizes his black officers as no gentlemen by ordering them never to speak to French 
women in public or receive the spontaneously offered social recognition. All this ancient 
and American race hatred and insult in a purling sea of French sympathy and kindli- 
ness, of human uplift and giant endeavor, amid the mightiest crusade humanity ever 
saw for Justice! 


““ Contre nous de la tyrannie, 
L’etendard sanglant est levé.” 


This, then, isa first attempt at the story of the Hell which war in the fateful years 
of 1914-1919 meant to Black Folk, and particularly to American Negroes. It is only 
an attempt, full of the mistakes which nearness to the scene and many necessarily miss- 
ing facts, such as only time can supply, combine to foil in part. And yet, written 
now in the heat of strong memories and in the place of skulls, it contains truth which 
cold delay can never alter or bring back. Later, in the light of official reports and 
supplementary information and: with a corps of co-workers, consisting of officers and 
soldiers and scholars, I shall revise and expand this story into a volume for popular 
reading; and still later, with the passing of years, I hope to lay before historians 
and sociologists the documents and statistics upon which my final views are based. 


SENEGALESE AND OTHERS 


O everyone war is, and, thank God, must be, disillusion. This war has disillusioned 
millions of fighting white men—disillusioned them with its frank truth of dirt, 
disease, cold, wet and discomfort; murder, maiming and hatred. But the disillusion 
of Negro American troops was more than this, or rather it was this and more—the 
flat, frank realization that however high the ideals of America or however noble her 
tasks, her great duty as conceived by an astonishing number of able men, brave and 
good, as well as of other sorts of men, is to hate “niggers.” 

Not that this double disillusion has for a moment made black men doubt the wis- 
dom of their wholehearted help of the Allies. Given the chance again, they would again 
do their duty—fer have they not seen and known France? But these young men see 
today with opened eyes and strained faces the true and hateful visage of the Negro 
problem in America, 
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When the German host—grey, grim, irresistible, poured through Belgium, out of 
Africa France called her sons; they came; 280,000 black Senegalese, first and last— 
volunteers, not drafted; they hurled the Boches back across the Ourcq and the Marne 
on a ghastly bridge of their own dead. It was the crisis—four long, bitter years the 
war wore on; but Germany was beaten at the first battle of the Marne, and by Negroes. 
Beside the Belgians, too, stood, first and last, 30,000 black Congolese, not to mention 
the 20,000 black English West Indians who fought in the East and the Ehousnnics of 
black troops who conquered German Africa. 


STEVEDORES 


BY the story of stories is that of the American Negro. Here was a man who. 

bravely let his head go where his heart at first could not follow, who for the first 
time as a nation within a nation did his bitter duty because it was his duty, knowing 
what might be expected, but scarcely 
foreseeing the whole truth. 

We gained the right to fight for civil- 
ization at the cost of being “Jim- 
Crowed” and insulted; we were segre- 
gated in the draft; we were segregated 
in the first officers’ training camp; and 
we were allowed to volunteer only as 
servants in the Navy and as common la- _ 
borers in the Army, outside of the four 
regular Negro regiments. The Army 
wanted stevedores, road builders, wood 
choppers, railroad hands, etc., and 
American Negroes were among the 
first to volunteer. Of the 200,000 Ne- 
groes in the American Expeditionary 
Force, approximately 150,000 were 
stevedores and laborers, doing the 
hardest work under, in some cases, the 
most trying conditions faced by any sol- 
diers during the war. And it is the 
verdict of men who know that the most 
efficient and remarkable service has 
been rendered by these men. Patient, 
loyal, intelligent, not grouchy, knowing 
all that they were up against among 
their countrymen as well as the enemy, 
these American black men won the war 
Te as perhaps no other set of S. O. S. men 


LT. BAKANE DIOP, A CHIEF OF THE SENE- of any other race or army won it. 
GALESE AND CHEVALIER OF THE LEGION , ; 9 
OF HONOR. Where were these men stationed? At 


almost every seaport in France and in 
some English ports; at many of the interior depots and bases; at the various assembling 
places where automobiles, airplanes, cars and locomotives were got ready for use; in 
the forests, on the mountains and in the valleys, cutting wood; building roads from 
ports of entry right up to the view and touch of Germans in the front-lines; burying the 
dead; salvaging at great risk to their own lives millions of shells and other dangerous 
war material, actually piling up and detonating the most deadly devices in order that 
French battlefields might be safe to those who walk the ways of peace. 

Who commanded these thousands of black men assembled from all parts of the 
United States and representing in culture all the way from absolute illiterates from 
under-taught Southern States to well-educated men from southern private schools and 
colleges and even from many northern universities and colleges? By a queer twist of 
American reasoning on the Negro it is assumed that he is best known and best “handled” 
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by white people from the South, who more than any other white people refuse and 
condemn that sort of association that would most surely acquaint the white man with 
the very best that is in the Negro. Therefore, when officers were to be chosen for the 
Negro S. O. S. men, it seems that there was a preference expressed or felt for south- 
ern white officers. Some of these were fine men, but the majority were “nigger” drivers 
of the most offensive type. 

The big, outstanding fact about the command of these colored soldiers is that south- 
ern men of a narrow, harsh type dictated the policy and method and so forced it that 
it became unpopular for officers to be generous to these men. When it is considered 
that these soldiers were abjectly under such men, with no practical opportunity for 
redress, it is easy to imagine the extremes to which harsh treatment could be carried. 
So thoroughly understood was it that the Negro had to be “properly handled and kept 
in his place,” even in France, large use was made even of the white non-commis- 
sioned officer so that many companies and units of Negro soldiers had no higher Negro 
command than corporal. This harsh method showed itself in long hours, excessive 
tasks, little opportunity for leaves and recreation, holding of black soldiers to barracks 
when in the same community white soldiers had the privilege of the town, severe punish- 
ments for slight offenses, abusive language and sometimes corporal punishment. To 
such extremes of “handling niggers” was this carried that Negro Y. M. C. A. secretaries 
were refused some units on the ground, frankly stated by officers, that it would be 
better to have white secretaries, and in many places separate “Y” huts were demanded 
for white and colored soldiers so that there would be no association or fraternizing 
between the races. 

Worked often like slaves, twelve and fourteen hours a day, these men were well- 
fed, poorly clad, indifferently housed, often beaten, always “Jim-Crowed” and insulted, 
and yet they saw the vision—they saw a nation of splendid people threatened and torn 
by a ruthless enemy; they saw a democracy which simply could not understand color 
prejudice. They received a thousand little kindnesses and half-known words of sympathy 
from the puzzled French, and French law and custom stepped in repeatedly to protect 
them, so that their only regret was the average white American. But they worked 
—how they worked! Everybody joins to testify to this: the white slave-drivers, the 
army officers, the French, the visitors—all say that ‘the American Negro was the best 
laborer in France, of all the world’s peoples gathered there; and if American food 
and materials saved France in the end from utter exhaustion, it was the Negro steve- 
dore who made that aid effective. 
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THE 805TH 


T° illustrate the kind of work which the stevedore and pioneer regiments did, we 
cite the history of one of the pioneer Negro regiments: Under the act of May 
18, 1917, the President ordered the formation of eight colored infantry regiments. 
Two of these, the 805th and 806th, were organized at Camp Funston. The 805th became 
a Pioneer regiment and when it left camp had 3,526 men and 99 officers. It included 
25 regulars from the 25th Infantry of the Regular Army, 38 mechanics from Prairie 
View, 20 horse-shoers from Tuskegee and 8 carpenters from Howard. The regiment 
was drilled and had target practice. The regiment proceeded to Camp Upton late in 
August, 1918, and sailed, a part from Montreal and a part from Quebec, Canada, early 
in September. Early in October the whole regiment arrived in the southern end of 
the Argonne forest. The men began their work of repairing roads as follows: 
A—First 2,000 meters of Clermont-Neuvilly road from Clermont road past Apremont; 
B—Second 2.000 meters of Clermont-Neuvilly road, Charpentry cut-off road; 
C—Locheres crossroad on Clermont-Neuvilly road, north 2,000 meters, roads at Very; 
D—Clermont-Neuvilly road from point 1,000 south of Neuvilly bridge to Neuvilly, am- 
munition detour road at Neuvilly, Charpentry roads; 
E—Auzeville railhead, Varennes railhead; railhead work at St. Juvin and Briquenay; 
F—Auzeville railhead, Varennes railhead, roads at Montblainville, roads at Landros- 
St. George; 
G—Roads at Avocourt, roads at Sommerance; 
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H—Roads at Avocourt, roads at Fleville; 

I—Construction of ammunition dump, Neuvilly, and railhead construction between 
Neuvilly and Varennes and Apremont, railroad repair work March and St. 
Juvin, construction of Verdun-Etain railroad from November 11; 

K—Railhead details and road work Aubreville, road work Varennes and Charpentry; 

M—Road and railhead work Aubreville, road work Varennes. 

The outlying companies were continually in immediate sight of the sausage balloons 
and witnessed many an air battle. Raids were frequent. 

A concentration had been ordered at Varennes, November 18, and several companies 
had taken up their abode there or at Camp Mahout, but to carry out the salvage pro- 
gram, a re-distribution over the Argonne-Meuse area had to be affected immediately. 

The area assigned the 805th Pioneer Infantry extended from Boult-aux-Bois, 
almost due south to a point one kilometre west of Les Islettes; thence to Aubreville and 
Avocourt and Esnes; thence to Montfaucon via Bethincourt and Cuisy; thence north 
through Nantillois and Cunel to Bantheville; thence southwest through Romagne, 
Gesnes and Exermont to the main road just south of Fleville; and then north to Boult- 
aux-Bois through Fleville, St. Juvin, Grand Pré and Briquenay. 

The area comprised all of the Argonne forest, from Clermont north and the 
Varennes-Malancourt-Montfaucon-Romagne sections. More than five hundred square 
miles of battlefield was included. 

A list of the articles to be salvaged would require a page. Chiefly they were Allied 
and enemy weapons and cannon, web and leather equipment, clothing and blankets, 
rolling stock, aviation electrical and engineer equipment. It was a gigantic task and 
did not near completion until the first week in March when more than 3,000 French 
carloads had been shipped. 

For some weeks truck transportation was scarce and work was slow and consisted 
largely in getting materia! to roadsides. 

As companies of the 805th neared the completion of their areas they were put to 
work at the railheads where they helped load the salvage they had gathered and that 
which many other organizations of the area had brought, and sent it on its way to 
designated depots. 

With the slackening of the salvage work, the regiment found a few days when it 
was possible to devote time to drilling, athletics and study. School and agricultural 
books were obtained in large numbers and each company organized classes which, though 
not compulsory, were eagerly attended by the men. 

Curtailment of thi8 work was necessitated by instructions from Advance Section 
Headquarters to assist in every way possible the restoration of French farmlands to 
a point where they could be cultivated. | 

This meant principally the filling of trenches across fields and upon this work the 
regiment entered March 15 with all its strength, except what -was required for the 
functioning of the railheads not yet closed. 

There was up to this time no regimental band. 

At Camp Funston instruments had been requisitioned, but had not arrived before 
the regiment left. Efforts were made to enlist a colored band at Kansas City whose 
members wished to enter the Army as a band and be assigned to the 805th Pioneer 
Infantry. General Wood approved and took the matter up with the War Department. 
Qualified assent was obtained, but subsequent rulings prevented taking advantage of it, 
in view of the early date anticipated for an overseas move. 

The rush of events when the regiment reached Europe precluded immediate atten- 
tion being given the matter and, meanwhile, general orders had been issued against 
equipping bands not in the Regular Army. 

Left to itself, without divisional connections, the regiment had to rely upon its 
own resources for diversion. The men needed music after the hard work they were 
doing and Colonel Humphrey sent his Adjutant to Paris to present the matter to the 
Y. M. C. A., Knights of Columbus and Red Cross. 

The Red Cross was able to respond immediately and Captain Bliss returned Jan- 
uary 1, 1919, with seven cornets, six clarinets, five saxophones, four slide trombones, 
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four alto horns, two bass tubas, two baritones and‘a piccolo and, also, some “jazz band 
effects.” 

The band was organized on the spot and as more instruments and music were ob- 
tained, eventually reached almost its tabular strength while it reached proficiency 
almost over night. 

The following commendation of the work of the regiment was received: “The Chief 
Engineer~desires to express his highest appreciation to’ you and to your regiment for 
the services rendered to the Ist Army in the offensive between the Meuse and the 
Argonne, starting September 26, and the continuation of that offensive on November 1 
and concluding with the Armistice of November 11. 


“The success of the operations of the Army Engineer Troops toward constructing 
and maintaining supply lines, both roads and railway, of the Army was in no small 
measure made possible by the excellent: work performed by your troops. 


“It is desired that the terms of this letter be published to all the officers and 
enlisted men of your command at the earliest opportunity.” 


A soldier writes us: * 

“Our regiment is composed of colored and white officers. You will find a number 
of complimentary things on the regiment’s record in the Argonne in the history. We 
were, as you know, the fighting reserves of the Army and that we were right on this 
front from September to November 11. We kept the lines of communication going and, 
of course, we were raided and shelled by German long-range guns and subject to gas 
raids, too 

“We are now located in the Ardennes, between the Argonne and the Meuse. This 
is a wild and wooly forest, I assure you. We are hoping to reach our homes in May. 
We have spent over seven months in this section of the battle-front and we are hoping 
to get started home in a few weeks after you get this letter, at least. Our regiment 
is the best advertised regiment in the A. E. F. and its members are from all over the 
United States practically. 


“A month or so ago we had a pay-day here and twenty thousand dollars was col- 
lected the first day and sent to relatives and banks in the United States. Every day 
our mail sergeant sends from one hundred to one thousand dollars per day to the United 
States for the men in our regiment,—savings of the small salary they receive as 
soldiers. As a whole they are and have learned many things by having had this great 
war experience.” 


NEGRO OFFICERS 


LL this was expected. America knows the value of Negro labor. Negroes: knew 

that in this war as in every other war they would have the drudgery and the 

dirt, but with set teeth they determined that this should not be the end and limit of 

their service. They did not make the mistake of seeking to escape labor, for they knew 

that modern war is mostly ordinary toil; they even took without protest the lion’s 

share of the common labor, but they insisted from the first that black men must serve 
as soldiers and officers. 

The white Negro-hating oligarchy was willing to have some Negro soldiers—the 
privilege of being shot in real war being one which they were easily persuaded to 
share—provided these black men did not get too much notoriety out of it. But against 
Negro officers they set their faces like flint. 

The dogged insistence of the Negroes, backed eventually by the unexpected decision 
of Secretary Baker, encompassed the first defeat of this oligarchy and nearly one 
thousand colored officers were commissioned. 


Immediately a persistent campaign began: 


First, was the effort to get rid of Negro officers; second, the effort to discredit 
Negro soldiers; third, the effort to spread race prejudice in France; and fourth, the 
effort to keep Negroes out of -the Regular Army. 
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First and foremost, war is war and military organization is, and must be, tyranny. 
This is, perhaps, the greatest and most barbarous cost of war and the most pressing 
reason for its abolition from civilization. As war means tyranny, the company officer 
is largely at the mercy of his superior officers. 

The company officers of the colored troops were mainly colored. The field officers 
were with very few exceptions white. The fate of the colored officers, therefore, de- 
pended almost absolutely on those placed in higher command. Moreover, American 
military trials and legal procedures are antiquated and may be grossly unfair. They 
give the accused little chance if the accuser is determined and influential. 


The success, then, of the Negro troops depended first of all on their field officers; — 


given strong, devoted men of knowledge and training there was no doubt of their being 
able to weed out and train company officers and organize the best body of fighters on 
the western front. This was precisely what the Negro-haters feared. Above all, they 
feared Charles Young. 


CHARLES YOUNG 


@ ease was oné man in the United States Army who by every consideration of 
justice, efficiency and long, faithful service should have been given the com- 
mand of a division of colored troops. Colonel Charles Young is a graduate of West — 
Point and by universal admission is one of the best officers in the Army. He has 
served in Cuba, Haiti, the Philippines, Mexico, Africa and the West with distinction. 
Under him the Negro division would have been the most efficient in the Army. This 
rightful place was denied him. For a technical physical reason (“high blood pressure”) 
he was quickly retired from the Regular Army. He was not allowed a minor com- 
mand or even a chance to act as instructor during the war. | 
On the contrary, the 92d and 93d Divisions of Negro troops were given Com- 
manding Officers who with a half-dozen exceptions either distrusted Negroes or actively 
and persistently opposed colored officers under any circumstances. The 92d Division 
particularly was made a dumping ground for poor and inexperienced field officers seek- 
ing promotion. A considerable number of these white officers from the first spent more 
time and ingenuity in making the lot of the Negro officer hard and the chance of the 
Negro soldier limited than in preparing to whip the Germans. 


PREJUDICE 


HESE efforts fell under various heads: giving thé colored officers no instruction in. 
certain lines and then claiming that none were fitted for the work, as in artillery 

and engineering; persistently picking the poorest Negro candidates instead of the best 
for examinations and tests so as to make any failure conspicuous; using court martials 
and efficiency boards for trivial offenses and wholesale removals of the Negroes; sub- 
jecting Negro officers and men to persistent insult and discrimination by refusing 
salutes, “Jim-Crowing” places of accommodation and amusement, refusing leaves, etc.; 
by failing to supply the colored troops with proper equipment and decent clothing; 
and finally by a systematic attempt to poison the minds of the French against the 
Negroes and compel them to follow the dictates of American prejudice. 

These are serious charges. The full proof of them cannot be attempted here, but | 
a few examples will serve to indicate the nature of the proof. 

At the colored Officers’ Training Camp no instruction was given in artillery and 
a dead-line was established by which no one was commissioned higher than Captain, 
despite several recommendations. Certain Captains’ positions, like those of the Head- 
quarters Companies, were reserved for whites, and former non-commissioned officers 
were given preference with the hope that they would be more tractable than college- | 
bred men—a hope that usually proved delusive. | 

The colored divisions were never assembled as units this side of the water. General 
Ballou, a timid, changeable white man, was put in command of the 92d Division and 
he amtagonized it from the beginning. 
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General Ballou’s attitude toward the men of his command, as expressed in his 
famous, or rather infamous, Bulletin 35, which was issued during the period of train- 
ing in the United States, was manifested throughout the division during the entire 
time that he was in command in France. Whenever any occasion arose where trouble 
had occurred between white and colored soldiers, the burden of proof always rested 
on the colored man. Alli discrimination was passed unnoticed and nothing was done 
to protect the men who were under his command. Previous to General Bullard’s sug- 
gestion that some order be issued encouraging the troops for the good work that they 
had done on the Vosges and Marbache fronts, there had been nothing done to encourage 
the men and officers, and it seemed that instead of trying to increase the morale of the 
division, it was General Ballou’s intention to discourage the men as much as possible. 
His action in censuring officers in the presence of enlisted men was an act that tended 
toward breaking down the confidence that the men had in their officers, and he pursued 
this method on innumerable occasions. On one occasion he referred to his division, in 
talking to another officer, as the “rapist division”; he constantly cast aspersion on the 
work of the colored officer and permitted other officers to do the same in his presence, 
as is evidenced by the following incident which took place in the office of the Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-3, at Bourbon-les- Bains: 

The staff had just been organized and several General Headquarters officers were 
at Headquarters advising relative to the organization of the different offices. These 
officers were in conversation with General Ballou, Colonel Greer, the Chief of Staff, 
Major Hickox, and Brigadier-General Hay. In the course of the conversation Brigadier- 
General Hay made the remark that “In my opinion there is no better soldier than the 
Negro, but God damn a ‘nigger’ officer”! This rémark was made in the presence of 
General Ballou and was the occasion for much laughter. 

After the 92d Division moved from the Argonne forest to the Marbache Sector 
the 368th Infantry was held in reserve at Pompey. It was at this place that General 
Ballou ordered all of the enlisted men and officers of this unit to congregate and re- 
ceive an address to be delivered to them by him. No one had any idea as to the nature 
of this address; but on the afternoon designated, the men and officers assembled on 
the ground, which was used as a drill-ground, and the officers were severely censured 
relative to the operation that had taken place in the Argonne forest. The General 
advised the officers, in the presence of the enlisted men, that in his opinion they were 
cowards; that they had failed; and that “they did not have the guts” that made brave 
men. This speech was made to the officers in the presence of all of the enlisted men 
of the 368th Infantry and was an act contrary to all traditions of the Army. 

When Mr. Ralph Tyler, the-accredited correspondent of the War Department, 
reached the Headquarters of the 92d Division and was presented to General Ballou, 
he was received with the utmost indifference and nothing was done to enable him to 
reach the units at the front in order to gain the information which he desired. After 
Mr. Tyler was presented to General Ballou, the General walked out of the office of 
the Chief of Staff with Mr. Tyler, came into the office of the Adjutant, where all 
of the enlisted men worked, and stood directly in front of the desk of the colored 
officer, who was seated in the office of the Adjutant, and in a loud voice said to Mr. 
Tyler: “I regard the colored officer as a distinct failure. He is cowardly and has none 
of the traits which go to make a successful officer.” This expression was made in the 
‘presence of all of the enlisted personnel and in a tone of voice loud enough for all of 
them to hear. 

General Ballou’s Chief of Staff was a white Georgian and from first to last his 
malign influence was felt and he openly sought political inflence to antagonize his 
own troops. 

General ——_—————_, Commanding Officer of the ————————- (92d Division), 
said to Major Patterson (colored), Division Judge-Advocate, that there was, a con- 
certed action on the part of the white officers throughout France to discredit the work 
of the colored troops in France and that everything was being done to advertise those 
things that would reflect discredit upon the men and officers and to withhold anything 
that would bring to these men praise or commendation. ae 
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On the afternoon of November 8, the Distinguished Service Cross was awarded to 
Lieutenant Campbell and Private Bernard Lewis, 368th Infantry, the presentation of 
which was made with the prescribed ceremonies, taking place on a large field just out- 
side of Villers-en-Haye and making a very impressive sight. The following morning 
a private from the 804th Pioneer Infantry was executed at Belleville, for rape. The 
official photographer attached to the 92d Division arose at 5 A. M. on the morning of 
the execution, which took place at 6 A. M., and made a moving-picture film of the hang- 
ing of this private. Although the presentation of the Distinguished Service Crosses 
occurred at 3 P. M. on the previous day, the official photographer did not see fit to 
make a picture of this and when asked if he had made a picture of the presentation, 
he replied that he had forgotten about it. 

The campaign against Negro officers began in the cantonments. At Camp Dix 
every effort was made to keep competent colored artillery officers from being trained. 
Most of the Colonels began a campaign for wholesale removals of Negre officers from 
the moment of embarkation. 

At first an attempt was made to have General Headquarters in France assent ° 
to the blanket proposition that white and Negro officers would not get on in the. same 
organization; this was unsuccessful and was followed by the charge that Negroes 
were incompetent as officers. This charge was made wholesale and before the colored 
officers had had a chance to prove themselves, “Efficiency Boards” immediately began 
wholesale removals and as such boards could act on the mere opinion of field officers 
the colored company officers began to be removed wholesale and to be replaced by whites. 

The court martials of Negro officers were often outrageous in their contravention 
of common sense and military law. The experience of one Captain will illustrate. 
He was a college man, with militia training, who secured a Captaincy at Des Moines 
—a very difficult accomplishment—and was from the first regarded as an efficient 
officer by his fellows; when he.reached Europe, however, the Major of his battalion 
was from Georgia, and this Captain was too independent to suit him. The Major 
suddenly ordered the Captain under close arrest and after long delay preferred twenty- 
three charges against him. These he afterward reduced to seven, continuing mean- 
time to heap restrictions and insults on the accused, but untried, officer. Instead 
of breaking arrest or resenting his treatment the Captain kept cool, hired a good 
colored lawyer in his division and put up so strong a fight that the court martial 
acquitted him and restored him to his command, and sent the Major to the stevedores. 

Not every officer was able thus to preserve his calm and poise. 

One colored officer turned and cursed his unfair superiors and the court martial, 
and revealed an astonishing story of the way in which he had been hounded. 

A Lieutenant of a Machine Gun Battalion was employed at Intelligence and Per- 
sonnel work. He was dismissed and reinstated three times because the white officers 
who succeeded him could not do the work. Finally he was under arrest for one and 
one-half months and was dismissed from service, but General eee investi- 
gated the case and restored him to his rank. , 

Most of the Negro officers had no chance to fight. Some w e naturally incom- 
petent and deserved demotion or removal, but these men were npt objects of attack’ 
as often as the more competent and independent men. 

Here, however, as so often afterward, the French stepped in, quite unconsciodsly, 
and upset careful plans. While the American officers were convinced of the Negro 
officers’ incompetency and were besieging General Headquarters to remove them en 
masse, the French instructors at the Gondricourt Training School, where Captains 
and selected Lieutenants were sent for training, reported that the Negroes were among 
the best Americans sent there. 

Moreover, the 93d Division, which had never been assembled or even completed 
as a unit and stood unrecognized and unattached, was suddenly called in the desperate 
French need, to be brigaded with French soldiers. The Americans were thoroughly 
scared. Negroes and Negro officers were about to be introduced to French democracy 
without the watchful eye of American color hatred to guard them. Something must 


a done. 
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As the Negro troops began moving toward the Vosges sector of the battlefront, 
August 6, 1918, active anti-Negro propaganda became evident. From the General 
Headquarters of the American Army at Chaumont the French Military Mission sud- 
denly sent out, not. simply to the French Army, but to all the Prefects and Sous-Prefects 
of France (corresponding to our governors and mayors), data setting forth at length 
the American attitude toward Negroes; warning against social recognition; stating 
that Negroes were prone to deeds of violence and were threatening America with 
degeneration, etc. The white troops backed this propaganda by warnings and tales 
wherever they preceded the blacks. 


This misguided effort was lost on the French. In some cases peasants and vil- 
lagers were scared at the approach of Negro troops, but this was but temporary and 
the colored troops everywhere they went soon became easily the best liked of all 
foreign soldiers. They were received in the best homes, and where they could speak 
French or their hosts understood English, there poured forth their story of injustice 

and wrong into deeply sympathetic ears. The impudent swagger of many white 
' troops, with their openly expressed contempt for “Frogs” and their evident failure to 
understand the first principles of democracy in the most democratic of lands, finished 
the work thus begun. 


No sounding words of President Wilson can offset in the minds of thousands of 
Frenchmen the impression of disloyalty and coarseness which the attempt to force 
color prejudice made on a people who just owed their salvation to black West Africa! 


Little was published or openly said, but when the circular on American Negro 
prejudice was brought to the attention of the French ministry, it was quietly collected 
and burned. And in a thousand delicate ways the French expressed their silent dis- 
approbation. For instance, in a provincial town a colored officer entered a full dining- 
‘room; the smiling landlady hastened to seat him (how natural!) at a table with 
white American officers, who immediately began to show their displeasure. A French 
officer at a neighboring table with French officers quietly glanced at the astonished 
landlady. Not a word was said, no one in the dining-room took any apparent notice, 
but the black officer was soon seated with the courteous Frenchmen. 


On the Negroes this double experience of deliberate and devilish persecution from 
their own countrymen, coupled with a taste of real democracy and world-old culture, 
was revolutionizing. They began to hate prejudice and discrimination as they had 
never hated it before. They began to realize its eternal meaning and complications. 
Far from filling them with a desire to escape from their race and country, they were 
filled with a bitter, dogged determination never to give up the fight for Negro equality 
in America. If American color prejudice counted on this war experience to break the 
spirit of the young Negro, it counted without its host. A new, radical Negro spirit 
has been born in France, which leaves us older radicals far behind. Thousands of 
young black men have offered their lives for the Lilies of France and they return 
ready to offer them again for the Sun-flowers of -Afro-America, 


THE 98RD DIVISION 


‘HE first American Negroes to arrive in France were the Labor Battalions, com- 
prising all told some 150,000 men. 


The Negro fighting units were the 92nd and 98rd Divisions. 


The so-called 98rd Division was from the first a thorn in the flesh of the Bourbons. 
It consisted of Negro National Guard troops almost exclusively officered by Negroes,— 
the 8th Illinois, the 15th New York, and units from the District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Ohio, Tennessee and Massachusetts. The division was thus incomplete and never really 
functioned as a division. For a time it was hoped that Colonel Young might be 
given his chance here, but nothing came of this. Early in April when the need of 
the French for re-enforcements was sorest, these black troops were hurriedly trans- 
ported to France and were soon brigaded with the French armies, 
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THE 369TH 


Ts regiment was originally authorized by Governor Sulzer, but its formation’ 
was long prevented. Finally it was organized with but one Negro officer. 
Eventually the regiment sailed with colored and white offieers, landing in France, 
January 1, 1918, and went into the second battle of the Marne in July, east of Verdun, 
near Ville-sur-Turbe. It was thus the first American Negro unit in battle and one 
of the first American units. Colored officers took part in this battle and some were 
cited for bravery. Nevertheless the white Colonel, Hayward, after the battle secured 
the transfer of every single colored officer, except the bandmaster and chaplain. 

The regiment was in a state of irritation many times, but it was restrained by 
the influence of the non-commissioned officers—very strong in this case because the 
regiment was all from New York and mainly from Harlem—and especially because 
being brigaded with the French they were from the first treated on such terms of 
equality and brotherhood that they were eager to fight. There were charges that 
Colonel Hayward and his white officers needlessly sacrificed the lives of these men. 
This, of course, is hard to prove; but 
certainly the casualties in this regiment 
were heavy and in the great attack in 
the Champagne, in September and Oc- 
tober, two hundred were killed and 
eight hundred were wounded and 
gassed. The regiment went into battle 
with the French on the left and the 
Morrocans on the right and got into 
its own barrage by advancing faster 
than the. other units. It was in line 
seven and one-half days, when three to 
four days is usually the limit. 

In all, the regiment was under fire 
191 days—a record for any American 
unit. It received over 170 citations for 
the Croix de Guerre and Distinguished 
Service Cross and was the first unit of 
the Allied armies to reach the Rhine, 
November 18, with the Second French 
Army. 


THE 371ST AND 372ND 


T HE 371st Regiment was drafted 
from South Carolina and had 
southern white officers from the first, 
many of whom were arrogant and over- 
bearing. The regiment mobilized at sepGEaNT £. W. BARRINGTINE, 860th U. 8 
Camp Jackson, October 5-17, and  1., WITH FRENCH MEDAILLE MILITAIRE AND 
embarked for France, April 9, from . note DE. CUERRE: 
Newport News, Va. It was trained at Rembercourt-aux-Ports (Meuse) and left for 
the region near Bar-le-Duc, June 5. The troops arrived in the Argonne June 22. 
They were brigaded with the 157th French Division, 13th Army Corps, and remained 
in the battle-line, front and reserve, until the Armistice was signed. 

There are few data at present available for the history of this regiment because 
there were no colored officers to preserve it. It is rumored, however, that after the 
first battle the number of casualties among the meanest of their officers led to some 
mutual understandings. The regiment received a number of citations for bravery. 

As this regiment was brigaded usually with the 372nd, a part of its history follows: 

The official records show that the 372nd Infantry was organized at Camp Stuart, 
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January 1, 1918, Colonel Glendie B. Young, Infantry, U. 8. N. G., commanding, and 
_ included the following National Guard units: First Separate Battalion, District of 
Columbia, Infantry; Ninth Battalion of Ohio, Infantry; Company L, Sixth Massa- 
chusetts, Infantry; and one company each from Maryland, Tennessee and Connecticut. 
To these were added lafer 250 men from Camp Custer; excepting the Staff, Machine 
Gun, Headquarters and Supply Companies, the regiment was officered by colored men. 

The regiment was brigaded with the 371st into the 186th Infantry Brigade, a 
unit of the Provisional 93rd Division. It was understood that the 93rd Division, 
which was to be composed of all Negro troops, would be fully organized in France; 
but when the 372nd arrived at St. Nazaire, April 14, 1918, the organization was placed 
under command of the French. Four weeks later the brigade was dissolved and the 
98rd Division ceased to be mentioned. Its four regiments were all subject to orders 
of the French G. Q. G., General Petain, commanding. 

The regiment spent five weeks in training and re-organization at Conde-en-Barrois 
(Meuse), as a unit of the 13th French Army Corps. The men were trained in 
French methods by French officers and non-commissioned officers with French ord- 
nance equipment. They developed so rapidly that a French Major exclaimed en- 
thusiastically on the street: “These men are intelligent and alert. Their regiment will 
have a glorious career.” Thus, from the beginning the worth of our troops was recog- 
nized by a veteran of the French Army. 

To complete its training under actual war conditions, the regiment was sent to 
a “quiet sector”—sub-sector, Argonne West, on June 8, where it spent twenty days 
learning the organization of defensive positions and how to hold these positions under 
shell fire from the enemy. During this time it was a part of the 63rd French Di- 
vision and during the last ten days it was a part of the 35th French Division. .On 
July 2, the 372nd Infantry became permanently identified with the 157th French 
Division, commanded by General Goybet. The division consisted of two colored Amer- 
ican regiments and one French regiment of infantry. The artillery units, engineers, 
sanitary train, etc., were all French. On his first inspection tour, at Vanquois, General 
Goybet asked one of our men if he thought the Germans could pass if they started 
over. The little brown private replied: “Not if the boches can’t do a good job in 
killing all of us.”” That pleased the new General very much and clinched his confidence 
in the black troops. 

On July 13 the regiment retired to a reserve position near the village of Locheres 
(Meuse), for temporary rest and to help sustain the coming blow. The next day 
Colonel Young was relieved of command by Colonel Herschel Tupes, a regular army 
officer. In the afternoon the regiment was assembled and prepared for action, but it 
later was found that it would not be needed. The attack of the Germans was 
launched near Rheims on the night of July 14 and the next evening the world read 
of the decisive defeat of the Germans by General Gourand’s army. 

The following Sunday found the regiment billeted in the town of Sivry-la-Perche, 
not very far from Verdun. After a band concert in the afternoon Colonel Tupes 
introduced himself to his command. In the course of his remarks, he said that he 
had always commanded regulars, but he had little doubt that the 372nd Infantry 
could become as good as any regiment in France. 

On July 26 the regiment occupied sub-sector 304. The occupation of this sub- 
sector was marked by hard work and. discontentment. The whole position had to be 
re-organized, and in doing this the men maintained their previous reputation for good 
work. The total stay in the sector was seven weeks. The regiment took part in two 
raids and several individuals distinguished themselves: one man received a Croix de 
Guerre because he held his trench mortar between his legs to continue firing when 
the base had been damaged by a shell; another carried a wounded French comrade 
from “No Man’s Land” under heavy fire, and was also decorated. Several days after 
a raid, the Germans were retaliating by shelling the demolished village of Montzeville, 
situated in the valley below the Post-of-Command and occupied by some of the reserves; 
Private Rufus Pinckney rushed through the heavy fire and rescued a wounded French 
soldier. 
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On another occasion, Private Kenneth Lewis of the Medical Detachment, later 
killed at his post, displayed such fine qualities of coolness and disdain for danger by 
sticking to duty until the end that two post-mortem decorations: the Croix de Guerre 
with Palm and Medaille Militaire were awarded. The latter is a very distinguished 
recognition in the French Army. 


So well had the regiment worked in the Argonne that it was sent to relieve the 
128rd French Infantry Regiment in the sub-sector Vanquois, on July 28. An attack by 
the Germans in the valley of the Aire, of which Vanquois was a key, was expected at 
any moment. New defenses were to be constructed and old ones strengthened. The men 
applied themselves with a courageous devotion, night and day, tostheir tasks and after 
two weeks of watchful working under fire, Vanquois became a formidable defensive 
system. 


Besides the gallantry of Private Pinckney, Montzeville must be remembered in 
connection with the removal of colored officers from the regiment. It was there that 
a board of. officers (all white) requested by Colonel Young and appointed by Colonel 
Tupes, sat.on the cases of twenty-one colored officers charged with inefficiency. Only 
one out of that number was acquitted: he was later killed in action. The charges of 
inefficiency were based on physical disability, insufficient training, unsuitability. The 
other colored officers who had been removed were either transferred to other units or 
sent to re-classification depots. 


The Colonel told the Commanding General through an interpreter: “The colored 
officers in this regiment know as much about their duties as a child.” The General 
was surprised and whispered to another French officer that the Colonel himself was 
not so brilliant and that he believed it was prejudice that caused the Colonel to make 
such a change. A few moments after, the Colonel told the General that he had re- 
quested that no more colored officers be sent to the regiment. In reply to this the General 
explained how unwise it was because, the colored officers had been trained along with 
their men at a great expenditure of time and money by the American and French 
governments; and, also, he doubted if well-qualified white officers could be spared 
him from other American units. The General insisted that the time was at hand 
for the great autumn drive and that it would be a hindrance because he feared the 
men would not be pleased with the change. The Colonel heeded not his General and 
forwarded two requests for an anti-colored-officer regiment. He went so far as to tell 
the Lieutenant-Colonel that he believed the regiment should have white men for 
non-commissioned officers. Of course, the men would not have stood for this at any 
' price. The Colonel often would tell the Adjutant to never trust a “damned black 
clerk” and that he considered “one white man worth a million Negroes.” 


About September 8 the regiment was relieved by the 129th United States Infantry 
and was sent to the rear for a period of rest. Twenty-four hours after arrival in the 
rest area, orders were received to proceed farther. The nightly marches began. The 
regiment marched from place to place in the Aube, the Marne and the Haute Marne 
until it went into the great Champagne battle on September 27. 


For nine days it helped push the Hun toward the Belgian frontier. Those days 
were hard, but these men did their duty and came out with glory. Fortunately, all 
the colored officers had not left the regiment and it was they and the brave sergeants 
who led the men to victory and fame. The new white officers had just arrived, some 
of them the night before the regiment went into battle, several of whom had never 
been under fire in any capacity, having just come out of the training school at Langres. 
Nevertheless, the regiment was cited by the French and the regimental colors were 
decorated by Vice-Admiral Moreau at Brest, January 24, 1919. 


After the relief on the battlefield, the regiment reached Somme Bionne (Marne) 
October 8. Congratulations came in from everywhere except American Headquarters. 
After a brief rest of three days the regiment was sent to a quiet sector in the Vosges, 
on the frontier of Alsace. The Colonel finally disposed of the remaining colored 
officers, except the two dentists and the two chaplains. All the officers -were instructed 
to carry their arms at all times and virtually to shoot any soldier on the least provoca- 
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tion. As a consequence, a corporal of Company L was shot and killed by First Lieu- 
tenant James B. Coggins, from North Carolina, for a reason that no one has ever 
been able to explain. The signing of the Armistice and the cessation of hostilities, 
perhaps, prevented a general, armed opposition to a system of prejudice encouraged 
by the Commanding Officer of the Regiment. 

Despite the prejudice of officers toward the men, the regiment marched from 
Ban-de-Laveline to Granges of Vologne, a distance of forty-five kilometers, in one 
day and maintained such remarkable discipline that the officers themselves were com- 
pelled to accord them praise. 

While stationed at Granges, individuals in the regiment were decorated on De- 
cember 17 for various deeds of gallantry in the Champagne battle. General Goybet 
presented four military medals and seventy-two Croix de Guerre to enlisted men. 
Colonel Tupes presented four Distinguished Service Crosses to enlisted men. At the 


timie, the regiment had just been returned to the American command, the following 


order was read: 


157th Division | Haqrs. December 15th, 1918. 
Staff. 
General Order No. 246. 


On the date of the 12th of December, 1918, the 37lst and the 372nd R. I., U. S. 
have been returned to the disposal of the American Command. It is not without 
profdund emotion that I come. in the name of the 157th (French) Division and in my 
personal name, to say good-bye to our valiant comrades of combat. ; 

For seven months we have lived as brothers of arms, sharing the same works. 
the same hardships, the same dangers; side by side we have taken part in the great 
battle of the Champagne, that a wonderful victory has ended. 

The 157th (French) Division will never forgét the wonderful impetus irresistible, 
the rush heroic of the colored American regiments on the “Observatories Crest” and 
in the Plain of Menthois. The most formidable defense, the nests of machine guns, 
the best organized positions, the artillery barrages most crushing, could not stop them. 
These best regiments have gone through all with disdain of death and thanks to their 
courage devotedness, the “Red Hand” Division has during nine hard days of battle 
been ahead in the victorious advance of the Fourth (French) Army. 

Officers and non-commissioned officers and privates of the 37lst and 372nd Regi- 
ments Infantry, U. S., I respectfully salute your glorious dead and I bow down before 
your standards, which by the side of the 333rd R. I., led us to victory. 

Dear Friends from America, when you have crossed back over the ocean, don’t 
forget the “Red Hand” Division. Our fraternity of arms has been soaked in the blood 
of the brave. Those bonds will be indestructible. 

Keep a faithful remembrance to your General, so proud to have commanded you, 
and remember that his thankful affection is gained to you forever. 

(Signed) General Goybet, Commanding the 157th (French) Division, Infantry. 


Colonel Tupes, in addressing the regiment, congratulated them on the achieve- 
ments and expresséd his satisfaction with their conduct. He asked the men to take 
a just pride in their accomplishments and their spirit.of loyalty. 

Can this be surpassed for eccentricity? 

The seven weeks at Granges were pleasant and profitable socially. Lectures were 
given to the men by French officers, outdoor recreation was provided and the civilian 
population opened their hearts and their homes to the Negro heroes. Like previous 
attempts, the efforts of the white officers to prevent the mingling of Negroes with the 
French girls of the village were futile. Every man was taken on his merits. The 
mayor of Granges gave the regiment an enthusiastic farewell. 

On January 1, 1919, the regiment entrained for Le Mans (Sarthe). After com- 
plying with the’red-tape preparatory to embarkation and the delousing process it went 
to Brest, arriving there January 13, 1919. 


? 
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THE 370TH 


P to this point the anti-Negro propaganda is clear and fairly consistent and un- 
opposed. General Headquarters had not only witnessed instructions in Negro 
prejudice to the French, but had, also, consented to wholesale removals of officers 
among the engineers and infantry, on the main ground of color. Even the French, 
in at least one case, had been persuaded that Negro officers were the cause of certain 
inefficiencies in Negro units. 

Undoubtedly the cruel losses of the 369th Regiment were due in part to the as- 
sumption of the French at first that the American Negroes were like the Senegalese; 
these half-civilized troops could not in the time given them be trained in modern machine 
warfare, and they were rushed at the enemy almost with naked hands. The resulting 
slaughter was horrible. Our troops tell of great black fields of stark and crimson dead 
after some of these superhuman onrushes. 

It was this kind of fighting that the French expected of the black Americans at 
first and some white American officers did not greatly care so long as white men got 
the glory. The French easily misunderstood the situation at first and assumed that 
the Negro officers were to blame, especially as this was continually suggested to them 
by the Americans. 

It was another story, however, when the 370th Regiment came. This was the 
famous-8th Illinois, and it had a full quota of Negro officers, from Colonel down. It 
had seen service on the Mexican Border; it went to Houston, Tex., after the Thirteen 
had died for Freedom; and it was treated with wholesome respect. It was sent. to 
Newport News, Va., for embarkation; once Colonel Dennison refused to embark his 
troops and marched them back to camp because he learned they were to be “Jim- 
Crowed” on the way over. 

The regiment arrived at Brest, April 22, and was assigned to the 72nd French 
Division, remaining near Belfort until June 17. Then it went with the 34th French 
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Division into the front-line, at St. Mihiel, for a month and later with the 36th French 
Division into the Argonne, where they fought. They were given a short period of rest 
and then they went into the front-line, at Soissons, with the 59th French Division. 
In September and October they were fighting again. 

On September 15, in the Vauxaillion area, they captured Mt. Dessinges and the 
adjacent woods after severe fighting. They held a sector alone afterward on the Canal 
L’Oise et Aisne and when attacked, repulsed the Germans and moved forward, gaining 
the praise of the French General. On October 24, the regiment went into the front- 
line again, near Grand Lup, and performed excellent service; the Armistice found part 
of the regiment across the Belgian frontier. 

The general conduct of the regiment was excellent. No case of rape was reported 
and only one murder. The regiment received sixteen Distinguished Service Crosses 
and seventy-five Croix de Guerre, beside company citations. 

When at first the regiment did not adopt the tactics of “shock” troops, the white 
Americans again took their cue and inspired a speech from the French General, which 
the colored men could not understand. It was not long, however, before the French 
General publicly apologized for his first and hasty criticism and afterward he repeatedly 
commended both officers and men for their bravery, intelligence and daring. This 
regiment received more citations than any other American regiment for bravery on 
the field of battle. There was, of course, the fly in the ointment,—the effort to sub- 
stitute white officers was strong and continuous, notwithstanding the fact that many 
of the black officers of this regiment were among the most efficient in the American 
Army. 

General Headquarters by this time haa begun to change its attitude and curb 
the Bourbons. It announced that it’was not the policy of the American Army to 
make wholesale removals simply on account of color and it allowed the citations for 
bravery of Negro troops to be approved. 

Nevertheless, the pressure continued. First the colored Colonel, the ranking 
Negro officer in France, was sent home. The reason for this is not clear. At any 
rate Colonel Dennison was replaced by a white Colonel, who afterward accepted a 
Croix de Guerre for an exploit which the Negro officers to a man declare was actually 
performed by a Negro officer while he was sitting snugly in his tent. The men of 
the regiment openly jeered him, crying out: “Blue Eyes ain’t our Colonel; Duncan’s 
our Colonel!” referring to the colored Lieutenant-Colonel. But the white Colonel was 
diplomatic; he let the colored officers run the regiment, posed as the “Moses” of the 
colored race (to the open amusement of the Negroes) and quietly tried to induct 
white officers. “I cannot understand why they sent this white Lieutenant,” he said 
plaintively to a colored officer. The officer at that moment had in his pocket a copy 
of the Colonel’s telegram asking General Headquarters for’ white officers. But the 
Armistice came before the Colonel succeeded in getting but two white officers,—his 
brother as Major (without a battalion) and one Lieutenant. 

The organization that ranked all America in distinction remained, therefore, a 
Negro organization, for the white Colonel was only “commanding” and Dennison 
was still titular head. 


THE 92ND DIVISION 


O much for the 93rd Division. Its troops fought magnificently in the Champagne, 

the Argonne and elsewhere and were given unstinted praise by the French and 
even commendation by the Americans. They fought well, too, despite the color of their 
officers—371st Regiment under. white, the 369th and 372nd Regiments under white 
and colored, and the 370th Regiment under colored were equally brave, except that 
the 370th Regiment made the most conspicuous record. 

One might conclude under ordinary circumstances that it was a matter effi- 
ciency in officers and not of race, but, unfortunately, the efficient colored officer ‘had 
almost no chance even to try except in the-70th Regiment and in the Champagne 
battle with the 372nd Regiment. With a fair Noance there is no doubt that he could 
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have led every one of these regiments just as well as the white officers. It must, too, 
be remembered that all the non-commissioned officers in all these regiments were 
Negroes. ) 


The storm center of the Negro troops was the 92nd Division. The brigading of 
the 93rd Division with the French made wholesale attack and depreciation difficult, 
since it was continually annulled by the generous appreciation of the French. The 
92nd Division, however, was planned as a complete Negro division, manned by Negro 
company officers. Everything depended, then, on the General and field officers as to 
how fair this experiment should be. 


From the very first there was open and covert opposition and trouble. Instead of 
putting, Colonel Young at the head, the white General Ballou, was chosen and sur- 
rounded by southern white officers who despised “nigger” officers. 


General Ballou himself was well-meaning, but weak, vacillating, without great 
ability and afraid of southern criticism. He was morbidly impressed by the horror. 
of this “experiment” and proceeded from the first to kill the morale of his troops by 
orders and speeches. He sought to make his Negro officers feel personal responsibility 
for the Houston outbreak; he tried to accuse them indirectly of German propaganda; 
he virtually ordered them to submit to certain personal humiliations and discrim- 
inations without protest. Thus, before the 92nd Division was fully formed, General 
Ballou had spread hatred and distrust among his officers and men. “That old Ballou 
stuff!’ became a by-word in the division for anti-Negro propaganda. Ballou was finally 
dismissed from his command for “tactical inefficiency.” 


The main difficulty, however, lay in a curious misapprehension in white men of 
the meaning and method of race contact in America. They sought desperately to 
reproduce in the Negro division and in France the racial restrictions of America, on 
the theory that any new freedom would “spoil” the blacks. But they did not under- 
stand the fact that men of the types who became Negro officers protect themselves 
from continuous insult and discrimination by making and moving in a world of their 
own; they associate socially where they are more than welcome; they live for the most 
part beside neighbors who like them; they attend schools where they are not insulted; 
and they work where their work is appreciated. Of course, evety once in a while they 
have to-unite to resent encroachments upon their world—new discriminations in law 
and custom; but this is occasional and not continuous. 


The world which General] Ballou and his field officers tried to re-create for Negro 
officers was a world of continuous daily insult and discrimination to an extent that 
none had ever experienced, and they did this in a country where the discrimination 
was artificial and entirely unnecessary, arousing the liveliest astonishment and mys- 
tification. ; 

For instance, when the Headquarters Company of the 92nd Division sailed for 
Brest, elaborate quarters in the best hotel were reserved for white officers, and un- 
finished barracks, without beds and in the cold and mud, were assigned Negro officers. 
The colored officers went to their quarters and then returned to the city. They found 
that the white Americans, unable to make themselves understood in French, had not 
been given their reservation, but had gone to another and poorer hotel. The black 
officers immediately explained and took the fine reservations. 

As no Negroes had been trained in artillery, it was claimed immediately that none 
were competent. Nevertheless, some were finally found to qualify. Then it was claimed 
that technically trained privates were impossible to find. There were plenty to be 
had if they could be gathered from the various camps. Permission to do this was 
long refused, but after endless other delays and troubles, the Field Artillery finally 
came into being with a few colored officers. Before the artillery was ready, the 
division mobilized at Camp Upton, between May 28 and June 4, and was embarked 
by the tenth of June for France. 

The entire 92nd Division arrived at Brest by June 20. A week later the whole 
division went to Bourbonne-les-Bains, where it stayed in training until August 6. 
Here a determined effort at wholesale replacement of the colored officers took place 
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Fifty white Lieutenants were sent to the camp to replace Negro officers. “Efficiency” 
boards began to weed out colored men. 

Without doubt there was among colored as among white American officers much 
inefficiency, due to lack of adaptability, training and the hurry of preparation. But 
in the case of the Negro officers repeatedly the race question came to the fore and 
permission was asked to remove them because they were colored, while the inefficiency 
charge was a wholesale one against their “race and nature.” 

General Headquarters by this time, however, had settled down to a policy of 
requiring individual, rather than wholesale, accusation, and while this made a dif- 
ference, yet in the army no officer can hold his position long if his superiors for any 
reason wish to get rid of him. While, then, many of the waiting white Lieutenants 
went away, the colored officers began to be systematically reduced in number. ° 

On August 6 the division entered the front-line trenches in the Vosges sector 
and stayed here until September 20. It was a quiet sector, with only an occasional 
German raid to repel.. About September 20, the division began to move to the Argonne, 
where the great American drive to cut off the Germans was to take place. The col- 
ored troops were not to enter the front-lines, as General Pershing himself afterward 
said, as they were entirely unequipped for front-line service. Nevertheless, the 368th 
Regiment, which arrived in the Argonne September 24, was suddenly sent into battle 
on the front-line on the morning of September 26. As this is a typical instance of the 
difficulties of Negro officers and troops, it deserves recital in detail. 

It is the story of the failure of white field officers to do their duty and the par- 
tially successful and long-continued effort of company officers and men to do their 
duty despite this. That there was inexperience and incompetency among the colored 
officers is probable, but it was not confined to them; in their case the greater respon- 
sibility lay elsewhere, for it was the plain duty of the field officers: First, to see that 
their men were equipped for battle; second, to have the plans clearly explained, at 
least, step by step, to the company officers; third, to maintain liaison between bat- 
talions and between the regiment and the French and other American units. 

Here follows the story as it was told to me point by point by those who were 
actually on the spot. They were earnest, able men, mostly Lieutenants and Captains, 
and one could not doubt, there in the dim, smoke-filled tents about Le Mans, their abso- 
lute conscientiousness and frankness. 


THE 368TH 


G lee 368th Regiment went into the Argonne September 24 and was put into the drive 
on the morning of September 26. Its duty was “combat liaison,” with the French 
87th Division and the 77th (white) Division of Americans. The regiment as a whole 
was not equipped for battle in the front-line. It had no artillery support until the 
sixth day of the battle; it had no grenades, no trench fires, trombones, or signal flares, 
no airplane panels for signaling and no shears for German wire. The wire-cutting 
shears given them were absolutely useless with the heavy German barbed wire and 
they were able to borrow only sixteen large shears, which had to serve the whole 
attacking battalion.* Finally, they had no maps and were at no time given definite 
objectives. 
The Second Battalion of the 368th Regiment entered battle on the morning 
of September 26, with Major Elser in command; all the company officers were colored; 


*“On advancing from the French trenches the morning of the twenty-sixth much wire was met with 
by organizations and owing to the fact that none had wirecutters, considerable disorganization resulted 
in the companies, especially in the matte of liaison.” 

“‘As it was almost dark at this time and having no liaison with any of the other units, I decided to 
withdraw until I could get in touch with the Commanding Officer, 368th Infantry. The enemy searched 
along the trails with their artillery during our withdrawal, but none of the shells fell near us; it was 
pitch dark by this time and we had just reached the German’s first trench. There was much confusion 
owing to the mass of wire we had to contend with in the dark before the companies reached the French 
trenches.” 

“Company G spent the entire day of the twenty-sixth working its way through the wire entanglements. 
Great difficulty was experienced in this work because of the lack of wirecutters.” 

—Reports of Major M. A, Elser. 
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- Company F went “over the top” at 5:30 A. M.; Company H, with which the Major 
was, went “over” at 12:30 noon; advancing four kilometers the battalion met the 
enemy’s fire; the Machine Gun Company silenced the fire; Major Elser, who had 
halted in the woods to collect souvenirs from dead German bodies, immediately with: 
drew part of the battalion to the rear in single file about dark without notifying the 
rest of the battalion. Captain Dabney and Lieutenant Powell of the Machine Gun 
Company led the rest of the men out in order about 10:00 P. M. When the broadside 
opened on September 26, Major Elser stood wringing his hands and crying: “What 
shall I do! What shall I do!” At night he deplored the occurrence, said it was all his 
fault, and the next morning Major Elser commended the Machine Gun Company for 
extricating the deserted part of the battalion. Moving forward again at 11 A. M., two 
companies went “over the top” at 4 P. M. without liaison. With the rest of the bat- 
talion again, these companies went forward one and one-half kilometers. Major Elser 
stayed back with the Post-of-Command. Enemy fire and darkness again stopped the 
advancing companies and Captain Jones fell back 500 metres and sent a message 
about 6 A. M. on the morning of September 28 to the Major asking for re-enforcements. 
Captain Jones stayed under snipers’ fire until about 3 P. M. and when no answer to 
his request came from the Major, he went ‘‘over the top” again and retraced the same 
500 metres. Heavy machine gun and rifle fire again greeted him. He took refuge in 
nearby trenches, but his men began to drift away in confusion. All this time the 
Major was in the rear. On September 28, however, Major Elser was relieved of the 
command of the battalion and entered the hospital for “psycho-neurosis,” or “shell- 
shock,”—a phrase which often covers a multitude of sins. Later he was promoted 
to Lieutenant-Colonel and transferred to a Labor Battalion. 


Meantime, on September 27, at 4:30 P. M., the Third Battalion of the 368th 
Infantry moved forward. It was commanded by Major B. F. Norris, a white New 
York lawyer, a graduate of Plattsburg, and until this battle a Headquarters Captain 
with no experience on the line. Three companies of the battalion advanced two and 
one-half kilometres and about 6:30 P. M. were fired on by enemy machine guns. The 
Major, who was in support with one company and a platoon of machine guns, ordered 
the machine guns to trenches seventy-five yards in the rear. The Major’s orders were 
confusing and the company as well as the platoon retreated to the trenches, leaving 
the firing-line unsupported. Subjected to heavy artillery, grenade, machine gun and 
rifle fire during the whole night of September 27 and being without artillery support 
or grenades, the firing line broke and the men took refuge in the trench with the 
Major, where all spent a terrible night under rain and bombardment. Next morning, 
September 28, at 7:30 A. M., the firing-line was restored and an advance ordered. 
The men led by their colored officers responded. They swept forward two and one- 
half kilometres and advanced beyond both French and Americans on the left and 
right. Their field officers failed to keep liaison with the French and American white 
units and even lost track of their own Second Battalion, which was dribbling away 
in one of the front trenches. The advancing firing-line of the Third Battalion met 
a withering fire of trench mortars, seventy-sevens, machine guns, etc. It still had 
no artillery support and being too far in advance received the German fire front, 
flank and rear and this they endured five hours. The line broke at 12:30 and the 
men retreated to the support trench, where the Major was. He reprimanded the 
colored officers severely. They reported the intense artillery fire and their lack of 
equipment, their ignorance of objectives and their lack of maps for which they had 
asked. They were ordered to re-form and take up positions, which they did. Many 
contradictory orders passed to the Company Commanders during the day: to advance, 
to halt, to hold, to withdraw, to leave woods as quitkly as possible. Finally, at 6:3C 
P, M., they were definitely ordered to advance. They advanced three kilometres and 
met exactly the same conditions as before,—heavy artillery fire on all sides. The 
Company Commanders were unable to hold all their men and the Colonel ordered 
the Major to withdraw his battalion from the line. Utter confusion resulted,—there 
were many casualties and many were gassed. Major Norris withdrew, leaving a pla- 
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toon under Lieutenant Dent on the line ignorant of the command to withdraw. They 
escaped finally unaided during the night. 

The Chief of Staff said in his letter to Senator McKellar: “One of our majors com- 
manding a battalion said: ‘The men are rank cowards, there is no other words for it.’ ”’ 

A colored officer writes: 

“I was the only colored person present when this was uttered: It was on the 27th 
of last September in the second line trenches of Vienne Le Chateau in our attack in the 
Argonne and was uttered by Major B. F. Norris, commanding the 3rd Battalion. Major 
Norris, himself, was probably the biggest coward because he left his Battalion out in 
the front lines and came back to the Colonel’s dugout a nervous wreck. I was there in 
a bunk alongside of the wall and this major came and laid down beside me and he- 
moaned and groaned so terribly all night that I couldn’t hardly close my eyes—he 
jumped and twisted worse than anything I have ever seen in my life. He was a rank 
' coward himself and left his unit on some trifling pretext and remained back all night.” 

From September 26-29 the First Battalion of the 368th Infantry, under Major 
J. N. Merrill, was in the front-line French trenches. On the night of September 28 
it prepared to advance, but after being kept standing under shell-fire for two hours 
it was ordered back to the trenches. A patrol was sent out to locate the Third Bat- 
talion, but being refused maps by the Colonel it was a long time on the quest and 
before it returned the First Battalion was ordered to advance, on the morning of 
September 29. By 1:00 P. M. they had advanced one mile when they were halted to 
find Major Merrill. Finally Major Merrill was located after two hours’ search. A 
French Lieutenant guided them to positions in an old German trench. The Major 
ordered them forward 600 yards to other deserted German trenches. Terrific shell- 
fire met them here, and there were many casualties. They stayed in the trench during 
the night of September 29 and at noon on September 30 were ordered to advance. 
They advanced three kilometres through the woods, through shell and machine gun 
fire and artillery barrage. They dug in and stayed all night under fire. On October 
1 the French Artillery came up and put over a barrage. Unfortunately, it fell short 
and the battalion was caught between the German and French barrages and compelled 
hastily to withdraw. 

The regiment was soon after relieved by a French unit and taken by train to the 
Marbache sector. Major Elser, of the Second Battalion, made no charges against his 
colored officers and verbally assumed responsibility for the failure of his battalion. 
There was for a time strong talk of a court martial for him. Major Merrill made no 
charges; but Major Norris on_account of the two breaks in the line of the Third 
Battalion on September 28 ordered five of his colored line officers court-martialed for 
cowardice and abandonment of positions—a Captain, two First Lieutenants, and a Sec- 
ond Lieutenant were aceused. Only one case,—that of the Second Lieutenant, had 
been decided at this writing. He was found guilty by the court-martial, but on review 
of his case by General Headquarters he was acquitted and restored to his command. 

Colonel Greer in the letter to Senator McKellar on December 6, writes as follows: 
“From there we went to the Argonne and in the offensive starting there on September 
26, had one regiment in the line, attached to the 38th French Corps. They failed there 
in all their missions, laid down and sneaked to the rear, until they were withdrawn.” 

This is what Colonel Durand, the French General who was in command in this 
action, said in a French General Order: “L’Honneur de la prise de Binarville dott 
revenir au 368th R. 1. U.S.” 

And this is what Colonel Greer himself issued in General Order No. 38, Headquar- 
ters 92nd Division, the same day he wrote his infamous letter to this senator: “The 
Division Commander desires to commend in order the meritorious tonduct of Private 
Charles E. Boykin, Company C, 326th Field Signal Battalion. On the afternoon of 
September 26, 1918, while the 368th Infantry was in action in the Argonne forest the 
Regimental Commander moved forward to establish a P. C. and came upon a number 
of Germans who fled to the woods which were FOUND TO BE ALIVE WITH MA- 
CHINE GUNS. The Commanding Officer ordered the woods searched to the top of 
the hill, the officer in charge of the scouting (2nd Lieutenant C. W. Carpenter) called 
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for volunteers and Private Boykin, a telephone linesman, offered his services and set 
out with the rest of the detail. While trying to flank an enemy machine gun another 
opened fire killing him instantly.” 

_ This effort of the 368th Regiment was seized upon by Army gossip and widely 
heralded as a “failure” of Negro troops, and particularly of Negro officers. Yet the 
same sort of troops and many Negro officers in the Champagne and afterward in 
the Argonne under French leadership covered themselves with glory. The real failure 
in the initial Argonne drive was in American field strategy which was totally unequal 
to German methods and had to learn by bitter experience. It is worse than unfair 
to write off the first experience to the discredit of Negro troops and company officers 
who did all that was humanly possible under the circumstances. 


OTHER UNITS 
HE 365th, 366th and 367th Regiments did not enter the battle-line at all in the 
Argonne. The whole division after the withdrawal of the 368th Regiment was, 
beginning with September 29, transferred to the Metz sector, preparatory to the great 
drive on that fortress which was begun, rather needlessly, as the civilian would judge, 
on the day before the signing of the Armistice, November 10. 

According to plan, the 56th white American Division was on the left, the 92nd 
Division was in the center and the French Army was on the right. The 367th Regi- 
ment led the advance and forged ahead of the flanking units, the entire First Battalion 
being awarded the Croix de Guerre ;—but this time wise field direction held them back, 
and for the first time they were supported by their own Negro Field Artillery. Beside 
the four Infantry Regiments the 92nd Division had the usual other units. 

The 325th Field Signal Battalion, attached to Division Headquarters, was composed 
of four companies organized at Camp Sherman. It had ten colored and twenty white 
officers. It was in France at Bourbonne-les-Bains and then went to the Vosges, where 
it was split into detachments and attached to regiments under the Chief Signal Officer. 
While at school at Gondricourt, July 13-August 18, it made one of the best records 
of any unit. Many of its men were cited for bravery. 

The 167th Field Artillery Brigade consisted of two regiments of Light Artillery 
(75s) trained at Camp Dix (the 349th and 350th) and one regiment of Heavy Ar- 
tillery (the 351st) trained at Camp Meade, which used 155 howitzers. They ex- 
perienced extraordinary difficulties in training. There can be no doubt but that de- 
liberate effort was made to send up for examination in artillery not the best, but the 
poorest equipped candidates. Difficulty was encountered in getting colored men with 
the requisite technical training transferred to the artillery service. If the Command- 
ing Officer in this case had been as prejudiced as in the case of the engineer and other 
units, there would have been no Negro Artillery. But Colonel Moore, although a South- 
erner, insisted on being fair to his men. The brigade landed in Brest June 26 and 
was trained at Montmorillon (Vienne). They were favorites in the town and were re- 
ceived into the social life on terms of perfect equality. There were five colored company 
officers and eight medical officers. The officers were sent to school at La Cortine and 
the Colonel in charge of this French school said that the work of the colored artillery 
brigade was better at the end of two weeks than that of any other American unit that 
had attended the school. The brigade went into battle in the Metz drive and did its 
work without a hitch, despite the fact that it had no transport facilities for their guns 
and had to handle them largely by hand. 

The 317th Ammunition Train, which was attached to Division Headquarters, but 
was under the artillery in battle, was organized at Camp Funston in December, and 
had 1,333 officers and men, divided into two battalions, one motor and one horse, with 
seven companies. There were thirty-three colored and three white officers. The bat- 
talion landed in France June 27 and went to Montmorillon, and to the Artillery Train- 
ing School at La Cortine, with the 167th Field Artillery. It arrived at Marbache 
October 18 and took part in the Metz drive. It had charge, also, of the Corps Am- 
munition dumps. During the drive all the officers were colored and Major Dean was 
in command. General Sherbourne, one of the few Commanding Officers fair to Negro 
troops, warmly commended the work of the artillery. No general court martial took 
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place in the organization from the beginning and no efficiency boards sat. This 
was one of the very few units in which Negroes were promoted: four being made 
Captains, three First Lieutenants, eleven Second Lieutenants, and one a Major. 

Near the close of the war thirty-five Lieutenants commissioned at Camp Taylor 
arrived in France and were sent to schoo] near Nantes. They were subjected to 
many indignities by the American officers and were compelled to enter the class-room 
after the whites: they were refused leaves to town; reprimanded for conversing with 
the women of the city, who were anxious to be kind and sympathetic to the obviously 
oppressed strangers. Notwithstanding all this the men made good records and joined 
their command after the Armistice. 


The 317th Engineers were assembled at Camp Sherman in December with 1,350 
officers and men. There were two battalions and all the officers were colored, except 
four field officers. The Commanding Officers, however, were from the first determined 
to get rid of the Negroes. On May 10 the colored Captains were relieved, and sent to 
the 365th and 366th Regiments. The regiment came to France in June and was trained 
near Bourbonne-les Bains until July 20. On July 22 all the remaining colored officers, 
except two Lieutenants, the chaplain and the medical officers, were relieved at the re- 
peated requests of Colonel Brown, of Georgia, and others. The regiment went to the: 
Vosges in August, and then to the Argonne, doing excellent technical work in building 
and construction. All but one company were attached to the Fourth French Army 
Corps until December 22; only Company E remained with the 92nd Division. 

The 366th Field Hospital was a colored unit with only two or three whites. It 
handled 10,000 cases before and during the Metz drive, four weeks, and was rated 
best in the American Expeditionary Force. Lieutenant Wright, the colored physician 
in charge, was promoted to a Captaincy. 


The final engagement immediately preceding the signing of the Armistice was 
fought in the Marbache sector, south of Metz, and was the most important event in 
which al] the units of the 92nd Division actively participated. The division entered 
this sector October 7 and established headquarters in the village of Marbache, October 
10, 1918. The several regiments were stationed in the front lines of the Division 
sector, with supporting units and reserves in the rear. Almost immediately upon en- 
tering this sector active operations were begun; patrols and reconnoitering parties 
were sent out from our lines; raiding parties were active and both sides found it 
necessary to be constantly on the alert. As the time for the advance of the whole 
Second Army grew nearer heavy shelling became more frequent, patrolling more 
active and raiding parties bolder. It was necessary to obtain all possible information 
regarding: the enemy’s movements and intentions before the advance began. There 
were many thrilling experiences in this sector during the four weeks preceding the 
final struggle. 

On the tenth day of November came the order announcing the great drive and 
outlining the position of the 92nd Division in the line. - 

At 7 A. M. on the eleventh, the artillery broke loose with a terrific bombardment; 
this preparation lasted for a period of 42 minutes and was delivered upon the village 
of Bois Frehaut and the neighboring woods through which the infantry was to pass in 
its advance. In the meantime, the boys in the several companies composing the first 
assault line sprang from their trenches and with grim determination pushed themselves 
into “No Man’s Land” and into the woods in the direction of the great German fortifi- 
cation, the city of Metz. The first objective of the 365th Infantry was Bois Frehaut 
(woods) three miles in depth and two miles in width. Barbed wire entanglements 
were everywhere and German machine guns were sputtering and large cannon were 
sending forth their messengers of death in all directions. The 365th Machine Gun 
- Company, the 37-M M Platoon and our artillery and infantrymen repulsed this mur- 
derous attack and after two hours of desperate fighting Bois Frehaut was taken 
by the 365th and held by the Second Battalion of that organization until the bugle 
sounded the call to cease firing at 11 o’clock on the following morning. 

The attack was led by Company H under the command of Captain William W. 
Green with a detachment of Company A commanded by Lieutenant Gus Mathew 
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Chicago with Company G and two other units in support. In fighting through the 
dense woods, made more difficult by large volumes of smoke from bursting shells, the 
attacking line in Company H became thinned and before many of the men arrived 
after the Company merged from the woods a flanking movement was attempted by 
the German machine gunners, but the timely arrival of Company G under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Walter Lyons saved Company H from this added danger. During 
this attack the Machine Gun Company of the 365th was active in covering the advanc- 
ing infantry and kept the enemy on the run, thus making it impossible for them 
to deliver an effective fire against the men in the assault waive. The second assault 
waive was under the command of Captain Walter R: Sanders who was, also, second 
in command of the Second Battalion of the 365th Infantry. The second waive, under 
heavy shell fire and gas bombs from the artillery, moved up to occupy the position 
first held by the Second Battalion. While making this advance Lieutenant Walter 
Lowe, commanding Company A, was gassed, but he remained with his company, direct- 
ing its movements until a short time before the order came to cease firing on the 
morning of the eleventh. 


While the 365th Infantry was fighting like real heroes the units in the other bat- 
talions were doing exactly the same thing. The first objective reached by the 366th was 
Bois-de-Boivotte. The units’ in the first assault waive moved over the tep at exactly 
seven o’clock on the morning of November 10. The artillery laid down a barrage for 
the advancing troops and protected their advance as far as possible, but the terrific 
bombardment with gas, shrapnel and machine gun fire from the German trenches 
made progress difficult as wel] as extremely dangerous. The troops, accustomed as they 
were by this time to bursting shells and gas bombs, ignored all personal danger and 
fought their way to their first objective with but few casualties. The fighting was 
furious during the early part of the day, but the organization was able to capture 
and hold much ground, varying from three to five kilometers in depth. 


The 367th Infantry occupied a position on the west side of the Mosselle River. Two 
companies of the Second Battalion were in the first assault waive with others in sup- 
port and reserve. The fighting units reached and held their objective and although 
the fighting was brisk the 367th did not lose a single man. With the darkness came 
a cessation of intensive action, the troops were reorganized and plans formulated 
for a renewal of the attack early the next morning. 


In this general engagement the 92nd Division occupied a position a little southeast 
of the strong fortifications of Metz. The 165th French Division was on our right and 
the Seventh American Division was on our left and we kept in touch with both these 
divisions during the night and prepared for what subsequently proved to be the final 
struggle of the great world war the following morning. 

At dawn the air was cool and damp; it was slightly cloudy, with a little fog in the . 
atmosphere, just enough to give it a dull-gray color and to prevent the soldiers from 
seeing more than a few hundred yards in the direction of the enemy. 

The keen whistling noises made by the shells from our supporting artillery as they 
passed over our heads on their missions of death told us that the hour was 4:30 A. M., 
for at that time the 351st Field Artillery Regiment began its advance upon Bois La 
Cote and Champey. This fire was kept up continuously until 10:45. The 350th Field 
Artillery Regiment, also, renewed its attack upon the woods in the neighborhood of Bois 
Frehaut, but ceased firing at 10 o’clock A. M., forty-five minutes earlier than the 351st. 
At five o’clock the First Battalion of the 350th Field Artillery laid a rolling barrage 
across and just north of Bouxieres-sur-Froidmont in support of the advancing in- 
fantry. Many of the same units that engaged the enemy the day before were again 
struggling for additional gains in the direction of Metz. Several fresh companies 
were brought up from the support to join those who had so gallantly repulsed the 
enemy on Saturday and together made a supreme effort to deliver a blow that would 
silence the German guns and put the Huns to flight in disorder. The only thing that 
saved the Kaiser’s army in this sector from a crushing defeat was the order to cease 
firing at 11 o'clock. 


At one time during the morning engagement the 56th Infantry (white) of the 7th 
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Division, while advancing, ran into a strong barbed wire entanglement that had not been 
destroyed by artillery. Further advance was impossible and to retire under heavy 
fire from the German’s big guns and merciless machine gun fire meant annihilation. 
Major Charles L. Appleton of the 367th Infantry, seeing the desperate situation into 
which the 56th Infantry had worked itself, maneuvered several platoons to a position 
where they could hit the Germans from the flank and cover the retirement of the 56th. 
This timely act on the part of Major Appleton probably saved the 56th from complete 
destruction. 

When the bugle sounded the call to cease firing, Company H of the 365th Infantry 
held 800 yards of the battle-front, five kilometers of which was taken from the Ger- 


mans under the heavy guns of Metz, and held against odds five to one under intense 
shell and machine gun fire. 
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MRS. HELEN CURTIS AND HER SOLDIERS, AT CHAMBERY, FRANCE 


OTHER AGENCIES 


O much for the 92d Division. It never had a fighting chance until the last day of 
the war. It was a centre of intrigue from the beginning and its weak and 
vacillating General spent most of his time placating the Negro haters on his staff 
and among his field officers, who wished nothing so much as the failure of the division 
as a fighting unit. How different a story if Charles Young had been let to lead his own! 
Of the assisting agencies the only one that paid any attention to Negro troops 
was the Young Men’s Christian Association. The few who came to Red Cross hos- 
pitals were, with a few exceptions, not only “Jim-Crowed” but officers were put in 
wards with their men. The white Young Men’s Christian Association secretaries 
usually refused to serve Negroes in any way. Very few colored secretaries were sent 
and an attempt was made at first to get rid of the best of these, on the ground that 
their beliefs on the manhood rights and human equality of Negroes were “seditious.” 
Matters were greatly improved when a colored man was placed in general charge of 
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the colored work. He was never, however, furnished enough men and only three women 
for his vast field until after the Armistice. 

On one subject the white Commanding Officers of all colored units showed more 
solicitude than on the organization and fighting efficiency of the troops,—that was 
the relations of the colored officers and men with the women of France. They began 
by officially stigmatizing the Negroes as rapists; they solemnly warned the troops in 
speeches and general orders not even to speak to women on the street; ordered the 
white military police to spy on the blacks and arrest them if they found them talking 
with French women. The white troops, taking their cue from all this senseless pother, 
spread tales and rumors among the peasants and villagers and sought to chastise 
Negroes and offending women. One officer, a high-minded gentleman, graduate and 
Phi Beta Kappa man of a leading American institution, was court-martialed for 
keeping company with a perfectly respectable girl of a family of standing in one of 
the towns where Negroes were quartered and while General Headquarters did not 
uphold the court-martial, it took occasion severely to reprimand the officér and remove 
him to a Laber Battalion. ’ 

The result of all this a-do was simply unnecessary bitterness among Negroes and 
mystification among the French. The Negroes resented being publicly stigmatized by 
their own countrymen as unfit for association with decent people, but the French men 
and women much preferred the courtesy and bonhomie of the Negroes to the impudence 
and swagger of many of the whites. In practically every French town where the 
Negro troojs stayed they left close and sympathetic friends among men, women and 
children. 

While the 92nd Division was in France there were fourteen trials for attacks on 
women, six of which were acquitted; of the other eight, three men were convicted of 
simple assault, leaving five possible cases of grave crime against women; of these, 
three cases are still undecided at this writing, one has been acquitted by the court, but 
the verdict has not been reviewed, and ONE man has been found guilty and hanged. 
It is only fair to add that this man belonged to a Labor Battalion and was sent to the 
division simply for trial. No other American division in France has a better record 
in this respect. - ~*~ ; a 


THE END : 


6 asd is a partial and preliminary statement of the part the Negro played in the 
Great War. There is much in the tale that is missing and some mistakes, 
to be corrected by fuller information and reference to documents. But the main out- 
lines are clear. 

A nation with a great disease set out to rescue civilization; it took the disease 
with it in virulent form and that disease of race-hatred and prejudice hampered its 
actions and discredited its finest professions. 

No adequate excuse for America’s actions can be offered: Grant that many of 
the dismissed and transferred colored officers were incompetent, there is no possible 
excuse for the persistent and studied harrowing of admittedly competent men, to which 
every black officer testifies with a bitterness unexampled in Negro American history; 
there was né excuse for the persistent refusal to.promote Negroes, despite their records 
testified to even by the French; there was no excuse for systematically refusing Negro 
. officers and soldiers a chance to see something of greater and more caer by 
curtailing their JeaVes?and quartering them in the back districts. “ 

On the other “hand, there is not a black soldier but who is glad he went,—glad to 
fight for France, the only real white Democracy; glad to have a new, clear vision of 
the real, inner spirit of American prejudice. The day of camouflage is past. 

This history will be enlarged and expanded, embellished with maps and pictures 
and with the aid of an editorial board, consisting of the leading Negro American 
scholars and the most distinguished of the black soldiers who fought in France, will 
be issued by the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People and THE 
CRISIS, in three volumes, in honor of the first great struggle of the modern Negro 
race for liberty. 


National- Association: for: the -.-- 
Advancement: of Colored-People. 


The Tenth Anniversary Conference 


THE PLACE 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, has been chosen 
as the place for holding the Conference that 
marks the Tenth Anniversary of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. Cleveland is one of Ameri- 
ca’s most beautiful cities —with broad, spa- 
cious streets, handsome buildings, and a 
Great Lake to temper the summer heat and 
to afford delightful excursions. 
Falls is distant only a few hours’ journey, 
so that visitors will have this added induce- 
ment to make the effort to celebrate our 
coming of ten years of age. Moreover it 
is a most hospitable town. We have been 
officially invited by the Mayor of Cleveland 
and by its Chamber of Commerce; and the 
Cleveland Branch, headed by Mr. F. E. 
Young, President; Mr. S. P. Keeble, Secre- 
tary, and Mr. Harry E. Davis, Chairman of 
the Conferenge Committee, will do every- 
‘thing in its power to make our stay a pleas- 
ant and profitable one. All we can ask is 
that the heavens may remain as unclouded 
as we believe our comradely coming together 
will prove to be. 


THE TIME 

June 21-29 has been chosen as the time 
for the Conference. June 21, Saturday, 
will be the day for registration, for the as- 
signment of places of residence. The Con- 
ference will open Sunday afternoon with a 
Mass Meeting in St. John’s A. M. E. Chureh. 
It will continue through the week, closing 
on Saturday evening with another Mass 
meeting on the subject of Anti-Lynching. 


MEMBERS AND DELEGATES 

Every branch is entitled to three dele- 
gates. Additional delegates are allowed for 
each branch having more than one thousand 
members, at the rate of one for every five 
hundred members. All members of the N. 
A. A. C. P. in regular standing are also en- 
titled to become members of the Conference, 
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and will receive full privileges. All visitors 
are cordially welcome to the sessions. 

A registration fee of fifty cents will be. 
charged. This entitles the member to a 
badge, to the official program and the right 
to attend all meetings and entertainments. 
It will also entitle him to the July Branch 
Bulletin, which will be given. over to an 
account of*the Conference. 

It is hoped that delegates and visitors 
will arrive on Saturday, June 21, and will 
register on that day and be assigned their 
places of residence. 

The Conference will begin Sunday, June 
22, at three P. M., with a mass meeting at 
St. John’s A. M. E. Church. The Mayor 
will open the meeting, and it is expected 
that one of Ohio’s most prominent speakers 
will make an address. Mr. Moorfield Storey 
will preside. 

The day sessions of the Conference will 
be held in St. John’s A. M. E. Church. 
They will begin at ten and will continue un- 
til twelve-thirty, to be resumed at two and 
to last until four, except those afternoons 
when some other plans are made for the 
Conference’s guests. A luncheon will be 
served in the church or in the immediate 
vicinity that friends may meet one another 
for that social good time that is so delight- 
ful a part of all such gatherings. The pro- 
gram as thus far mapped out is tentative, 
and few names of speakers can be given 
since some of the men and women whom 
we most want and need to hear we are not 
as yet sure of. But we can promise our 
members that each subject under discus- 
sion will be treated by those especially qual- 
ified to utter their opinions and to relate 
their facts. The evening sessions will be 
held in different auditoriums and will be 
widely advertised. | 
THE PROGRAM 

The program will cover the following sub- 
jects: 


N. A. A. 


THE NEGRO’S PART IN THE WAR 


Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois and Major Spin- 
garn will speak. Colonel Young has been 
asked to preside. 


THE NEGRO AND THE VOTE 


The Civil Rights bills of Ohio, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania and other states will be dis- 
cussed. Congressman Henry I. Emerson 
will speak on the ballot, and invitations have 
gone to a colored representative of the 
Legislature of West Virginia, and of the 
Legislature of Illinois. The representative 
from the Atlanta Branch will tell us of 
their members’ recent use of their ballot. 


EDUCATION 


Under this subject will be considered the 
apportionment of funds for education in the 
South, and improvements in Public School 
facilities. We hope for a _ representative 
from Louisiana who will tell us of the bet- 
tering of conditions in that state, and from 
Charleston to recite the winning of the 
colored teacher’s right to a place in the 
schools. The college Negro, the advance in 
education of the Talented Tenth, will be 
discussed. 

This subject, with social welfare work, 
will be continued in the evening when the 
meeting will be under the auspices of the 
Social Welfare Federation of Cleveland with 
its president, Mr. Sherman C. Kingsley, in 
the chair. 


THE NEGRO AND LABOR 


This will occupy all of one day and even- 
ing. Among the topics discussed will be: 

The Migration to the North. 

Scarcity of Southern Labor and Its Ef- 
fects upon the Status of the Negro Laborer. 

The Situation in the Rural Districts. 

The Negro in War Industries, with re- 
ports from those Branches that have made 
studies on this question. 

The Negro in Government Positions. 

The Negro Bureau of the Department of 
Labor. . 

It is expected that the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Cleveland will co-operate with 
the Conference on this subject. 


PUBLICITY 


Charles W. Chesnutt will preside. 
The Editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
has been invited to speak. . 
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Dr. DuBois will tell of THE Crisis; the 
N. A. A. C. P. will report on its publicity. 
It is hoped many representatives of the 
colored press will be present. 


BRANCH AFFAIRS 


All of one day will be devoted to Branch 
matters,—Finance, Membership, State Or- 
ganizations, Representation by Districts,— 
many matters of importance that we are all 
desirous of threshing out. 


THE SPINGARN MEDAL 


The Spingarn Medal will be awarded on 
one of the evenings. 


BRANCH REPORTS 


The N. A. A. C. P. expects to have a large 
representation from its Branches and to 
give them a considerable part on its pro- 
gram. It plans, however, to have its dele- 
gates file their formal reports—of number 
of members, number of meetings, etc., with 
the Branch Director, and to speak-at the 
conference along the line of the special sub- 
ject under discussion. Only in this way 
can we have adequate treatment of the 
many topics laid out in our program. From 


the rural sections and from the cities will 


come that knowledge of conditions that we 
all seek, and that story of the fight to rem- 
edy them that will send us away with re- 
newed courage. 


OTHER WAYS OF PROPAGANDA 


Besides these meetings of the Conference 
the Chairman of the Conference Committee 
has arranged to have our speakers give 
their message before many of Cleveland’s 
prominent churches and organizations. Had 
it been earlier in the season, he would have 
been able to do more. As it is, he is now 
assured of pulpits for Sunday morning 
services, one a Jewish Temple. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the City Club, and the 


-Board of Governors of the Woman’s Suf- 


frage Party will listen to our representa- 
tives. It is his opinion that the way best 
to reach the white people is to get before 
their organizations and he means to take 
advantage of the influx to the city of this 
rare number of talented speakers to see 
that this is done. 


THE ATLANTA NEGRO VOTE 


y :, pees the many interesting accom- 

plishments of our Branches this year, 
none is more significant than the Registra- 
tion drive at Atlanta, Ga., and the resulting 
vote. Many intelligent, monied, colored men 
of Atlanta, finding that by means of the 
“educational test” clause, the “ownership of 
property” clause, above all by the “white 
primary” they were disqualified as voters, 
while white illiterates were able to register 
and vote, had failed to make any effort to 
register their will at the polls. But after the 
visit of Mr. Shillady and Mr. Johnson to 
Atlanta, in January, the N. A. A. C. P. 
Branch became very active, increased its 
membership by March to 1,700, and launched 
a Registration drive. Prior to February 
12, the Negroes had but 600 names on the 
Tax Collector’s books. Within a month, 
more than a thousand names were regis- 
tered, many people paying as much as fif- 
teen, twenty and even twenty-five dollars 
in back taxes. The Branch succeeded in in- 
teresting the most prominent representatives 
from each religious denomination, the edit- 
ors of the colored papers and the heads of 
fraternal organizations. One of the daily 
papers called attention to the heavy regis- 
tration while it was in progress and said 
that it was for the bonds. The Branch, how- 
ever, made no declaration until the night 
before the election when, in Bethel Church, 
packed to the doors, the people voted unani- 
mously to go to the polls and vote against 
the bonds and against the extra taxation, 
thus serving notice upon the white people 
that after this they must reckon with the 
Negro when they are dealing with municipal 
affairs. 

Election day was an exciting time. By 
noon the white people saw how things were 
gcing and an S. O. S. message went out 
from the City Hall all over the town to save 
the city from the menace of the Negro vote. 
Plants were asked to shut down and send 
their workers to the polls to vote against 


the Negro, and colored school teachers were. 


instructed to go home and tell the Negroes 
to vote to increase their teachers’ salaries. 
Nevertheless, when the count came, the bond 
issue was defeated and the white papers 
knew that it was done by the Negro vote. 
Of course, the cry went up that the Ne- 
groes had been used by white men. As The 


Georgian put it, “The Negroes—stupidly in 
the light of their own real interests, but led 
by shrewd white men ready to use them to 
the limit,—voted solidly against every- 
thing.” And again, “The tax restoration 
measure was overwhelmed by a combination 
of two extreme votes—the ignorant and 
stupid votes of the Negroes, on the one hand, 
and the votes of the wealthiest element, on 
the other.” The following memorial, pre- 
sented by the N. A. A. C. P. Branch, to the 
Mayor, the Finance Committee and the 
Board of Education of Atlanta, shows that 
the Negroes were the most intelligent voters 
of all Atlanta’s citizens. We give the me- 
morial in its entirety: 
April 3, 1919. 

In order that there may be no misunder- 
standing of the position of Colored Citizens 
at this time in any matter that affects the 
growth and progress of the City of At- 
lanta, the Atlanta Branch of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People makes this statement to the city of- 
ficials and the city at large. 

_We submit that no outside influence, 
either corporate or individual, was in any 
measure responsible for the solidarity of the 
Negro vote in the Iast election. It is untrue 
that. white men visited Negro churches, ex- 
cept maybe some small and unheard of ones, 
and urged Negroes to vote as they did. 
We deny the statement that the Georgia 
Railway & Power Company had any in- 
fluence with the Negro voters or even at- 
tempted to exercise it through any chan- 
nels known to us. Colored men themselves 
are responsible for their own actions, which 
resulted from decisions arrived at after 
full, frank, and free discussions among 
themselves and with themselves. 

We set ourselves up as no preferred class. 
We ask no special favors and want no ex- 
ceptions made for us. We regret the neces- 
sity that compels us to assume any other 
attitude than that of a satisfied part of our 
composite citizenship. For the conditions 
which exist we plead “Not Guilty” and we 
feel that the white people of the South are 
responsible for whatever unrest and dis- 
satisfaction may exist in our ranks. 

In particular, the Negroes of Atlanta 
have certain. definite and long-standing 
grievances and complaints which we feel 
should no longer exist and which we believe 
it is time to make known. 

(1) For years the Public Schools of this 
City as they relate to our children have 
been a disgrace to any progressive com- 
munity. Not only are the number of 
schools inadequate, but the physical condi- 
tion of those in existence is worse than de- 
poree and constitutes a menace to the 

ealth and morals of our children, which 
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in turn menaces the health and morals of 
the entire city. 

(2) We want every double session in the 
Public Schools abolished and a seat to each 
child entitled to one therein, a full day of 
instruction given instead of the half-day 
which is now prevalent in Negro schools. 
And the instruction should be carried 
through the eighth grade instead of stop- 
ping short at the seventh grade, as exists 


now. 

(3) We believe that a laborer is worthy 
of his hire and that a teacher who is com- 
petent and capable is deserving of a living 
wage instead of the .starvation pittance 
which the City metes out to its colored 
teachers. A teacher in a white school 
should receive salary in keeping with the 
work done, and the same grade of work in 
a colored school should receive the same 
grade of pay regardless of whether the 
teacher is white or black. 

(4) We are entitled to and we should 
receive at the hands of the City, High 
School facilities for our children. For many 

ears Negroes have been deprived of their 
just rights by being denied facilities which 
are provided for all others except our peo- 
ple. And in this we mean no sham and 
no make-believe, but such High School facil- 
ities for every colored child as will fit 
him and her to follow a useful calling in 
life, or as will fit them for even higher 
and more complete training. 

(5) The colored children of this City are 
entitled to and should have the same ad- 
vantages of playgrounds and swimming- 

ools as all other children of this City. 
en such forms of recreation are denied 

to our children and are provided at the 
public expense for other children, our taxes 
are already increased and it is being done 
over our protest and without our consent. 

(6) For years we have been occasionally 

romised and continually denied Library 
acilities, notwithstanding a building has 
been repeatedly offered by Mr. Carnegie if 
the City would only furnish the lot and 
maintain the Library. In the meantime, 


branch Libraries have been established for 


white people in various parts of the City 
and a magnificent library is maintained. 

(7) The chief asset of any community is 
the health of its people. There is a woe- 
ful lack of hospital facilities in this City 
for both races. Such facilities as do exist 
are hopelessly inadequate and inefficient, 
and this is true in a greater degree as it 
pertains to colored people. The exclusion 
of colored physicians from the City Hos- 
pital is not only unjust and unfair, but it 
works a very great hardship on our people 
and is against the best health of this com- 
munity. When a colored patient enters the 
Sa ospital, his regular physician must 
be left behind and he must secure attention 
from a physician certainly less interested 
and sometimes less skilled. This ban ought 
to be lifted and colored physicians should be 
permitted to follow their patients into the 
City Hospital. 


(8) In colored sections of the City there 
is a woeful neglect of streets and sewers 
and sanitation, while certain sections are 
repaved and repaired, and the streets of 
white sections are improved, yet year after 
year little attention is given those sections 
where our people live. In most cases the 
streets are inadequately lighted, tending to 
make travel unsafe and offering inducement 
for crime. Garbage is infrequently removed 
and it is only providential that we have 
suffered no great epidemic or outbreak of 
disease. 

These things which we desire are not im- 
moderate. They are not unjust. They are 
not unfair. They are ours, every one of 
them, and we are entitled to them because 
we are citizens as all other men are. When 
war was imminent and the peace of this 
nation was assailed, our young men gave 
their blood and their lives, that democracy 
might not perish from the face of the earth. 
We were not excepted then. When we were 
called, we went willingly and we served. 
Now that peace has returned we feel that 
our citizenship has not ended, but that 
the obligations of peace are as strong as 
those of war. 

The specific ends to which additional taxes 
are to be employed have not been made 
clear. If we are to support increased tax- 
ation and bond issues, we desire to know, 
as every citizen has the right to know, just 
why such necessity exists and to what end 
such steps are taken. We feel that the 
things for which we ask are just as urgent 
and just as necessary as are other things 
included in the proposed bond issue. We, 
too, believe in bonds, but when they are 
issued, they should carry specific and un- 
alterable provisions for a division of the 
funds so that the colored schools will be 
amply taken care of. 

The Negro wishes to move forward and 
not backward. We are willing to pay for 
these things. But when we increase our 
taxes for the purpose of getting what we 
want, we want to understand exactly all 
the terms of the bargain. 

And we are right. 


In the meantime, the Atlanta Branch, on 
May 1, numbered 2,020 and it intends to 
have 5,000 members to announce at the 
Cleveland Conference. We give the names 
of the Executive Committee, adding that 
the women did much of the hard and ex- 
acting work, making the Registration cam- 
paign and the drive for N. A. A. C. P. mem- 
bers a success. The colored people of 
Atlanta are united as never before in their 
battle for their rights as citizens. 

Vice-President, T. K. GIBSON, 
Secretary, Dr. L. C. CROGMAN, 
Treasurer, Miss Cora B. FINLEY. 
Executive Committee 

H. H. Pace, Rev. J. A. Hopkins, 
Prof. G. A. Towns, J. W. Dobbs, 
Dr. L. B. Palmer, C. R. Williams, 
Rev. R. H. Singleton, Mrs. Ludy 
Andrews, Mrs. C. B. Pittman. 


THE ANTI-LYNCHING CONFERENCE 


ft (ieee Conference was opened on Monday 
night, May 6, with a mass meeting in 
Carnegie Hall, at which the speakers were 
Brigadier-General John H. Sherburne who 
commanded the 167th Field Artillery of the 
92nd Division; ex-Governor Emmet O’Neal, 
of Alabama; Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, Hon- 
orary President of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association; Hon. Charles 
Evans Hughes, former Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court; and James 
Weldon Johnson, Field Secretary of the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 

“We have come here,” said Mr. Hughes, 
“to do our utmost to create public senti- 
-ment in support of the most important duty 
of the citizens of the United States; and 
that duty is to enforce the guarantees of 
the Federal Constitution. In any commun- 
ity where the courts are open and the pro- 
cesses of justice are available, lynching is 
murder of the foulest sort.” 

Continuing with a warning that mob vio- 
lence was the path to sure destruction for 
a nation and its institutions, Mr. Hughes 
said: 

“Today in the City of New York our se- 
curity is simply in the sentiment of law and 
order—and nothing else. And you cannot 
dethrone justice in the South and let lynch- 
ing go unpunished there and expect to be 
secure in this great metropolis of New 
York.” 

Of the international aspects of lynching 
in the United States, Mr. Hughes said: 

“Very little can be done in the cause of 
international justice unless nations make 
every effort, and successfully prosecute the 
endeavor, to establish strong and secure 
the foundations of justice within their own 
borders. We can never properly appear as 
the exemplar of justice to the world as 
long as the black man, because he is a black 
man, is denied justice within the United 
States.” 

Dr. Anna Howard Shaw said that “when 
Mr. Hughes declared ‘that this crime of 
lynching is a crime perpetrated against the 
colored race,’—that is the only point on 
which I would take issue with Mr. Hughes. 
That crime is not against the colored race. 
The crime is against the race that perpe- 
trates the crime. I have no sympathy, and 


I would never waste a tear or any amount 
of suffering endured by any man, white or 
black, who perpetrates that criminal offense 
against womanhood. But when a body of 
men are not aroused by the horror of the 
crime—for I have no doubt that if the 
Master were here writing upon the sand, He 
would say, ‘Let him who has never commit- 
ted the offense cast the first stone.’ ” 


Mr. William Pickens insisted that “it 
is futile to deny the Negro the rights 
guaranteed him by the Constitution, to treat 
him as an inferior being, and then expect 
a mob to accord him equal treatment with 
that given other citizens. 

“If the black man were justified and sup- 


ported by the law when he clearly and 
plainly acts in self-defense,” said Mr. 
Pickens, “the colored man himself would 
break up about one-half of the mob vio- 
lence in this country.” 

A fund of $9,300 was pledged, of which 
the chief donors were two colored persons— 
Mme. C. J. Walker, $5,000 and Scott Bond 
$1,000. This places a total fund of nearly 
$14,000 in the hands of the N. A. A. C. P. 

The following resolutions were adopted 
by the Conference: 


Resolved: That in the opinion of the 
National Conference on Lynching an at- 
tempt should be made to secure Federal 
legislation against lynching; that the mat- 
ter of the appointment of the committee for 
this purpose be left with the Chair; and 
that the committee have power to add to 
itself. | 

Resolved: That the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People be 
requested to take steps to organize in each 
state a committee for the purpose of agi- 
tating and creating public opinion and tak- 
ing the necessary steps to secure legislation 
against the practice of lynching. 

Resolved: That the Committee (The Anit- 
Lynching Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People) be urged, in addition to the argu- 
ment, agitation and publication already 
begun, to appeal for systematic contribu- 
tions to open and to carry on an advertising 
campaign against lynching to awaken the 
national conscience and lead to the enforce- 
ment of the law. 
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LITERATURE 
AMES WELDON JOHNSON in his 
“Fifty Years and Other Poems”: 


That Banner which is now the type 
Of Victory on field and flood— 

Remember its first crimson stripe 
Was dyed by Attucks’ willing blood. 


And never yet has come the cry— 

When this fair flag has been assailed— 
For men to do, for men to die, 

That have we faltered or have failed. 


We've helped to bear it, rent and torn, 
Through many a hot-breath’d battle 


reeze; 
Held in our hands, it has been borne 
And planted far across the seas. 


Then should we speak but servile words, 

O ll we hang our heads in shame? 
Stand back of new-come foreign hordes, 
And fear our heritage to claim? 


No! stand erect and without fear, 
And for our foes let this suffice— 
We’ve bought a rightful sonship here, 
And we have more than paid the price. 
* * a * 


Mary Burrill has a one-act play of Negro 
life in the April Liberator. Willis Richard- 
son says of Miss Burrill’s work: 


“Aftermath” is a one-act play of Negro 
life, by Mary Burrill, appearing in the 
Iniberator for April. Here at last is the 
be beginning of a thing that we have 

ong waited for—the beginning of Negro 
plays by Negro playwrights. It is not only 

leasant because it is a Negro play, but in 
it we have a nice piece of pure dramatic 
writing, which is another one of the numer- 
ous proofs that the Negro is fundamentally 
artistic; and it makes one wonder what field 

he will enter next. 
‘ The play is replete, with two of the most 
important qualities that make good drama 
—dInterest and logic. Without these two 
qualities all plays are uselessly written, 
without service and, therefore, necessarily 
bad. Here Miss Burrill has produced an 
atmosphere that only a colored writer could 
produce and her play will rank well with 
the three Negro plays of Ridgely Torrence. 


THE CRISIS regrets that lack of space 
makes it impossible to quote one or two of 
the striking passages of this play and hopes 
that Miss Burrill will not confine her very 
real ability to this single expression. 
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COLORED WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 
66 AeY Day for the Colored Woman 
Worker’ is the name of a pamphlet 
issued by a group of women of which Miss. 
Nellie Swartz, representing the Consumers’ 
League, is chairman. This little monograph 
deals with the industries in which colored 
women are found in New York City. The 
ppuadelns Pa., Public Ledger says: 


It is pointed out in this suggestive little 
pamphlet, to which the New York Evening 
Post on Friday last devoted an editorial 
a column long, that it is not strange if the 
colored woman has been backward in dem- 
onstrating her value in the indoor labor of 
factories. 

After a race has been enslaved for two 
centuries and then industrially boycotted 
for fifty years, is it reasonable to expect 
that it will speedily make good at the 
workbench with those who have had no 
such handicaps? 

When one speaks up for “these now voice- 
less and defenseless women in Lrg ”” one 
is likely to be told with a pi tying look: 
“You don’t know what you’re talking about. 
Colored women in domestic service now- 
adays expect just as big wages as white 
girls, and there’s no jimit to their insolence 
or their inefficiency.” 

Or else one is likely to incur some such 
mild rebuke as this: 

“There is plenty of industrial discontent 
today without your going to work to stir 
up any more. If the colored woman isn’t 
satisfied with the wages or the treatment 
she’s getting, the remedy is at hand. All 
she has to do is to refuse to work and walk 
out. Heaven knows they’re doing that all 
the time, anyway. There’s no sense of loy- 
alty to hold them. If white women get 
better pay, it’s because they’re worth better 

ay.’ 
No doubt in the kitchen or in the factory 
the young, green, ignorant colored woman 
can be extremely ‘exasperating and deplor- 
ably incompetent. 

But—give them fair-play. Give them 
time to live down and work off the effects 
of the bondage in which our forefathers 
held them. Give them their chance to show 
what they can do. 

In 60 per cent of the cases studied the 
worker came from an Atlantic coast state 
south of Washington. 

Of 175 women, twenty-two had been grad- 
uated from northern high schools or south- 
ern colleges. When an equally large group 
of white women in the same industries was 
questioned, it was found that none had grad- 
uated from high school or college. 
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The cleanliness of the homes of the col- 
ored working women was a striking fact. 
“After a nine-hour day in the factory or 
store, clean floors and dusted rooms meant 
working late into the night. 

“One would have to wait in an employ- 
ment bureau for many days to hear of 
even one request for a colored bookkeeper 
or stenographer. 

“Yet a number of women had been spe- 

cially trained as stenographers. 
- “These finally entered factories, doing 
unskilled, monotonous work—their spirits 
broken and hopes blasted because they had 
been ngs ioe to forfeit their training on 
account of race prejudice.” 

And is that fair-play? 

One teacher from the West Indies was 


found dusting furniture in a department. 


store at $8 a week. 

“Just to think,” she said, “I was princi- 
pal of a school of 300 pupils for eight years, 
with five teachers under me, and all I can 
get in this country is maid’s work.” 

The war changed things. “The colored 
woman,” says this booklet, “made just as 
genuine a contribution to the cause of 
democracy as her white sister in the muni- 
tions factory or her brother in the trench. 
She released white women for more skilled 
work and she replaced colored men who 
went into service. 

“The American people will have to go 
very far in its treatment of the colored 
industrial woman to square itself with that 
democratic ideal of which it made so much 
during the war.” 

* * a x 

The Springfield, Mass., Republican gives 
an interesting digest: . 

The New York study concerned 2,185 
workers in 217 factories, chiefly in the 
needle trades and the toy, buttons, candy, 
leather goods, marabou, paper boxes and 
bags, millinery and flowers and feathers in- 
dustries. The typical worker was found to 
be a young, unmarried woman, probably 
southern born, with at least a grammar 
school education, who began work in her 
teens and was entering “industry” without 
trade training, or previous “industrial” ex- 
perience after five or six years of domestic 
service. Most of the women were em- 
ployed on the simpler and rougher processes 
cat in most cases worked under less de- 
sirable conditions and for less pay than 


white women, even when doing the same. 


work. Seventy-six per cent of the 2185 
workers were paid from $8 to $12 a week— 
now regarded as below the necessary mini- 
mum—while a few received as little as $5 
a week and a few as much as $20. Where 
white and Negro women worked together 
the Negroes generally fared better than 
when they were employed separately. 
It was not so easy to exploit them. On the 
other hand, they seemed to do better work 
when under the direction of bosses or inspec- 
tors of their own race. The number of 
Negro women who were members of trade 


= 


unions was found to be very smali—less 
than 1 per cent. 

Those employers—and there were many 
exceptions—who admitted a decided prefer- 
ence for white workers, offered three prin- 
cipal objections to Negro workers--that 
they were slow, that they were unreliable 
and that it was difficult to get experienced 
ones. But these faults are obviously of 
social rather than racial significance. The 
Negro women have been accustomed to leis- 
urely employment at long but indefinite 
hours and are untrained in factory work. 
They have been neglected by the trade 
unions and have been forced to take jobs 
which white workers have refused to take. 
Naturally, they have drifted from one job 
to another and gained comparatively little 
foothold anywhere. But these are remedi- 
able conditions. The committee’s sugges- 
tions seem to get to the heart of the matter. 
They are that greater emphasis be placed 
upon the training of the colored girl by 
more general education and more _ trade 
training through apprenticeships and trade 
schools; that every effort be made to stim- 
ulate trade organization among colored 
women; that industrial leaders be devel- 
oped among them; and that the colored 
woman be generally accepted in industry by 
the American employer and the public at 
large. Woman’s place in industry and in 
citizenship is being steadily strengthened. 
The fact cuts across race lines. So does the 
justice that is involved. 


THE SHIFTING BLACK BELT 


T HE Department of Labor has recently 
issued a report of its investigations 
on the migration of Negroes from the South 
in 1916 and 1917. The New York City Ho- | 
tel Gazette summarizes: 

Investigations of Negro migration to the 
North during the war, just issued by the 
Department of Labor, indicate that the to- 
tal migration may have been as great as 
350,000, extending over a period of about 
18 months, during 1916 and 1917. That 
figure is fixed as the maximum limit, and 
150,000 as the minimum limit, and the es- 
timate of James H. Dillard, who had 
charge of the inquiry, is 200,000. 

The movement had been under way for a 
long time before any effort was made to 
determine the number of Negroes moving 
North. Moreover, so many left separately 
and unobserved that complete statistics 
would have been impracticable. The inves- 
tigator in Georgia estimates that between 
35,000 and 45,000 Negroes left that state 
in 1916-17, and the number to leave Ala- 
bama during the same. time is estimated 
at 75,000. State officials, however, made 
higher estimates, placing the number to 
leave Georgia at 50,000; Alabama, 90,000 
and Mississippi 100,000. 

Lack of labor in the North, due to the 
cessation of immigration, was the principal 
cause, the investigators agree. Among the 
causes operative in the South to induce 
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migration were general dissatisfaction with 
conditions, the ravages of the boll-weevil, 
floods, change of crop system, low wages, 
poor housing, poor schools unsatisfactory 
crop settlements, rough treatment, cruelty 
of the law officers, unfairness in court pro- 
cedure, lynchings, desire to travel, labor 
agents, aid from Negroes in the North, and 
the influence of the Negro press. 

The movement of large numbers at the 
same time was due largely to labor agents, 
but after these initial group movements, 
Negroes kept going North in small num- 
bers, attracted by the letters from their 
friends who had already gone. Better 
wages were important. “Every Negro who 
made good in the North, started a new 
group on the way,” one of the investigators 
reported. 

* * * & 

The New Orleans, La., States continues: 

The investigators note, as a result of the 
migration and the need of labor in the 
South, promising movements to improve re- 
lations between the races. One of the best 
of these, intended to remove causes of the 
migration, is the “community congress” 
plan, put under way in Bolivar County, 
Miss., and which, it is expected, eventually 
will extend all over the South. 

The feature of the Bolivar plan is a com- 
mittee organization, including prominent 
white business men and agriculturists and 
prominent Negroes in each community. 
Committees are chosen from the main body 
to consider special subjects—for example, 
labor supply, and the general aim is to em- 
phasize the common interest of the races 
in community development and in provid- 
ing contact between racial leaders in ways 
designed to promote harmony, prosperity 
and good will. 

The migratory movement was annoying, 
menacing, hurtful, while it lasted. But it 
had its good side. 

Thousands of those who went North are 
coming back. They didn’t find there what 
they expected and they are convinced that, 
while life in the South has some drawbacks, 
on the whole the Negro is better understood 
and treated here than he is on the other 
sidé of the line. 

On the other hand, as a result of the 
temporary exodus, southern financial, busi- 
ness, industrial and agricultural interests 
have had their interest in the improvement 
of the conditions of labor and living of the 
colored population quickened. Not all the 
causes referred to by the Federal investi- 
gators as responsible for the migration can 
be immediately removed. But there is a 
growing disposition in the South to mitigate 
those which cannot be at once removed, and 
to do everything possible to promote the 
comfort and welfare of the industrious and 
law-abiding elements of the race. 

* *¢ & & 


A good answer to the above comes from 
the pen of Robert T. Schell, who says in 
the Pittsburgh, Pa. Gazette-Times: 


There was a gentleman in Pittsburgh this 
week, I saw in a Pittsburgh paper of March 
7. His purpose, as stated, is to persuade 
thousands of Negroes who came from the 
South to go back. We came here to Penn- 
sylvania by the thousands, two or more 
years ago, not simply to help make war 
munitions, but to better our condition in 
every way possible. The gentleman, though 
from Georgia, represents several Southern 
States short of labor in every line of service. 

We are glad to know we are wanted there 
again. But before we even consider re- 
turning, we are reminded of the old tale 
of the “Fox and the Rabbit.” The fox 
wanted the rabbit to go home with him. The 
rabbit decided to go, but had his doubts 
about it meaning any good for him. How- 
ever, he went with the fox to the mouth of 
his den. He stopped and looked very care- 
fully to see the tracks, and on finding all 
of them went in and none came out,—he 
stopped there. So, now, when you come 
for us to go back South, and not say one 
word to us about lynching us for any cause 
and without any sort of trial, we, like the 
rabbit, stop right there. 

I am not in favor of crime, but I am in 
favor of crime committers having a fair and 
impartial trial by an unbiased judge and 
jury. We are up here and for the most 
part are making good. The people up here, 
like the people in the South, have found that 
we will work. If we don’t like the work 
given us, we simply ask for a transfer to 
some other part of the works. We don’t 
plan strikes or join in and take any part 
with strikers. We are here to do our bit 
with this people and to become a part of 
them and help to carry into success every- 
thing possible for all the people. Don’t 
worry about us, for the most of us won’t 
be back that way at all. 


NEGRO OFFICERS 
T OMPKINS McILRAINE says in the 
New York Evening Post: 


Much is now being written and said in 
praise of the Negro officers. While not 
wishing to detract in any way from the 
praise and gratitude due to our Negro regi- 
ments, officers and men, in the interest of 
the military service and of the Negro him- 
self, we must say that we are not yet satis- 
fied by any reports that have come to our 
attention that Negroes led by Negro officers 
are fit to take their place against white 
troops in modern warfare. 

That exceptional Negroes have done well 
as officers may be true,. but we believe that 
it will be found that these are not Negroes, 
but chiefly mulattoes. 

That an officer must be an educated and 
a highly mentally disciplined man, the pres- 
ent war has demonstrated. Witness the 
failure of the divisional officers’ training 
camps for the training of men_ selected 
from the ranks. The necessary number of 
suitable candidates could not be obtained 
because a sufficient number of educated and 
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mentally disciplined men were not to be 
found in the ranks. 

The pure-blooded Negro has not yet de 
veloped the capacity for the high degree of 
education and mental discipline necessary to 
the officer, and is not to be judged by the 
performance of exceptional individuals, 
chiefly mulattoes. 

Thomas, in his “American Negro,” points 
out that whether a man is fundamentally a 
Negro or a white man does not depend upon 
the color of his skin, but upon his mental 
characteristics. The mulatto may be as 
black as the ace of spades and have white 
mental characteristics. On the other hand, 
he may have white skin and thoroughly ne- 
groid characteristics. 

That exceptional mulattoes might make 
good officers may be true, but that is not 
to say that Negroes in general are capable 
of being officers. 

* s&s 8 % 

Mr. MclIlraine’s remarks were inspired by 
the letter written to the Editor of the New 
York Evening Post by Colonel Charles 
Young. Colonel Young feels that the edi- 
torial entitled “The Negro Officer,” pub- 
lished recently in National Service With the 
International Military Digest, was, to put it 
mildly, very unjust to Negro officers. He 
says: 

The article entitled “The Negro Officer,” 
which has been deemed by many officers 
both white and black to have been unfair, 
stated that the leadership of Negro troops 
by Negro officers was a failure, and that 
there was nothing to warrant the statement 
that Negro troops led by Negro officers 
could stand against white troops led by 
white officers. 

The a he of this reply is not to be con- 
troversial, but simply to state a few facts 
that the Editor has forgotten, some of 
which, perhaps, have not come to his 
knowledge. 


The Negro people of the United States 
demand to know whether the sweeping gen- 
eralization of lack of leadership and the 
capacity of the Negro officer was derived by 
consultation of the records of the War De- 
partment, the press, both white and Negro, 
and the reports of impartial officers. 

The black officer feels that there was 
a prejudgment against him at the outset, 
and that nearly every move that has been 
made was for the purpose of bolstering up 
this prejudgment and discrediting him in 
the eyes of the world and the men whom he 
was to lead and will lead in the future. 

Considering the contention in the article 
as to the mulatto’s efficiency, the colored 
people of the United States are asking: 
“What is a Negro?” According to the edi- 
torial, any man that evinces leadership and 
capacity as an officer, be he white, yellow, 
brown or black as the ace of spades, is a 
mulatto. That being the case, and consid- 
ering that nine-tenths of the Negro Amer- 


icans are of mixed blood, the remaining por- 
tion are negligible, and the Negro problem 
is solved as pertaining only to the one- 
tenth. 

Remembering the multitude of the Croix 
de Guerre and citations on the breasts of 
the returning Negro officers (for the Negro 
people for the purpose of achievement claim 
the mulattoes in their own racial group) 
and the Distinguished Service Crosses to 
boot, the Negro officer is smiling, not dis- 
couraged with himself, and is still carrying 
on for the flag, the country where he was 
born, and where the bones of his fathers are 
buried, and for the uplift and leadership of 
his people for a more glorious Americanism. 

History tells us that on the continent of 
America, Toussaint l’Ouverture, with a 
leadership that no man ever surpassed and 
who routed the best troops of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, was a pure Negro, and a slave 
until after fifty years old. 

Major Martin R. Delaney was a pure 
Negro. “Fagan” and others that can be 
mentioned were pure Negroes. 

Ex parte judgments will not go in the 
future history, for the black man will not 
only act his history, but he will write it, 
and be it said that he knows history meth- 
ods, and that with him they are not those 
which come from the heat of prejudice and 
a direct and concerted attempt to discredit 
any group of American people. 

Unpatriotic and unwarranted statements 
do no good and lull the country to sleep, and 
throw it off its guard, while the effects of 


these statements are causing just rankling 


in the breasts of the Negro people. 

The Negro officers know the psychology 
of their own race and also of the white 
race; but it is to be feared the latter will 
never know the mind and motive forces of 
the Negro. 


LITERACY TESTS IN THE ARMY 

OLORED readers of THE Crisis are es- 

pecially urged to read the following 
article very carefully. The results of the 
psychological examinations in the Army 
have not been very widely disseminated as 
yet, but the charge has already begun to 
circulate that the Negroes as a group quali- 
fied much lower than white groups. No at- 
tempt has been made to point out the dis- 
crepancy, inevitably arising by contrasting 
dissimilar groups. Thus, if the Negro arti- 
san were contrasted with the white artisan, 
the Negro farmer with the white farmer 
(even then the same district should be taken 
into account) and the Negro college grad- 
uate with the white college graduate, a very 
different proportion would have been found. 
This article, which appears in the Spring- 


field, Mass., Union, gives as fair an inter- 


pretation of the results of the Literacy 
Tests as has been given as yet. 
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Attention has been directed previously to 
the undesirable condition in respect to il- 
literacy manifest in connection with the 
draft examinations. The Department of 
the Interior, which is conducting a cam- 
paign in behalf of more liberal education 
policies, has obtained from the Surgeon 
General’s Office more specific data on that 
' subject, drawn from statistical reports from 
the various army training camps through- 
out the country. In the interest of psycho- 
logical examinations, the men were classi- 
fied in two groups, denominated as Alpha 
and Beta, the usual basis of separation be- 
ing described as “ability to read and under- 
stand newspapers and write letters home,” 
though at some of the camps a qualification 
of from four to six years’ schooling was in- 
cluded. Twenty-eight stations were em- 
braced by the statistics, and the percentage 
of men under the Beta head is found to 
range all the way from 13.5 to 41.8 per 
cent., and the general average for 1,552,256 
men was 24.9 per cent. In some cases the 


extent of illiteracy was largely dependent » 


on the proportion of Negroes, while in 
others there is but little relation between 
the two factors and the volume of illiteracy 
is largely or wholly among whites. For 
example, at Camp Lee only 8.8 per cent. of 
the men were Negroes and 28 per cent. were 
iven Beta classification, and at Camps 

ady and Humphreys there were no Ne- 
groes and the Beta percentages were re- 
spectively 18.4 and 14. 


While these figures do not purport to give 
any exact measure of illiteracy in the Na- 
tional Army, they show clearly that the 
proportion wf those lacking an ordinary 
common school education is altogether too 
large for the national welfare. In fact, the 
revelation is startling to those that have 
been accustomed to think that our educa- 
tional advantages were of a high order and 
have failed to take account of the flaws in 
the system and the failure to reach effec- 
tually the great numbers of foreigners not 
yet Americanized in any respect. 


The question of how to remedy this con- 
dition and so remove a national menace is 
one of the issues confronting the Sixty- 
Sixth Congress. One of the first steps to 
constructive reform, educational experts be- 
lieve, lies in an increase of teachers’ sal- 
aries. Along with this, and as a means of 
realizing that end, Federal aid is being 
urged in Congress, it being proposed to ap- 
propriate $100,000,000 annually for the re- 
duction of illiteracy, and also to create a 
Federal Department of Education, whose 
authority is yet to be clearly defined. 


THE “WORK OR FIGHT” EDICT 
N article by Walter F. White in the 
New Republic gives some interesting 

examples of the way the “Work or Fight” 


law construed in the South. In many places 
“work” meant labor by Negroes for whites. 
Mr. White says: 


In a small town in Alabama, sixteen miles 
from Montgomery, the state capital, the 
mayor of the town had a colored cook. This 
cook one Saturday night asked her employer 
for a higher wage. The mayor refused, 
stating that he had never paid any more 
for a cook and wasn’t going to do so now. 
The woman thereupon quit, and, as the law 
provided, the mayor took up her employ- 
ment card which he himself had issued to 
her. The following morning a deputy sheriff 
appeared at her door and demanded that 
she show her work card. Despite her ex- 
planation of the reason why she had no 
card, she was arrested and on Monday 
morning was brought up for trial in the 
Mayor’s Court, before the mayor himself. 
She was found guilty, and fined $14.00, 
which fine was®paid by the Mayor, who 
then said to her, “Go on up to my house, 
work out the fine and stop your foolish- 


ness.”’ 
* * 


Some days later, the wife of a respectable 
colored man was sitting on her porch one 
afternoon paring potatoes for supper, 
waiting for her husband to come home from 
his work. An officer saw her, asked her if 
she was working, and on being told that 
her duties at home required all of her time 
and that her husband earned enough to 
allow her to stay at home, he arrested her 
for “vagrancy,” taking her to the county 
jail. When her husband came home and 
was told of the arrest he immediately went 
to the jail to provide bail for his wife. This 
he could not do, as all of the officials had 
gone home. His wife was forced to remain 
in jail all night, and was released on bail 
the following morning. This case was dis- 
missed when brought to trial. 

* * 


In Bainbridge, Decatur County, Ga., in 
July, the City Council passed an ordinance 
forcing all women (which meant all colored 
women), whether married or not, whose 
duties were only those of their homes, to 
work at some particular job. An officer 
was sent to the homes of colored people 
who summoned the wives of a number of 
colored men to appear in court. There they 
were charged with vagrancy and fined 
$15.00 each and told that taking care of 
their homes was not enough work for them 
to be doing. On the. following night an 
indignation meeting of the colored citizens 
was held and the city authorities were told 
that unless this unjust and discriminatory 
law was repealed, the colored people would 
resist “to the last drop of blood in their 
bodies.” No further arrests were made. 

No record could be found of any able- 
bodied white woman being molested. 


Zhe Outer Pocket 


Baltimore, Md. 

AM especially pleased with the May is- 

sue, which is of such vital importance 
that every single colored person should have 
a copy, and I go so far as to say that THE 
CRISIS ought to be in the hands of every 
white man, especially in the South where 
democracy is afraid to make itself visible. 

You are certainly to be congratulated 
upon the splendid work that you are doing. 

J. FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
x % * 
New York City. 

Allow me to thank you for those brave 
and courageous utterances quoted in this 
morning’s World that have called forth such 
a loud protest from Regions infernal. 
Doubtless the uppermost thought of the 
American Negro—as was that of the white 
man—as they stood shoulder to shoulder in 
the trenches of France, was vengeance for 
the raped and outraged Belgian woman. 
But unless his experiences there have op- 
ened his eyes to the condition of the woman 
of his own race in his own land, and with 
this awakening the inspiration -to give his 
life—if need be—as freely and as willingly 
for the Jim-Crowed, maligned, raped and 
outraged woman of his own race in his own 
land, then are those experiences on the 
battlefield of Europe of no avail. 

Davip B. FULTON. 
* * * 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Though late, a copy of the May Crisis 
came to hand yesterday. It is the greatest 
number yet published, because in the letter 
by the French Mission, but instigated by 
the Americans, it shows clearly why our 
race is so victimized. .. 

I would that it could be read in every 
church and congregating place for colored 
Americans, in order that our friends and 
relatives might know what forces other 
than those physical of the foe were arrayed 
against us. 

Having served with a Field Hospital in 
the 92d Division from beginning to end, I 
am able to appreciate what a good work 
you are going to accomplish by visiting our 
Division and others abroad. 

Continue your good work—all sensible 
and non-cringing Americans admire your at- 
titude, and support you. 

DEHAVEN HINKSON, M.D. 


Chicago, I. 
Have wired Postmaster General, as re- 
quested. Have passed telegram on to oth- 
ers. I cannot adequately express my dis- 
gusted resentment at such actions of postal 
authorities, 
JUDGE EDWARD O. Brown. 
x * * 


Ft. Monroe, Va. 
When I read your amazing breach of in- 
ternational courtesy in printing while war 
is unsettled French army document, I 
thought you were beyond limit. Of course 
no one will expect our army to overlook 
such an attack on our respect for mutual 

obligations between associated nations. 
GEORGE FosTER PEABODY. 


b , % 


Omaha, Neb. 
If pressure cannot be brought to bear 
sufficiently strong to have May Crisis ad- 
mitted to mail, reprint edition, and send by 
express to central points for distribution 
by hand. I shall gladly undertake per- 
sonally to see to the delivery of copies to 
Omaha subscribers and, also, see that copies 
get into the hands of others. 
REV. JOHN ALBERT WILLIAMS. 
x * % 
Xenia, Ohio. 
I have read of the great cause you have 
been promoting and of the terrible ex- 
posures you have made relative to our treat- 
ment in France, and I congratulate you 
upon the most honest and upright position 
of defense you have taken for the thousands 
of black soldiers who fought in France. 
Even though THE CRISIS be suppressed in 
the mails of this government, your cause for 
justice is bound to win. 
Oscar W. PRICE. 


* * * 


Detroit, Mich. 

Last evening the Rev. R. W. Bagnall, 
representative of the N. A. A. C. P. in 
this district, informed me that the postal 
authorities were holding up the May issue 
of THE Crisis. On receiving this informa- 
tion, I at once telegraphed to Professor 
John R. Hawkins, Washington, D. C., Act- 
ing-Secretary of the Commission on After- 
War Problems of the A. M. E. Church, to 
interrogate Postmaster General Burleson 
as to the reason for holding THE Crisis, 
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and if need be to file a protest in the name 
of the above mentioned Commission. 

As a race, our problems seem to be mul- 
tiplying and our situation growing more 
perplexing. Present conditions demand a 
co-ordination of efforts. 

BisHop C. S. SMITH. 
* * * 
New Haven, Conn. 

I have just been informed that Postmaster 
General Burleson has ordered that no more 
Crisis should be sent through the mails. I 
am so overwrought, I can hardly write. I 
just read this month’s Crisis and I see 
plainly why it is tabooed—the exposure of 
Wilson’s tools. Well, it is so good this 
publication came out. I am not a member 
of the N. A. A. C. P.—I was until your 
slogan became “After the War,” then I 
drew out. But I will tell you how much I 
believe in co-operation, whether I am a mem- 
ber or am convinced along all lines or not— 
I am willing if you send your magazine 
here next month by express to me with the 
addresses of all the New Haven subscribers, 
to deliver every one of them personally, if 
I have to walk for two or three days to 
do it. 

NELLIE BENT. 
* ® x 
Kansas City, Kan. 

In answer to your telegram, we have had 
several send telegrams. Among them Con- 
gressman Little, who is a member of our 
branch. 

We are on tip-toe with eagerness to see 
a copy. If it is released, it will be quite 
a boost for THE Crisis and the N. A. A. C. 
P. 

G. A. GREGG 


Lorain, Ohio. 

For the government to deny the CRISIS 
admission to the mails is to admit that “the 
pen is mightier than the sword,” and that 
the pen of the insulted, unjustly treated 
American Negro is the one most feared of 
all. 

For this reason, THE CRISIS is still more 
valuable, and as a token of faith I am en- 
closing my renewal to the year’s subscrip- 
tion. 

Rosa M. MILLER. 
* 


Augusta, Ga. 
You can depend upon me to render every 
assistance in my power in getting out your 


-proposed History of Colored soldiers, and 


if life lasts, in the sale of the book after 
it is published. 
JUDSON W. LYONS. 
* ® * 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

I read the May, 1919, Crisis last even- 
ing. Sad and sorrowful as were the dis- 
closures therein, it pleased me beyond my 
ability to express. It'shows that we had 
some one in France at the right time who 
had a heart to feel the wrongs planned and 
thoughtfully perpetrated upon us, as well 
as the ability and manhood to ferret them 
out and to fearlessly expose them. 

P. J. CLYDE-RANDALL. 
* * 
Fort Monroe, Va. 
How can I help? Hold-up unjustifiable. 


MOORFIELD STOREY 
* * * 


Richmond, Va. 
Fight it out. We are with you. 
ATTORNEY J. THOMAS HEWIN 
* * * 
Topeka, Kans. 
Your telegram in regard to the holding 
up of the May issue of THE CRISIS was duly 
received. I cannot understand why this 
was done. I was glad to wire the Post- 
master General last night, as you requested. 
SENATOR ARTHUR CAPPER. 
* %& m 
Washington, D. C. 
THE May Crisis has in a very pronounced 


. way made the world and especially these 


United States your lasting debtor. 

The editorials have the old-time ring so 
familiar, illuminating and inspiring to all 
intelligent Crisis readers. ‘‘Returning Sol- 
diers” alone is worth many times the maga- 
zine’s weight in gold. 

F. R. KILLINGWORTH 


* * a 


Detroit, Mich. 

I have had the branches of my district 
to get the churches and clubs of their com- 
munities to wire the Postmaster General 
about THE Crisis. Forty messages went 
from Detroit alone. 

If you do not get a release by Monday 
and will send the Detroit supply by express, 
sending me the names of agents, their ad- 
dresses, and the number of -copies they 
should receive, I will see that they are dis- 
tributed and receipted for. 

Rev. R. W. BAGNALL, 


THE WAR 

IEUTENANT-COLONEL OTIS B. 

DUNCAN, a Negro, has been commis- 
sioned a Colonel of Infantry in the [Illinois 
National Guard, by Governor Lowden, to 
rank from March 18, 1919. He was a mem- 
ber of the 370th colored Infantry overseas 
and was awarded the Croix de Guerre, with 
a divisional citation for bravery. 
@ The Y. M. C. A. has sent eleven Negro 
women overseas as canteen workers with 
the Army of Occupation. They are Helen 
Hagan, Rilda Phelps, Florence L. Thomas, 
Meta Evans, Ernestine Suarez, Hattie 
Craigwell, Lillian W. Turner, Florence C. 
Williams, Harriet S. Edwards, Alethea E. 
Rochon and Laura G. Williamson. 
q@ The South Carolina Legislature has 
passed a bill for the erection of a building 
on the campus of the A. and M. College, 
Orangeburg, as a memorial to the colored 
soldiers of that state, which when completed 
will cost at least $200,000. It will be the 
repository of books, manuscripts and other 
records of the war and in addition will in- 
clude a library, rooms of the Y. M. and Y. 
W. C. A., lecture and recreation rooms. 
There is a unit of the R. O. T. C. at this 
college, under the authority of the War De- 
partment, with First Lieutenant S. A. Hull, 
Commanding Officer. 
q The Motor Corps of colored women in 
New York City has been taken over by the 
Motor Corps of America and will be known 
as the Major Little Unit, with Captain M. 
' Watson Rudd. Mme. C. J. Walker is Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. 
q Sergeant Bugler Charles Johnson, 367th 
Infantry, has returned to his elevator oper- 
ating at the Yale and Towne Plant, Hart- 
ford, Conn., the possessor of the Croix de 
Guerre, with palm. 
q Charles W. Schwab, the steel magnate, 
on board a United States transport loaned 
One Dollar each to 154 Negro soliders who 
were returning to America “flat broke,” 
with the remark: “You needn’t pay this 
back if you don’t want to. Suit yourself.” 


“ Chief of Staff, include: 


VINCENT 
SAVNODERS 


en 


The loan has already been repaid by 138 
of these men. 

@ Orders made public by General March, 
Seventh Division 
(Philippine Islands, Alaska and Mexican 
Border), unchanged except for additional 
Infantry Brigade attached. This is to be 
the 183rd Division, colored, and will be 
composed of the 24th and 25th Regular 
Regiments and the 350th Machine Gun Bat- 
talion of the 92nd Division. 

@ The Colored Protective Association has 
given a banquet at the Philadelphia Mus- 
eum, whose use was given gratis, in honor 
of Negro heroes returned from overseas. A 
parade, headed by a detail of policemen of 
the Traffic Squad and the Colored Bat- 
talion of the Pennsylvania Reserve Militia, 
preceded the banquet. Covers were laid for 
2,500,—over 10,000 persons gathered. Dr. 
R. R. Wright, Jr., is president of this or- 
ganization. 

@ The United States Army is seeking the 
enlistment of colored soldiers for the Caval- 
ry, for service in Hawaii, the Philippines, 
Panama and other sections that are yet to 
be determined. The men accepted for the 
colored cavalry are sent to Presidio, at San 
Francisco, for later transportation to the 
Orient. The foreign service pay is twenty 
per cent. greater than the base pay. 

@ The record of the Virginia Negro in the 
war is to be made an integral part of the 
war history to be prepared by a commission 
appointed by Governor Davis. Father 
Charles T. Hannigan, of Richmond, will di- 
rect the work of the Central Committee of 
Negro collaborators. 

q A Certificate of Incorporation has been 
filed in the Recorder’s of Deed Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the Grand Army of 
Americans, an organization of Negro sol 
diers. The incorporators are Captain Sam- 
uel F. Sewell of the Regular Army; Lieu- 
tenant D. W. Jones; Serena S. Ivy, Aid to 
the Provost Marshal General; Lieutenant 
Thomas H. R. Clarke of the Spanish Amer- 
ican War, and William T. Ferguson. 
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MUSIC AND ART 
MALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, Bos- 
ton,’Mass., announce the second print- 


ing of William Stanley Braithwaite’s — 


“Victory,” and an English edition of Mr. 
Braithwaite’s “Golden Treasury of Maga- 
zine Verse.” 
@ Melville Charlton, a Negro musician of 
New York, conducted Verdi’s Grand Opera 
I] Trovatore at the Grand Ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, during April, under the 
auspices of the Verdi Club. The vocalists 
were members of the Boston Grand Opera 
Company and the instrumentalists were 
from the New York Symphony Orchestra. 
@ The second annual Intercollegiate Bene- 
fit concert by the combined choral and or- 
chestral forces of the six higher institutions 
for Negro education in Atlanta, Ga., was 
given this spring, the chief feature of which 
was Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wed- 
ding Feast.” An audience of 6,000 persons 
greeted the chorus of 510 voices. John Wes- 
ley Work, of Fisk University, was the tenor 
soloist, and Kemper Harreld was the con- 
ductor. : 

q On April 27, at Baltimore, Md., a sym- 
phony orchestra was organized by Lieuten- 
ant A. Jack Thomas, former bandmaster of 
the 368th Infantry Band. Lieutenant 
Thomas is a graduate of the Institute of 
Musical Art of New York and is engaged in 
teaching at Baltimore. 

q At Cambridge, Mass., on April 18, J. 
Shelton Pollen, organist and choirmaster, 
produced Du Bois’ “The Seven Last Words 
of Christ” at St. Bartholomew’s Church. 
The soloists were Miss Gertrude O’Neil, so- 
prano; M. George Ruffin, tenor; William H. 
Richardson, baritone. 

¢_ Ella France-Jones, soprano, and Miss 
tiva B. Dykes, pianist, were heard in a 
concert on April 30 at Columbus Avenue 
A. M. E. Zion Church, Boston, Mass. 

@ Maud Cuncy-Hare, pianist, and William 
H. Richardson, karitcne, ef Boston Mass., 
were heard in a joint concert on April 29 
before a very ldrge and appreciative audi- 
ence at the Union Baptist Church. Balti- 
more, Md. On May 1, Mrs. Hare and Mr. 
Richardson were rresented at the Plain- 
field, N. J., High School Auditorium, for 
the benefit of the Go01 Samaritan and Or- 
phanage, of New Jersey. 

q Lyndon Hoffman Caldwell, a graduate 
in piano from Syracuse University School 
of Music, is presenting a finely arranged 
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program on a present concert tour. His 
numbers include pieces by Bach-Tausig, 
Rachmaninoff, McDowell, Chopin, Scriabine 
and Liszt. 
@ On April 23, a benefit concert for col- 
ored soldiers was held at Washington, Pa. 
The artists were Mrs. Florence Cole-Tal- 
bert, soprano; Mr. Clarence C. White, vio- 
linist; and Mr. T. Theodore Taylor, pianist. 
Mrs. L. C. Honesty was accompanist for 
Mrs. Talbert. 
q@ A conference of Negro musicians was 
held in Washington, D. C., May 1-3, in con- 
nection with the annual music festival at 
Dunbar High School, for: the promotion 
of fellowship and fraternity, mutual en- 
couragement, friendly rivalry and helpful 
criticism; discussion of methods for the 
systematic education of the public as to the 
broader significance and truer appreciation 
of Negro music; discussion of ways and 
means of stimulating creative effort by cre- 
ating a demand for the works of Negro 
composers, and, of placing the music pro- 
fession generally on a more profitable basis. 
A MEETING of twenty-three lodges of 
colored Masons, representing sixteen 
towns in West Virginia, held at Hunting- 
ton, culminated in the organization of a 
state order to be known as the Most. Wor- 
shipped Prince Hall Grand Lodge, A. F. 
& A. M. 
@ One thousand delegates were in attend- 
ance at the fifty-first annual session of the 
Louisiana Baptist Freedmen’s Association, 
which recently convened in New Orleans. 
q The Interstate Dental Association will 
meet July 9-11, at Bay Shore Hotel, Buck- 
roe Beach, Va. 


MEETINGS 


INDUSTRY _ 


OCAL 543 of the Chauffeurs’ Union. 
Rochester, N. Y., has admitted Ne- 

groes to its membership. 
q James Johnson, a Negro alumnus of 
Brown University, employed as production 
clerk in the United States Armory, Spring- 
field, Mass. has been for over a year a regu. 
lar writer for the Armory, issued in the 
interest of the 7,000 employees. 
@ Gertrude Scott, a colored girl in New. 
York City, has been appointed stenographer 
in the Board of Estimate. Miss Scott stood 
third on an eligib'e list of over five hundred 
applicants. 
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@ Investigation of the deportation of Ne- 
gro laborers from Coatsville, Pa., to the 
South has been ordered by the United States 
Department of Labor with Charles T. Fury, 
Commissioner of Conciliation, assigned to 
conduct the inquiry. 

q In Mississippi, during last year, twenty- 
seven Negro agents organized 500 clubs, 
with 10,000 Negro women and 15,000 Negro 
girls as members. The women conserved 
370.977 quarts of fruits and vegetables, 
and 15,000 chickens were raised in homes 
which formerly were without poultry. 
Each club maintained an all-year garden. 
q Dr. Bradford Knapp, Chief of the Ag- 
ricultural Extension Work in the South for 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, announces the appointment of three 
Negro Field Representatives: Messrs. T. 
M. Campbell for Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
Mississippi, Tennessee; T. B. Pierce for 
Virginia, Maryland, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, North and South Carolina; and E. L. 
Blackshear, for Texas, Oklahoma, Louis- 
iana, Arkansas. This work is connected 
with the State Agricultural College and the 
Negro Land Grant Colleges. 

q The Air Nitrates Corporation at Shef- 
field, Ala., has presented James A. Jackson, 
a colored man, with a gold medal and Cer- 
tificate of Especial Merit for his sanitary 
work. Five silver medals were given at 
the same time to members of the crew un- 
der Mr. Jackson’s direction. Mr. Jackson’s 
medal is one of three given to colored men 
out of one hundred distributed among 29,000 
officers and employees at this plant. 

@ The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion in three months has organized four 
clubs of Negro women in industry in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., with 460 members. 


EDUCATION 
ROFESSOR J. A. MITCHELL, a 
teacher of English and French at 
Southern University, Scotlandville, La., con- 
ducts a Department of Negro Education in 
Southern School Work which supplies in- 
formation of the schools for Negroes in 
Louisiana. 
@ The 1919 session of the South Carolina 
Legislature made a total appropriation of 
$83,709.62 for the A. and M. College at 
Orangeburg. Besides this sum the institu- 
tion receives from the Federal Government 
a yearly appropriation of $42,250. The re- 
cent appropriation includes $25,000 for the 
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erection of a modern hospital, which makes 
a total of five new buildings given this 
college in three years. ‘ 

C The City Council at Dublin, Ga., has let 
the contract for the erection of a new Negro 
school building to be completed by the fall 
term, replacing the schoo! that was burned 
over @ year ago. . 

q@ Among appropriations of the General 
Education Board, founded by John D. 
Rockefeller, are Meharry Medical College, 
$150,000; Fisk University, $12,500; Lane 
College, $7,000; Manassas Industrial School, 
$2,000; Pennsylvania Normal & Industrial 
School, $6,000; Spelman Seminary, $5,000; 
St. Augustine School, $2,000; Virginia Nor- 
mal & Industrial Institute, $500; Home 
Makers’ Club Work in the South, $43,575; 
Summer Schools for Negro Teachers, $29,- 
950. 

@ Meharry Medical College has, also, been 
given $150,000 by the Carnegie Foundation; 
connected with this appropriation is the 
condition that the Freedmen’s Aid Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
trustees and friends of the college raise an 
additional $200,000 as an endowment. Two 
hundred and fifty graduates of Meharry 
served in the Medical Corps of the United 
States Army during the war. 

C@ The State Department of Education at 
New Orleans, La., with the co-operation of 
the General Education Board and the Par- 
ish School Boards will operate thirty-five 
training schools for Negro teachers, begin- 
ning the early part of June and continuing 
twelve weeks, toward the end of additional 
teachers, longer terms, increased salaries 
and more adequate school buildings. 

@ The New Jersey Legislature appropri- 
ated to the Manual Training and Industrial 
School at Bordentown, N. J., for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1919, the sum of 
$130,105. This is the largest appropria- 
tion the school has ever received. Of this 
amount $58,800 was for permanent improve- 
ments and additions. 

qd Mr. A. E. Leslie, Principal of Johnson 
Academy, Orlando, Fla., has been granted 
patent rights for an educational device to 
facilitate the teaching of mathematics. 

qd The Lauta Spelman Memoria! Building, 
devoted to home economics, and the Bessie 
Strong Nurses’ Home at Spelman Seminary, 
Atlanta, Ga., have been opened for service 
in honor of the wife and daughter, respec- 
tively, of John D. Rockefeller whose muni- 
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ficence has chiefly been the maintenance of 
this school. 

(@ The third annual debating contest of 
the East Virginia Triangle has been held. 
Hampton and St. Paul were defeated by 
Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute, 
which made the Institute triple victors. The 
question discussed was “Resolved, That the 
United States Government retain.control of 
the chief railway lines” with the victors on 
the affirmative side. 


POLITICS 


T Cass County, Mich., William Bradley, 
Frank Wilson and M. T. Hitis, Ne- 

groes, have been elected Justice of the Peace, 
Highway Commissioner and Supervisor, 
over white Democratic opponents. 
G At the Jubilee Convention of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion when the recommendation that the As- 
sociation continue to support and endorse 
the Federal Amendment which has *been 
pending before Congress for forty years 
came up, Miss Laura M. Clay, from Ken- 
tucky, proposed that certain sections be 
amended with particular reference to those 
parts that would permit the enfranchise- 
ment of Negro women in the South. With 
three delegates voting “no” the convention 
voted to support the amendment in the orig- 
inal form, but authorized the Congressional 
Committee to formulate changes in the 
wording. This was said to be the first time 
in forty years that the amendment did not 
receive complete endorsement. A _ resolu- 
tion was adopted providing for the centen- 
nial celebration of the birthday of Susan 
B. Anthony during February, 1920. 
C In Chicago, Ill., Mayor William Hale 
Thompson, Republican, was re-elected by a 
plurality of 17,600 votes over his Demo- 
cratic opponent. His plurality in the “black 
belt”? was 11,402 votes. 
C Isaac Nutter, a Negro of Atlantic Coun- 
ty, Trenton,. N. J., announces that he will 
be a candidate for Republican nomination 
to the Assembly this year. Mr. Nutter is 
a brother of Assemblyman Nutter, of the 
West Virginia Legislature. 


THE CHURCH 
6 Wes Rev. J. M. Cornell, pastor of St. 
John’s A. M. E. Zion Church, Beth- 
lehem, Pa., has accepted honorary member- 
ship in the Chamber of Commerce. He is, 
also, a member of the local Executive Coun- 
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cil of the Boy Scouts of America and of 
the Ministerial Association. 

C The Presbyterian Church in the United 
States has appropriated $400,000 as a part 
of its New Era Program, for the educa- 
tion and welfare of Negroes. The June 
issue of the New Era Magazine will record 
the remarkable showing made by the Negro 
Presbyteries of the South in the church’s 
New Era Victory Fund Campaign. 

CG Mother A. M. E. Zion Church, New York 


’ City, reports for the year March 11, 1918, 


to March 31, 1919: receipts, $42,854.10; ex- 
penses, $41,870.64, leaving a balance in the 
treasury of $983.46; liabilities, $39,034.76; 
assets, $134,000; budget of expenses 1919- 
20 annually, $18,060.06; monthly, $1,505; 
weekly, $376.25. The Rev. J. W. Brown is 
pastor of this church. ° 


PERSONAL 
HE Rev. William N. Morton, Pastor of 
Messiah Baptist Church, Bridgeport, 

Conn., is dead. He was born in Caroline 
County, Va., in 1865, and was a graduate 
of Wayland Seminary, Howard University 
and Virginia Union. He was a member of 
the Board of Managers of the Connecticut 
Baptist State Convention, an organization 
of white ministers. 
@ Jacob Bartley, a Negro 114 years old, is 
dead at Crystal Springs, Miss. He was the 
father of twenty-four children. At Ketona, 
Ala., Dan Lathan, a Negro 117 years old, 
is dead. A Negro woman aged 115 years, 
Marceline Brady, died recently in New Or- 
leans, La., at the Lafon Old Folks’ Home. 
@ Alfred I. Plato, for forty years a deacon 
of Talcott Street Congregational Church, 
Hartford, Conn., was ‘presented a silver 
loving cup on his seventy-first birthday. 
Mr. Plato recently resigned the treasury- 
ship of this church, after twenty-five years’ 
service. 
@ The medal “Awarded for Humanity” has 
been presented to Horace Tanner, a Negro 
of Roxbury, Mass., by the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, for en- 
tangling a string high up in a tree, which 
released a struggling pigeon at the risk of 
his own life. 
@ Gurley Brewer, for more than fifteen 
years a widely known Negro Republican 
politician in Indianapolis, Ind., is dead at 
the age of fifty-three. In 1900 he was a 
Deputy State Historian and a few weeks 
before his death he had been made Deputy 
State Oil Inspector. 
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@ Negroes in Detroit, Mich., on March 15, 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Masonic life of James Francis Rickards. 

@ Second Lieutenant Norwood C. Fair- 
fax, of Eaglerock, Va., attached to the 368th 
Infantry, on the completion of an Army 
course in the First Corps School at Gondri- 
court, France, was rated “excellent.” He 
went “over the top” September 28 and 
made the supreme sacrifice. 

C The following bequests have recently 
been made: The sum of $1,000 each to the 
Home for Aged Colored Women and the 
Home for Colored Children at Providence, 
R. I., by the will of Sarah E. Dyer; $1,000 
each to the Colored Orphan Asylum Home 
for Aged Colored Women, Home for Col- 
ored Girls and the Colored Young Women’s 
Christian Association, Cincinnati, Ohio, by 
the late Mrs. Bessie Laidlaw, wife of Rob- 
ert Laidlaw who was at one time a mem- 
ber of the Board of Public Service; Norris 
Baer, late president of the Kaufmann & 
Baer Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., bequeaths 
$5,000 in trust to endow a scholarship, the 
income of the fund to be paid quarterly to 
the beneficiary, who is to be selected an- 
nually by the Rabbi of the Rodef Shalom 
Congregation. Any worthy young man, re- 
gardless of race, creed or color, may be 
appointed beneficiary of this scholarship. 
The late David Lubin, of New York, be- 
queaths $1,000 to start a fund for a Na- 
tional Academy of Music for Negroes; and 
Christopher L. Painter, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
wills $7,500 to the Home for Colored Chil- 
dren at Lexington, Ky. | 

@ Rev. and Mrs. Richard Randolph Ball, 
of Hartford, Conn., on March 28, celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of their mar- 
riage, with five sons in attendance. Their 
wedding took place at Chatham, Ontario. 
Rev. Ball has been pastor of the A. M. E. 
Zion Church in Hartford for seven years. 
@ James Reese Europe, Lieutenant of the 
369th Regiment Band, whose fame as the 
leader of “jazz”? music had become inter- 
national, was killed in Bosten, Mass., by 
a member of his band. . 

@ George Bell, the giant Negro in the Chu- 
Chin Chow production, is dead. He was 
sixty-five years old. 

q@ Joseph S. Cotter, Jr., the young Negro 
poet of Louisville, Ky., is dead at the age 
of twenty-three years. He had recently 
completed a book of thirty-five sonnets, 
“Out of the Shadows,” for publication. - 
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@ Mary Church-Terrell has left the States 
as a representative at the International 
Congress of Women, to be held May 5, in 
Berne, Switzerland. She is the only Negro 
delegate. In 1904 Mrs. Terrell was a dele- 
gate to the International Congress of Wo- 
men held in Berlin, where she addressed the 
convention in German and French speech. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS 
HROUGH the efforts of the Educational 
Club, Inc., of Jericho, N. J., there 
were elected to the Board of Education, 
David Dorsey, Biard Jones and Percy Clif- 
ton, all Negroes, against four white oppo- 
nents. This organization, also, has effected 
the elimination of the color line at the bag- 
loading plant at Washington Park, and has 
as a member of its Executive Committee a 
Negro, George Dorsey. . 
@ At Charleston, W. Va., the prohibition 
against the exhibition of the “Birth of a 
Natioh” and similar pictures and plays 
during the period of the war, put into effect 
last summer by an order of the State Coun- 
cil of Defense, has been continued indef- 
initely by the Legislature through the pass- 
ing of a measure drafted by Mr. H. J. Cape- 
hart, one of the three Negro members of the 
Lower House. This legislature, also, has 
created the office of State Supervisor of 
Colored Schools, with a salary of $2,400 per 
annum and $500 for traveling expenses; an 
Advisory Board to the State Board of Ed- 
ucation to be composed of two Negroes, the 
compensation of each to be- $1,000 a year 
and $500 for traveling expenses. 
@ Samuel Dett, a Negro at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., has been granted a verdict of $392 
against the Arcade Theatre Company, be- 
cause he was denied the privilege of occupy- 
ing seats which he had purchased for the 
lower floor. Attorney Charles E. Cromley 
represented the plaintiff. 
@ Negro physicians and dentists of Rome, 
Ga., have formed the North Georgia Med- 
ical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Association. 
Dr. C. I. Cain is president. 
Cd Dr. W. R. Brown, a Negro at Salem, Va., 
has been appointed Assistant Board of 
Health Officer, with a salary, in the inter- 
est of health conditions of the colored peo- 
ple. oO 
@ The Texas Public Health Association has 
added to its. field force a Negro lecturer, 
Mr. F. Rivers Barnswell, for service among | 
Negroes. 
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—DAY OLD CHICKS— 


Lake View Farm 
Pure Breeds — Guaranteed Stock — Vigorous Health 


The public having been convinced of the folly of buying 

' indifferent eggs which may or may not hatch, and getting 
chicks, if at all, of unknown Mongrel breeds upon which no 
dependence can be placed either as to laying or food qualli- 

ties, have begun to resort to exclusive hatcheries where 

day old chicks may be secured with pedigrees. During the 
month of April, last, we received orders for more than 

° 10,000 chicks. 


So great has become the demand on Lakeview Farm 
for its selected pedigreed stock that it has become absolutely 
necessary to enlarge its plant by incorporating the business. 


STOCK IN THE LAKEVIEW FARM CORPORA- 
TION will be on sale for 60 days only from June 1st to 
August 1st at $10.00 a share, fully paid and non-assessable. 
The stock is offered at this price in order to enable the 
-small investor to share in a profitable enterprise, in fact it 
is placed within reach of all. 


Write for free booklet giving views of the Farm and 
plant and full particulars. 3 


Writing for booklet will in no way obligate you, but it 
will give you information that will surprise and benefit. 


Address : 


LAKEVIEW POULTRY FARM CO. 


CLEMENTON, N. J. Box 176 
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Perhaps there is a deserving young man or woman 
in your community who 


A college that has its students devote 
one-half their time to actual, useful work 
is so in line with common sense that needs A CHANCE 

bebe ate Smered bao the he had i Fe San 

pu execution by an ex-slave as a life- . 

maver tor his disenfranchised FAO8. Our If so, perhaps Tuskegee Institute offers 
grea scoveries are always accidents: : ° 

we work for one thing and get another. the very opportunity which he wants. 

I expect that the day will come, and ere ee ee 

long, when the great universities of the ; : P 
world will have to put the Laskeges Idea Tuskegee is not only a school. It is an 
nto execution order save em- 

ore Ce. 


—Elbert Hubbard, in 


“A Little Journey to Tuskegee.” It helps the worthy student to help him- 
self. 


.... Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. 
Forty trades and industries for young men and women. 
Excellent Literary and Normal Course. 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Courses for advanced students. 


Home Economics Agriculture Industries 


Tuskegee Institute is no place for sluggards. From rising bell to taps, there is a 
full program—drills, class-room, shop, farm, etc. Perhaps YOUR boy needs just 
the sort of training which Tuskegee offers. Write for catalog and information. 


ROBERT R. MOTON, Principal, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


un i ne ee 


———-— 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Manual Training and Industrial School 
FOR COLORED YOUTH 


BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


A high institution for the training of colored youth. Excellent 
equipment, thorough instruction, wholesome surroundings. Academic 
training for all students. 

Courses in carpentry, agriculture and trades for boys. 
Courses in domestic science and domestic art for girls. 
A new trades building, thoroughly equipped. . 
New girls’ dormitory thoroughly and modernly equipped. 
Summer Courses for students July 1—August 17, 1919. 
Terms reasonable. 

_Fall term begins September ro, 1919. 


For information address 


W. R. VALENTINE, Principal 


ee eee 
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Courses include Kind 


“JUST THE PLACE FOR YOUR GIRL” 
Daytona Normal and Industrial Institute for Negro Girls, Daytona, Fla. 
Beautiful location, ideal joer life, fine, modern canipment. 
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Normal, Vocational. 


Nurse Training at Mee Hospital - specialty. J Moka reasonable. 
Send for Catalog. 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNE, 


Principal. 


‘TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


TALLADEGA, ALABAMA 
Founded in 1867, for the training of Negro Leaders. 
Beautiful and healthful location. First class equipment.. 


A Theological Seminary. College courses leading to the A. B. degree — Classics, 
Science, Education, Social Service, Music. Manual training for both sexes. Large 
attention given to debating and public speaking. Nurse Training. Agriculture. 


Graduates enter professional courses in the best Northern Universities. Alabama 
grants first grade teachers’ certificates to graduates in Education. 


The product of the College noted for fine character and efficient service. 
Rev. FREDERICK A. SUMNER, President. 


VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


LOOATED IN RIOHMOND, VA. 


Good courses offered in College, Theological 
and High School Departments. New year 
opens September 29th. For information ad- 
dress the President. 


The Lincoln Hospital and Home 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
in the city of New York 
offers to young colored women a three 
years’ course of instruction in nursing. 

Capacity of hospital—420 beds. 
Post Graduate Course of six months to 
graduates of accredited schools. 


For information apply to: 
Superintendent of Nurses 


Lincoln Hospital and Home 
New York City 


The Stenographers’ Institute 
1827 8. 17th 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
You can be a success in the 


RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD 


if you know 
Phonography Typewriting Bookeeping 


EDWARD T. DUNCAN, President 


. ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


An Episcopal boarding school for girls, under the 
direction of the sisters of St. Mary. Address: THE 
SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 6138 Germantown esis: 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HALE INFIRMARY AND NURSE TRAINING 
SCHOOL, 325 Lake Street, Montgomery, Ala. 


Offers to High School graduates and youn 
women of higher education and good mora 
character, between the ages of 18 and 85, a 
three years’ course in the profession of nurs- 
ing. For further information apply to the 


Superintendent enclosing a stamp. 


STENOGRAPHERS WANTED 


Races 
Prepare in the Mors nee) of its kind in the Statc. 
Subjects 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, English, Pen- 
manship, Civil Service Training, and SPANISH. 
COMMERCIAL CLASS 
Lenox Community Center—at 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 89 
Lenox Avenue and 135th St., New York City. 
Open All Year—Four Evenings Weekly. 
Fitz W. Mottley, President. 


a 
My course ia Penmanship’ Bookkeeping, and Sherthaad 
through the ma will prepare you fer pesitiea werth 


while. Write for infotination. 


A. D. Nelley, M. Pen., 519 Michigan Ave., Buffalo N.Y. 
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| Southern Aid Society 
of Virginia 


Incorporated 


25th Annual |Report (Condensed) % 


The Southern Aid Society of Va., Inc., was chartered at Richmond, 
Va., February, 1893, to engage in Industrial Sick Benefit Insurance, 
insuring against Sickness, Accident and Death. The following report 
of business done during 1918 will show that the Acorn of 1893 has 
become the Giant Oak of 1919: 

Receipts 
Jan. 1, 1918 Cash Bal- 
ance brought forward $88,317.79 
Dec. 31, 1918 Annual 
Income .........e00- 548,835.64 


Gross Receipts for 
TOTS: 4 saiesavwess $637,153-43 


Disbursements 

Dec. 31, 1918 Total Dis- 
bursed, including in- 
vestments made dur- 


R ing the year......... 534,496.73 
Cash Balance, Jan. 

Oe ss eee $102,656.70 

a won orice ee i. Jan. 1, 1919 Total Assets $348,536.95 
fe) CoM RO) OES i Jan. 1, 1919 Total Liabili- 
Pheu wingreac ite. 6] EE ties including °Capital 

E: lee res, P*- a e: Es Stock eoeceetoencesces 48,676.57 


Jan. 1, 1919, Sur- 
plus Fund ...... $299,860.38 


A record unsurpassed by any other Insurance Organization confining its 
business territory to one state. 


A few desirable agency openings in Virginia for intelligent and thrifty young 
men and women. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VA., Inc. 
527 N. SECOND ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


A. D. PRICE, Pres. W. E. BAKER, Treas. 
EDW. STEWART, lst Vice Pres. A, WASHINGTON 
J, T. CARTER, 8nd V. P. & Att'y. W. E. RANDOLPE 
B .A. OEPHAS, 8rd V. Pres. OHAS. NW. JACKSON. 
B. L. JORDAN, Sec.-Mgr. W. A. JORDAN, Asst. Seey.-Mgr. 
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North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Home Office, DURHAM, N. CAROLINA 


Life Insurance Company in the World 
Insurance in Force - $16,096,722.00 


Assets nearly One-Half Million dollars. Owns $160,000.00 in Liberty Bonds. 
The following Editorial appeared in the ‘“‘Durham (Daily) Herald,’’ May 10, 1918: 


A SUBSTANTIAL ENTERPRISE 
(Editorial) 

The North Carolina Mutual and Provident Association, a business enterprise 
owned, controlled and actively managed by colored men of Durham, has developed 
into an important asset of the city during its nineteen years of existence. It 
is no idle boast nor advertising motto that this company is the “largest and 
strongest Negro insurance company in the world.” It is just that and more. 
It is managed along the most modern lines a° | is a business which not only 
the colored people may be proud of, but one which also deserves a high place 
among the new insurance companies ‘of the southern states. - 


Income 1918 = $819,771.09 
Amount Paid in Claims Since Organization $2,082,887.61 


Your Ohance to Buy Stable Life Insurance from $500 to $5,000. 
POLICIES WITH ALL MODERN PROVISIONS, INOLUDING A PERMANENT DISABILITY 


John Merrick, President A. M. Moore, M.D., Sec’y and Treas. 
0. OC. Spaulding, Vice-President and General Manager 
J. M. Avery, Assistant Gen’] Manager E. BR. Merrick, Ass’t Seo’y. 


ee a ES NR a Oc 8 A 


$50 per week and more, can be made selling the 
Great Pictorial History of the Negro in the Great 
World War. The grandest and most unique collec- 
tion on the market of over 120 true pictures of 
officers and men, battle scenes and events, bril- 
liant descriptions of the Colored Heroes Going 
Over the Top and working behind the lines. 
Many elegant War Poems, and a brilliant Histori- 
cal Sketch of the Great World War, written by 
Hon. E. A. Johnson, author of the Great History 
of the Negro Race and History of the Negro Sol- 
diers in the Spanish American War. A book every 
home should have and keep in memory of the 
deeds of our soldiers and heroes who died in 


Hon. E. A. Johnson, France. 
Writer of the Introduction. ' 


Agents wanted everywhere. For agents terms address: 


THE TOUISSANT PICTORIAL CO., Inc. 451 Lenox Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Price for single copy by mail prepaid, $2.25 
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Twelve Songs Sent Postpaid on Receipt of $1.00 


FOR 30 DAYS ONLY (Mention The Crisis) 


“A GOOD .MAN IS HARD TO FIND.” 

“TM DYING WITH THE WORRIED BLUES.” 

“I WANT TO LOVE YOU ALL THE TIME.” 
“YOUNG, BLACK JOE.” 

“SWEET CHILD.” 

“OH, DEATH WHERE IS THY STING.” 
“REMEMBER AND BE CAREFUL EVERY DAY.” 
“I WON’T STOP LOVING YOU.” 
“SYMPATHIZING MOON.” 

“THEY’RE HUNTING A HUSBAND FOR HELEN.” 
- “NO MATTER WHAT YOU DO.” 

. “LONESOME, SAL.” 


Our music may be had wherever music is sold. 


“A GOOD MAN IS HARD TO FIND,” 
May be had at all: the Woolworth, Kresge, Kress, McCrory, Kraft & Willner stores. 
“RA GOOD MAN IS HARD TO FIND,” 
May be had on Columbia, Victor, Emerson, Pathé, olian, Okeh, Edison, Gennett and 
other records. Also on Q. R. S., Imperial, Rythmodik, 'U. S., Standard and other 
player rolls. Also for bands and orchestras. 


For W. C. Handy’s BLUES and other late music, write, 


PACE & HANDY MUSIC CO., Inc. 


(Home of the Blues) 
1547 Broadway (Gaiety Theatre Bldg.), New York, N. Y. 


9S SV AKNPow bo 


| WANTED - = -1000 AGENTS 


To handle Scott's History of “The American Negro’s Part 
in the World War,"—prepared by Emmett i: Scott, Special 
s\ssistant to the Secretary of War, and collaborating agencies 
that assure authenticity and full detail, including the organi- 
zation and training of Negro military units, and a complete 
record of their service in Camps and on Battlefields; the work 
of civic auxiliaries, etc., etc. No scissors and paste pot ‘‘inserts,”’ 
but a History freshly written from first to last page. Dr. Scott 
has had the co-operation of the following collaborators: 


CARTER G. WOODSON, Director of Research, Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History, Incorporated; 


RALPH W. TYLER, Accredited Representative of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, who accompanied the Colored 
troops to the War Fronts in France; 


WILLIAM ANTHONY AERY, Publication Secretary, Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Institute ; 


MONROE N. WORK, Director, Division of Records and 
Research, Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute; 


MRS. ALICE DUNBAR NELSON (formerly Mrs, Paul Law- 
rence Dunbar), a leader in mobilizing the colored women of 
the Country for War Work under tho auspices of the Women’s 
Committee, Council of National Defense; 


| 
| 
| 
Pd MISS EVA D. BOWLES, Executive Secretary in charge of 


ia the Colored work of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
cjation ; 
mett J. 8&cott. LIEUT. T. T THOMPSON, Historian, who accompanied the 
Emme _ LD. famous 92d Division, U. 8. A., to France. 


Thousands of Dollars will be made handling this History—600 pages. including 150 illustra- 
cone: enormous sales; $8.00 to $10.00 a day being earned. Send 25c for Prospectus and full infor- 
mation to 


THE SERVICE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. 0. DRAWER 1821, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Soe ee 
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FLORENCE COLE-TALBERT 


Soprano 


**She has one of the best voices that God hes given 
her race,’’—. Angeles Times. 
praise must be given Mra. Florence Tal- 
bert who becide her natural gift has already reached a 
high plane of ag eerily accuracy.”—Herman De- 
vries in Chicago American 
Engagements accepted for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio. 
G56 28th Street, Detrelt, Mich. 


Clarence Cameron White 
VIOLINIST 


“Critics are one in their 
high estimate of the splendid 
attainments § of larence 
Cameron White and his Con- ' 
cert appearance in your city 
means the musical event of 
the season.” For terms and dates address 


616 COLUMBUS AVENUE BOSTON, MASS. 


CLEOTA COLLINS 
LYRIC SOPRANO 


of the talented young lady.’’—Newark Daily 


EMENTS ACCEPTED 
108 wW. te Su New York City. 


LULA ROBINSON-JONES 


Soprano 
Available res Concerts 


Telephone 6393 Morningside 
126 W. 134th Sereet New York City 


INVINCIBLE CONCERT CO. 


High Class Entertainers 


Churches Schools Lodges Y.M.C.A.’S 
For dates and terms write: 
1910 E. 24th Street, Kansas City, Mo, 


Roland W. Hayes 
Phonograph Records 


NOW pra! AND ON SALE 
by Number) 
Ne. t. Swiag oor Socot Massie eeu - $1.50 
Ne hash To, gpiritual. by puten veur Sued): . $2.00 
~ Arioso Shit pegieed: Orchestr: al Accompaniment, 


Leonca 
Ne. 8. Twlllgnt. eeeteeeoene @eeeesevneeeoeneses eeeoe eevee $1.00 
By Katherine A. Glen. 
Ne. 27. By aad By.... eeee OrrreroTrrrrrry Treen if.) 
By Harry T. Burleigh. 
AGENTS 


BOSTON, Mass., A. J. Jackson & Co,, 180 Iston St. 
BOSTON, Mass., Harold Whitham, 1781 Washington 


oeston: PS aaa Hicks, Laney & Eaton, 708 Tre- 
mo 

BOSTON, Mass., R. e-Bay ore Tremont 8t. 
CAMBRIDGE, flare.“ Mra. G. owell, 890 Main Bt. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., J. W. Adams, 150 Eastern Ave. 
WOBURN, Mass., Edward Caldwell, 868 Main 8t. 
DETROIT, Mich.. Miss Grace L. May, 258 Woodland 


Are 
MONTGOMERY, Ala., Wm. G. Porter, 868 Margaret 


TUSKEGEE, Ala., Arthur Tosan, Tuskegee Institute. 
BIRMINGHAM, Ala., Miss E. O. Wyatt 1819 Ave- 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla, J. M. Robinson, Jr., 1994 


BALTIMORE, Md., W. Sgr N. Amity St. 
PORTLAN D, Ore., Mrs. EB D Canteay 401 Buchanan 


B 
Pe epee ae Pa, Mrs. Margaret Corbett, 1941 
in 
SAN. FRANEISCO, Cal., Harry 0. Johnson, Security 
an 
OAKLAND, Cal., Mra. A. M. Smith, 494 Moss Ave. 
CHARLESTON, 8. G, EB. gianrence 470 King &t. 
NORFOLK, Va, Miss B.C 8°$ Avenue A. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., Mra. uae ay ee 820 Ana- 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dr. C. Sumner Wormley, 907 
SPRINGFIELD, aor Miss Alice E. Williams, Box 


MADISON Tne” Ky., J. A. Watson, 117 Main 8. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., Mrs. HL Jordan, 822 W. Wal- 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Columbia lt lag BA 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1., Miss Florina M. Williams, 297 


Thayer 
NEW YORK. ‘city, N. ¥., Dr. Harry CG. Blue, 5638 
MONTCLAIR, N. J., James D. Williams, 7 Wainut 
COLLINGswoop, N. J.. Mr. R. M. Taylor, 501 Park 
waco. 7 re M 1137 N. Tth Bt. 

AN hee” t Fost: 1307 26th 8. 
INDIANAPOLIS, led. r, H. Roberts, 601 West St. 
ET nGTON: Del., Mrs. Elizabeth D. Banton, 034 
ih dala C., Mr. James R. Kennedy, 630 
CHARLESTON, W. Va.. Mr. Edward C. Lewis, Box 
wittiAuspnipae, N. ¥., Mr. Robert H. O. Young, 
PET Ot, Mich., Mr. W. Arnold Hooper, 647 St. 
cutee: solar ei Mr. Harrison M. Magill, 3051% N. 
ATHENS. Ga., Dr. Charles Walton, 1211% Clayton St. 
DAYTON, O., Mr. R. D. McGregor, 100 Pontiac 8St. 
CHICAGO, tit, Mr. David Mitchell, 6428 Eberhard 
sha arse ag W. Va., Mra. James EB. Edmondson, 
ST. LOUIS, Me., Mr. Claborne Riddle, 4208 W. Cote 


Brilliante. 


NEW YORK CITY, a Pace & Handy Music Co. 
Inc., 1547 Broadw 


STAMFORD, Conr., Mr. Emmett Lewis, Box 277. 


Reliable and ts wanted i 
cities not ere mentioned 


Roland W. Hayes, Tenor. Recitals, Concerts, 
Oratorio, Opera, Booking engagements for 
Continental Teur, season 1919, For terms, 
dates, eto. please write. 


Roland W. Hayes 


3 WARWICK ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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KELLY MILLER’S 


Race Statesmanship 


Exhibited in Two Great Pamphlets 


1. “The Negro in the New Re- 
construction.” Considered the most 
powerful plea that has yet come from 
the author’s pen. 10 cents. 


2. “The Disgrace of Democracy.” 
Pronounced in Europe and America 
as one of the most striking literary 
docunients produced by the World 
War. 10 cents. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Rates 
' to agents 5 cents a copy. Add 10% 
to bill to cover postage. 


Address 
KELLY MILLER 
Howard University Washington, D. C. 


Inform yourself as to 


THE EXODUS OF THE 
NEGROES 


By reading - 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson’s 


A CENTURY OF NEGRO 
MIGRATION 


220 Pages Price $1.10 


This book is unique in that it is the 
first and only scientific treatise in 
this field. It undertakes to explain 
why the Negroes have migrated, 
where they have gone and what they 
have done. 


Agents wanted everywhere. 
Send all orders to the author 


1216 You Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


THE CRISIS ADVERTISER 


Agents wanted. everywhere fo supply the big 
demand for our high grade Caffing Catds. 
Most fashionable styles of cards for fadies 
or gentlemen, 100 for 50 cents. Dla extra 
charge for address. Argh, pleasant and ory 


profitable spare time work. Outfit furnished. 
PRrompt and dependable serdice. (tM orders 


sent postpaid. “White for samples and terms. , 
Clddress: She House of Chawning 
sain Ra 


writes us: ill you kindly 
furnish mc a large list of ta for our schools 
for the next year? I can have them appointed at once. 
We need them for all types of schools, but primarily 
for rural schools.” 
We also have immediate calls for teachers of auto 
mechanics, carpentry, painting, agriculture, Spanish 
and French. 


THE MUTUAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
1408 New York Avenue Washington, D. C. 


The Colored Teachers’ Bureau 


Will Help You Get a Better Paying Position. 


REGISTER NOW REASONABLE TERMS 


Address: Colored Teachers’ Bureau 


Box 22, Wilberforce, O. 


“Ay Art Treasure at Home” 


Wm. Edouard Scott offers a rare 
opportunity to have a rare art treas- 
ure in your home. Send a photo- 
graph of yourself or your son or your 
brother who is “over there” and he 
will paint a beautiful portrait of him; 
one that will retain color for one 
hundred years. Absolute lightness. 
Guaranteed both in color and form 
and beautifully framed to hang. 


PRICES 
SB £50 oecscalnns $25.00 
TOX20 .ciseueses 50.00 
24X30. gikiceyaes 100.00 


Terms: One-half down, balance on re- 
ceipt of portrait, if absolutely satis- 
factory. 

Mr. Scott is a graduate of the Art 
Institute, Chicago, Julian Academy, 
Paris, France and the Beaux Arts, 
Paris. He also studied three years 
with H. O. Tanner and has exhibited 
in the Royal Academy, London, Eng- 
land, Salon, Paris and in most of the 
large Art Galleries of the United 
States. 

Address: 


William E. Scott, “mnt” 


Telephone—Wentworth Prat 
1124 N. Benate Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mention Tue Crisis. 
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WHICH OF THESE SUITS DO you WANT? 


Here’s the Biggest Tailoring Offer ever made. Stylish perfect-fitting suits 
SEND made to your individual measure, of the season’s choicest silk decorated SEND 
NO weaves, silk-stripe fabrics, gold-mixed worsteds, and imported dress cloths, NO 
MONEY 8uaranteed to please you completely, or Money Back. Write for free MONEY 
samples to-day, and pick the one you like best, at: 


$B 128 «15%. 21% © 25% 


DRESS UP AND MAKE BIG MONEY 


If you care to see the BIGGEST VALUES IN TAILORING, if you 
care to see the choicest up-to-date patterns, if you care to make a 
big saving, write us to-day, and we will send you, entirely free, 
our fine tailoring book with cloth samples of imported and do- 
mestic weaves in those rich, stylish patterns, now worn by dressy 
men and young men. Don’t think of placing an order for new 
clothes anywhere before you see this book of surprising tailoring 
values, 


YOU SAVE from 30 to 50 PER CENT 


That’s what your saving amounts to when you order 
clothes of us. And ours is genuine hand-tailoring ex- 
pertly-done, beautiful work. Every garment tailored 
strictly to individual measure, and guaranteed to satisfy 
and please you completely, or full purchase price cheer- 
fully returned. We Will Not Keep One Penny Of Your 
Money, Unless You Are WELL-PLEASED, thus leaving it 
to each customer to judge whether the clothes ordered 
of us are the best-wearing, the most satisfactory garments 


NO EXTRA CHARGES— POSTAGE 
PAID 


When you order of us you pay No Extra Charges of any 
kind. Whether you prefer a conservative, or a fancy 
novelty style, the price is always the same. No matter 
how tall or stout you are, there are No Extra Charges 
of any kind, and every order is sent postage paid. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL Ptste> PIN FREE 


To make certain you will tell others about us, 
we _ will give you absolutely FREE, with your 
first order, this handsome Gold-plated PIN. 
There is no advertising on this Pin. You will 
be proud to wear it. Your friends will ask 
you what this beautiful emblem stands for—and 
this will remind you to recommend OUR 
STYLISH TAILORING to them. 


CASH PROFITS FOR SPARE-TIME WORK 


Together with our free samples, we will send you also full information of how you can earn 
a lot of extra money by sending orders for your relatives and friends. You will be surprised 
what a real money-making opportunity this means to you, even if you can spare only a few 
hours for this work. Orders come easy when you can show tailoring values like ours. The 
3 saving can be seen at a glance. Some of our agents make from $25.00 to $50.00 a week, 
others as high as $75.00. Mr. Will J. Davis, of North Carolina writes: ‘‘Orders are easy to 
get. I made $16.69 in three hours,’’ That’s nice money for three hours’ work, and we have 
thousands of similar letters, all telling the same pleasing, satisfying story. You will find the 
work easy and pleasant, no experience needed, nothing at all to learn, nothing to study. Send 
us your name—send it to-day—now—while the whole matter is fresh in your mind, and get 
complete book of fashions with free cloth samples and full information. Address 


CHICAGO TAILORS ASSOCIATION 
515-521 So. Franklin Street Dept. M-572 Chicago 
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Atlanta University 
Studies of the Negro Problems 
20 Monographs Sold Separately 


Address 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY «ss ATLANTA, GA. 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Contains 296 Pages, 85 Chapters, Histosical 
and Biographical, 17 Full Page Illustrations 
Printed on Fine Antique Book, Bound in Full 


Green Extra Cloth, Gold Title on Front Cover 


and Shelf Back. Price, net $1.25. Postage 
Prepaid $1.40. Order through any bookseller 
or direct from the author. Address 


JOHN W. CROMWELL 
1439 Swann St. Washington, D. C. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


Graduate of prominent technical college and 
thoroughly experienced, open for engagement. 
Young man with excellent technical training 
and executive ability. Box 47H, in care of 
THE Crisis, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


BUSTS OF 


Booker T. Washington, 
Fred Douglass, Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar, 
Bishop Richard Allen. 
$1.50 each. The 4 busts for $5.00 


Agents wanted. Send at once. 


The Isaac Hathaway Art 
Company 


718 S. HICKORY STREET 
PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


PATRIOTIC PAGEANT 


by Mme E. Azalia Hackley 


The Well Known Promoter of Community 
Entertainments 

For Churches, Philanthropic or beneficial Societies, 

Schools, or, as a source of income to directors with 

or without Musical Knowledge. 

The greatest and surest money making entertainment 

before the public. 

Quick, easy, inexpensive, 

satisfying, flexible, educational and it 

as the greatest of financial successes. 


artistic, full of action. 
never fails 


Anyone who can walk, old or young, may participate. 
and the Pageant Party may number one hundred or 
one thousand, accofding to the seating capacity. 

The Patriotic Pageant may be given as a Victory 
Pageant, a. Pageant of Nations, a Queen’s Pageant 
or a Queen’s Masque. 

The first book earned over $759 for a church in a 
small town and was conducted by an inexperienced 
woman with no musical ability, 

Give a Patriotic Pageant for your Church, your. Day 


Nursery, your Old Folk’s Home, your N. A. A. C. 
P.. your Y. W. C. A, or your School. Vary the 
idea until you wear it to shreds and still money 


will come to your cause. Get the Pageant habit. 
It pays 

Patriotic Pageant Book, complete instructions, $3.00, 
and 10c for postage. P. O. order only. 


LANGSTON & BRASCHER, Sole Agents 
3129 So. State Street Chicago, Illinois 
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HOTEL DALE 


CAPE MAY, N. J. 


Comfort and Elegance without Extravagance 


This Magnificent Hotel, Located in 
the Heart of the Most Beautiful 
Seashore Resort in the World, 
is replete with every modern improvement, 
superlative in construction, appointments, serv- 
ice and refined patronage. Orchestra daily, 
garage, bath houses, tennis, etc., on premises. 
Special attention given to ladies and children. 

Send for booklet. 
E. W. DALE, Owner 


HOTEL WASHINGTON 


First-Class Service for First-Class People 
3427 South Park Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Open June 20th. 


Closed September 10th 


THE OCEAN HOUSE 
Sea Isle City, N. J. 


This hotel is right on the ocean front. It 
has wide porches, large conservatory dining 
room where one has a beautiful view of the 
ocean while dining. Every room opens on 
the ocean. Special rates for July. Mrs. 
Lucy Lee, proprietor, 5 Plain 8t., Elmhurst, 
L. I. Address after June Ist, Ocean House, 
poe Tig City, N. J. Bell telephone con- 
nection. 


NEGRO 


We wont to help you. We are in- 
terested in your welfare. V'e want 
you to make this the most successful 
BUSINESS and hrofitable year in the history of 
your business. Would you like to at- 
tract more trade and increase your 
EN sales 100% by using certain ap- 
: proved business methods? If this 
Proposition interests you, please address 
THE INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGF 
P. O. Box 82, Uptown Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Colored Dolls for 
Your Children 


Teach your children pride of race and ap- 
preciation of race. Early impressions are 
ing. These beautifully dressed, snbresta 
brown skin dolls designed and made by color 
irlg in a factory owned and controlled entirely 
colored people. These are not the old time, 
ck face, red lip aunt Jemima colored dolls 
but dolls well made and trufy representative of 
the race in hair and features. 
16 inches with long flowing curls, bea 
fully dressed $3.50 


1éinches with marcel wave, 
dressed 8.00 


16 inches Buster Brown style hair, very 
neat ° eee ee 


Boldier boy in full uniform............ 1.50 


So far as we know this is the only Negro 
doli factory in the world. 


BERRY & ROSS, Inc. 


Factory: 36-38 W. 135th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
H. 8. Boulin, President 
Dr. EB. Rawlins, Vice President, 


Counsellor P. Ifield, General Manager 
S. Reid, Business & Sales Manager. 


AGENTS WANTED WRITE FOR TERMS 
Only those who mean business need write us. 


LL OR SPARE TIME 


ae 


ved For Ten Years 


ou—yourself—can positively make $35 to #100a week. I 
aoe men, hustling, enexeetios ambitious fellows, anxious to 
make money, who are willing to work with me. Not for me, but 
with me, Are youthat kind? I want you to advertise, sell and 
appoint local agents for the bicgest. most sensational seller in 
60 years—the ROBINSON FOLDING BATH TUB. Demon- 
strating Tub Furnished. Hero's an absolutely new invention 
—nothing like it. Makes instantappeal. Sellseasily. Gives 
every home a modern, up-to-date bathroom in any part of the 
house. Noplumbing, no water-works needed, Folds in small 
roll, handy as umbrella. Belf-emptying, positively unleakable. 
Absolutely guaranteed for 10 years. member, fully 70 per 
cent of homes have no bath rooms, 


Sensational Sales Successes 


Two sales a day means $300a month. Breeze, of Idaho, made 
$400 profit in 30 dave. Rev. Otto Schulze, Mo., got $1600 to date. 
Burkholder, Mont,, orders $1072 in 17 days. Hamlinton, of 
Wyo., made $60 firsttwodars. Hundredslike that, Pleasant, 
permanent, fascinating work. Write a post_card. Let me 
write you a long Jetter. No experience needed, no capital. 
Your credit is good if you mean business. But you must be 
ambitious, you must wantto make money, That'sall. W rite 
now. « L want to pay you $35 to $100 every week, ’ 


8 
S. Robinson, P The Robinson Cabinet Mfg. Co. 
O74 Factories Building Toledo, Ohio 
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HIGH GRADE AGENTS 
WANTED--- 


MEN AND WOMEN 


To sell Lots in most attractive 
Townsite, under new Develop- 
ment plan, for only 


$49.50 
ON VERY EASY TERMS 


PROPOSITION IS ALREADY GO- 
ING BIG and people all over. the 
country are securing the lots. Our 
representatives are earning BIG 
MONEY and YOU can do the same. 


This is a very attractive offer for the 
buyers as well as the agents. 


Send for Circular and Full 


Particulars at Once! 


THE SWAN-ARENSON REALTY 
& “DEVELOPMENT CO. 
19 S. La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SPEND YOUR VACATION AT 


Beautiful Idlewild 


The most wonderfully ideal spot where young and 
old cast aside for the time all the cares and worries 
of their strenuous, nerve-racking routine lives and 
romp and play once more as children and enjoy to the 
full nature in all her wondrous glory. The waters of 
the lake and surroun trout streams are fairly 
teeming with game fish of the best varieties. 

Do you enjoy bathing, boating, fishing, hunting? 

Do you enjoy roaming through the woods picking 
wild flowers and wild berries? 

Do you want a place to go where you can build up 
your health, vitality, energy and business efficiency ? 

Do you enjoy mingling with the active, thinking, 
progressive people of the day—people who do things? 
Do you believe in progress and do you want to 
have a part in one of the most progressive move- 
ments of the time? Surely! 

Then you will be interested in, and want to 


Py NS 


ing clear title. 4 - 

Good live energetic 4.5 47 .; 

agents wanted Mee , A 
Idlewild Resort “4° f - £ 

Company me ee 

~ “2 - SS 
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Se. 
Chicago, I. 
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RINTING at 
SORE and TENDER OPULAR 


Antiseptic Foot Powder, relieving excessive perspiration and RICES 


vifensive odors, 
Price 50 oonts. ae . By Mail 60 ceats. Good Letterheads, En- 
DR. WILLIAM J. CARTER, Foot Specialist velopes, Cards, bill- 
167 West (86th St.. New York City. heads or statements. 


Mrs. M. WATSON RUDD, 


154 West 131st St. New York City 500, $2.25; 1,000, $3.50; 5,000, $14.75. Cash 
has placed upon the market her new with order. Money Back Guarantee. 

ROSE NINON NUFEET POWDER 

It is especially recommended for soldiers, clerks, rail- ye MISSION PRINT SHOP 

road and factory employers, dancim and all permns | "SAM H. READING, ye Printer 
Agents Wanted—Write for particulars. 611 N. 43rd Street PHILADELPHIA 
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STORIES of JESUS 


THE CHRIST 


BY FRANK HARRIS 
INCLUDING 


JESUS 


By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
27c postpaid anywhere 


PEARSON LIBRARY 
39 Union Square New York City 


Telephone, Baring 7786 


ISADORE MARTIN 


Real Estate and Insurance 


Notary Public Mortgages 
6 North 42nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Patents secured on easy terms 
Write fer particulars. 
JOS. H. STEWART, Attorney-at-Law, 
494 Louisiana Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Central 104-W 
Main 61 i 


HARRY E. DAVI 


ATTORNEY-AT- LAW Notary Pusric 
1607 Williamson Builidng Cleveland, Ohio 


General Practice Notary Public 
WILLIAM R. MORRIS 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
818 Metropolitan Life Building 


Telephones: 


Minneapolis Minn. 
BROWN S. SMITH 
ATToRNEY-AT-Law 
Offices: Suite 803 Sykes Block 

Near Third and ennepin ; 
Minneapolis Minn. 


Tel. 8487 Fort Hill Cable Address, Epben 
EDGAR P. BENJAMIN 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
84 School Street Boston Mass. 


Telephone Connection . 
W. Ashbie Hawkins George W. F. McMechen 


HAWKINS & McMECHEN 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW . 
21 East Saratoga Street Baltimore, Md. 


Badges, Banners, Lodge Regalia 


For all Lodge and Church Societies 


CENTRAL REGALIA CO. 
JOS. L. JONES, Pres. 


N. E. Cor. Sth and Plum Sts., Cincinnati, Ohie 


WANTED 
Agents for THE CRISIS. Dignified Work 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circula- 
tion, etc., required by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, of THE CRISIS, published monthly at 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1919. 

State of New York, Ss 

County of New York, ~~ : 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Augustus 
Granville Dill, who, having been duly sworn accord. 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of THE CRISIS, and that the following is 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Federal Laws and Regulations. 

Publisher, The National Association for the <Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York City; Editor, W. E. Burghardt DuBois, 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York City; Managing Editor, W. E. Burg- 
hardt DuBois, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City; Busi- 
ness Manager, Augustus Granville Dill, 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York City; Owners: The National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, a corporation 
with no stock; Membership over 48,000; Moorfeld 
Storey, President; John H. Shillady, Secretary; Os- 
wald Garrison Villard, Treasurer; Mary White Oving- 
ton, Chairman of Board of Directors. 

Known bondbolders, mortgagees and other security 
holders holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 

“of bonds, mortgages, or other securities: None. 
A. G. DILL, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day 
of April, 1919. 

Frank M. Turner, Notary Public. 

Notary Public Queens County, No. 2302. 

Certificate filed in New York County, No. 
New York Reg. No. 10127. 

(My commission expires March 30, 1920.) 


Would you like to know why the Negro and Caucasian 
are mixing in spite of prejudice ? Then, read 


‘‘ As Nature Leads,’’ by J. A. Rogers, author of ‘* From 
Superman to Man.’’ Undoubtedly the most fearless analysis 
of the Negro-Caucasian situation by any author. The writer 
penetrates to the very heart of the subject and in a style 
bubbling with vigor he puts in the clearest language thoughts 
of your innermost consciousness. Arguments supported by the 
world’s greatest scientists and philosophers. Easily read. 
A book you will read and re-read and give to your friends. 


Price, $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 


Hayes Book Store, 3640 State Street, Chicago, III. 

Young’s Book Exchange, (35 W. [35th St., New York City. 

R. G. Moore, 2535 Georgla Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Agents wanted. Write Hayes Bock Store. 
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Send us a picture of your relative, 
sweetheart or of yourself and let us 
put it on one of our Photo Pillow Tops. 
GUARANTEED LIKENESS. These 
Photo Pillow Tops can be washed and 
ironed without injury. Tell us your 
birth month. Speolal attentlon given 
te returned heroes. Postage paid. Your 
photo returned unharmed. Send_ your 
order today. Quality, sateen, $1.74; 


silk, $2.99. . 
THE TALBERT PRESS SERVICE, 
299 Walnut Strect, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WARNING 


_ he CRISIS urges its readers and patrons 
to pay no money for subscriptions to strang- 
ers. Only recognized agents of the CRISIS 
are authorized to take subscriptions and so 
we cannot be held responsible for the mis- 
representations of unauthorized solicitors. 


The CRISIS does not employ any person 
to solicit ‘‘write-ups’’ for its pages and any 
soliciting of this sort should be disregarded 
and denouneed. 


Mention THE Crisis. 
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KELLY MILLER’S HISTORY OF 
THE NEGRO IN THE WORLD WAR 


New Book Published May 24th, 1919 


THE KELLY MILLER HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAB is all that the title can possibly mean. 
The author takes up the Great Conflict, following it step by step through the thirty excellent chapters 
including the Terms of the Armistice, and General Pershing's full report -o the War Department, and 
gives us the only condensed History of the Great War that is fair to the Negro Race. ; 

The Negro’s War for Democratization—He braces Himself and Claims to be the Champion of 
Democracy—Enters the Arena of Combat! The German Indigent—The South Sensitive—The North 


Quizzical—The Whole World Hesitant. 


68 Pa ef Negro Soldiers, 50 
Pages of other appropriate and In- 
teresting pictures. 


THE NEGRO IN 
THE NAVY 


More than fifty pages of the 
Book devoted to the ACHIEVE- 
MENTS OF THE NEGRO IN 
THE AMERICAN NAVY— 
Guarding the Trans-Atlantic Route 
to France—Battling the  Sub- 
marine Peril—The Best Sailors 
in any Navy in the World—Mak- 
ing a Navy in Three Months from 
Negro Stevedores and Laborers— 
Wonderful Accomplishments of 
Our Negro Yeomen and Yeo- 


AGENTS WANTED 


The Book is a RECORD BREAKER! 

Send 25 cents for a prospectus—lIt will be the 
best investment you ever made—Grasp the Oppor- 
tunity of Making Money faster than you have 
ever done before! 


Our agents are sending us thousands of orders 
weekly —There will be A MILLION copies of the 
book sold during the next six months and 
MILLION DOLLARS profit made by agents—Are 
you going to get your share? Many Agents are 
leaving high salaried positions to canvass! 


We will quote you agent’s prices thet will sur- 
prise you-—Our agents consider a day lost when 
they fail to make at least $19—Get in touch with 
us and let us tell you about our liberal terms, 
large profits and free book offers. 


Prof. Kelly Miller, Auther, Howard University, Washingten, D. C. 
women, Dean Miller's Picture 11 x 14 Gioen with the book, or Picture Mailed fer 25¢ 


The Negro Turns the Tide at Chateau Thierry— 
He Helps Hurl Back the Hordes of the Hun— 
Wins His Place and Right to a Voice in the Af- 
fairs of Mankind against Prejudice, Ridicule, Race 
Hatred and almost Insurmountable Obstacles! 


_ Kelly Miller, Dean of Howard University, re- 
siding in Washington, D. C., the friend of Gov- 
ernment officials in the National Capital, is the 
best prepared Negro to give a complete record of 
what the soldiers and sailors of his race have ac- 
complished in the World War for Human Rights. 
It is the most satisfactory and impartial ar 
History yet written. 


The book is bound in durable cloth, with sub- 
stantial head band, price $2.50. In Full Kerotol 
Morocco (similar to cut) $3.25. Copy mailed to 
any address upon receipt of the price. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 


AUSTIN JENKINS CO. 


523 9th St.,. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
(Address the nearer office) 


443 South Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


The Largest Publishers of special books for Negroes. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 


President ° Secretary 
MOORFIELD STOREY JOHN R. SHILLADY 
Chairman Board of Directors Director of Publications and Research 
MARY WHITE OVINGTON DR. W. E. B. DuBOIS 


Acting Treasurer ; Field Secreta 
MAJOR J. E. SPINGARN JAMES WELDON JOHNSON 


Assistant Secretar 
WALTER F. WHITE 


DO YOU BELIEVE 


That the Negro should be free from the ever-present danger of mob 
murder? 


DO YOU BELIEVE 
That he should be allowed to exercise his constitutional right to vote? 


DO YOU BELIEVE 


That he should be given the same accommodations as other citizens on rail- 
road trains — free from the detested and detestable “ Jim-Crow” cars? 


DO YOU BELIEVE 


That he should be emancipated from the consistent exploitation through 
which he is robbed of millions of dollars annually by means of the credit 
system practiced in southern states? 


DO YOU BELIEVE 


That he should be given a fair and equal apportionment of school funds 
eine from public taxes to which he contributes at the same rate as the 
white 


DO YOU BELIEVE, IN SHORT, THAT DEMOCRACY SHOULD 
APPLY TO THE COLORED MAN AS WELL AS TO ALL 
OTHERS? 


If so, then you should be a member of the organization that is fighting for 
democracy and all that that word implies for the Negro: 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF COLORED PEOPLE 


We are working towards a goal of 100,000 members. June first we num- 


bered 57,000. Will you be one of those who will help us reach our objective by 
becoming a member yourself and securing as many others as you can? 


[| . . . .,.___ Silkciniaaisiieimmesnctlie | 


The ORISIS is sent without further charge to members paying two dollars or more. 


| Major J. E. Spingarn, Acting Treasurer, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


I enclose $ in payment of membership dues for one year in the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, with the stipulation that one 
dollar of any amount remitted herewith in excess of one dollar is for one year’s sub- 
scription to THE CRISIS. 
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THE CRISIS ADVERTISER 


National Training School 


DURHAM, NOR1H CAROLINA 


A School for the Training of Colored Young 
Men and Women for Service 


Though it is young in history, the Institution feels a just pride in the work thus 
far accomplished, for its graduates are already filling many responsible positions, 
thus demonstrating the aim of the school to train men and women for useful 
citizenship. 


DEPARTMENTS ALREADY ESTABLISHED 


The Grammar School The Teacher Training Department 

The Academy The Divinity School 

The School of Arts and Sciences The Commercial De ent 

The Department of Music The Department of Home Economics 
The Department of Social Service 


NEXT TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 22, 1919 
For further information and Catalog, address 


President James E. Shepard, Durham, North Carolina 


Wilberforce University 


Wilberforce, Ohio 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Sixth Annual Session 
June 16 to July 26, 1919 


Special arrangements have been made to 
maintain the same high excellence in in- 
struction force and work done. 


All of the equipment, buildings and 


The Cheyney Train- 
ing School for 
Teachers 


CHEYNEY, PENNA. 


A normal school of high grade for. 
young colored men and women of good: 


ounds 


will be at the disposal of the Summer 
School. 


Fees and all expenses low. Full credit 
toward certificates, diplomas and degrees 


will be given for Summer Schoel work. 


The Faculty for the Summer Session will 
be members of the University Faculty aug- 
mented by specialists along various lines. 

Courses will be offered in Education, Psy- 
chology, English, Mathematics, History 
Geography, Drawing. Business, Physical 
Education, Music; also in Physics, Chemis- 
otf Ethics, Sociology, French, Germa and 


Further there will be courses in Vooca- 
tional Study, Domestic Science, Domestic 
Art and Millinery. Additional courses will] 
be offered as there may arise demands. 

W. 8. SCARBOROUGH, 
President of the University. 
GILBERT H. JONES, 
Director of the Summer Session 


For full particulars write the Director. 


abilities, who desire to prepare them- 
selves to be teachers. Courses include 
the regular academic and professional 
subjects, and special departments in do- 
mestic art, domestic scierce, manual 
training and agriculture. Board and 
tuition $125. Next regular term begins 
Thursday, September 18, 1919. Summer 
school for teachers in active service, 
four weeks beginning July 1. Board and 
tuition for the month $20.00. For fur- 
ther particulars and _ catalog ° write 
Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal, Chey- 
ney, Penna. 
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Atlanta University 


Is beautifully located in the City of Atlanta, Ga. 
The courses of study inolude h School, Normal 
Bchool and College, with Manua training and do- 
mestic science. ong the teachers are graduates 
of Yale, rd, Dartmouth and Wellesley. Forty- 
nine years of successful work have been completes. 
Students come from all parts of the south. - 
uates are almost universally successful. 


For further information address 


President EDWARD T. WARE 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Virginia Union University 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Three Departments, College, The- 
ological and High School. Work 
of highest grade. Pre-medical 
course in College. Thoroughness 
and accuracy emphasized. New 
year begins September 29th. For 
information address the Presi- 
dent. 


1870 CLARK UNIVERSITY 1917 
SOUTH ATLANTA GEORGIA 
Most beautiful campus of 70 acres, com- 
modious buildings with modern conveniences. 
High Scholarship — Talented Faculty — Well 
equipped library and _ laboratories—Literary 
societies—Athletics—Co-educational— Expenses 
very low. $100 per year of eight months 

will pay tuition, board, room, etc. 
Comfortable dormitories with steam heat 
and gas light. 
COURSES OF STUDY ’ 
Domestic Science for girls, cooking, sewing, 
dresemaking and embroidery. 
cece ith and 8th grades. 
Academ our years with diploma. 
Pre-Medical—Two years above academ 


College—Four years leading to A. B. acaiee. 
Normal—Five years above grades with diploma. 
First Semester opened October 2, 1918. 
HARRY ANDREWS KING, President. 


BEREAN MANUAL TRAINING 


AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
South College Are. and N. 19th Street 


Pa. 


Fall Term and Twentieth Year opened 
Tuesday, October 1, 1918. Domestic 
Art, Industrial Art, Mechanical Art, 
Commercial. and English. 

Sessions both day and evening. 
Age, sex or previous training no bar 
if applicant has good character. 
Years of honorable records and 
worthy traditions our trade-mark. 
Helpfulness our object. 
Efficiency our aim. 

Write or visit the School now. 


MATTHEW ANDERSON, Principal 
1926 S. College Ave. Phila., Pa. 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GA. 


College, Academy, Divinity School 


An institution famous within recent years 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly develop- 
ment—the only institution in the far South 
devoted solely to the education of Negro 
young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y, M. C. A; 
athletics, all live features. 


For information, address 
JOHN HOPE, President, 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Founded 1866 


Thorough Literary, Scientific, Educational, 
Musical and Social Science Courses. Pioneer 
in Negro music. Special study in Negro life. 

Ideal and sanitary buildings and grounds. 
Well-equipped Science building. 

Christian home life. 

High standard of independent manhood and 
womanhood. For literature, etc., write 


FAYETTE AVERY McKENZIE, President 


BIDDLE UNIVERSITY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


a Todvattal The completion of s Gre Sehoal 
an us e a Grammar 
the requirement for entrance to the first year 
The School of Arts and Sciences offers two courses 
study, the Classical and the tific. In the 
scientific, German is substituted for Greek or Latin. 
The entrance requirement for the Freshman Class is 
16 alte of High School work. . 
e 


taugh 1) 
All High School Dept. are required 
to take trades in the Industrial Dept. 
ween, righ erp sddresse 
Charlette, N.C 


Morris Brown University 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Co-Educational 


The largest institution of learning in the South 
owned and controlled by Negroes. Faculty of epecial- 
ists, trained in some of the best universities in the 
North and in the South. Noted for high standard of 
scholarship; industrial emphasis and positive Chris. 
tian influence. Well equipped dormitories; sanu 
athletics under faculty supervision. Expenses _rea- 
sonable. Location central and healthful. 

Departments: Theology College Preparatory, Nor- 
mal, Commercial, Musical, Domestic Science, Nurse 
Training, Sewing, Printing and Tailoring. 

First Semester began October 1, 1918. 

For further information address 


W. A. FOUNTAIN, President 
BISHOP J. 8. FLIPPER, Chairman Trustee Board. 
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KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Beautiful Situation. Healthful Location. 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
Splendid Intellectual Atmosphere. 
Noted for Honest and Thorough Work. 
Institution offers full courses in the follow- 
ing departments: College, Normal, High 
School, Grammar School, Domestic Science 
and Industrial. 
Good water, 
natural drainage, splendid dormitories. 
penses very reasonable. 
For catalog and other information address 


PRESIDENT J. KELLY GIFFEN 
Kaoxvilie, Tenn. 
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WILEY UNIVERSITY 
MARSHALL, TEXAS 


ecopaiecd as a college of the First Class by Texas 
and Louisiana State Boards of Education. arvard, 
Yale and Columbia represented on its faculty; stu- 
dents gathered from ten different states. 


Strong:st Music Department in the West 
M. W. DOGAN, President 


COLEMAN COLLEGE 


GIBSLAND, LA. 


| Supported by Baptist State Woman’s Home 


steam heat, electric lights, 
Ex- 
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Mission Society of Chicago and Boston and 
A. B. H. Society of New York. Students 

from six different states. Graduates ex- 
| empted on first grade by Louisiana, Arkansas 


and Oklahoma. 


oO. L. COLEMAN, President 


THE A. & T. COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL SESSION will 
begin June 16th, and continue for six 
weeks. In addition to the courses for teach- 
ers of academic subjects, strong courses 
will be given for teachers of Agriculture, 
Manual Training, Domestic Art, Raffa and 
Basketry. 


The following noted institutions are rep. 
resented on the faculty: 


Harvard Columbia 
Cornell | Chicago 
Howard Union 
Atlanta Fisk 
¢-Drexel Ins. Hampton Ins. 
Myrtilla Minor Normal School 
Armour Institute of Technology 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
Pratt Institute A.&T.College 


Summer School Bulletins are sent on request 


; Every modern sanitary convenience can be 
found in the commodious dormitories. Bath 
rooms with showers and tubs are situated 
on every floor. 


For further information address 


PREST. DUDLEY 


A. & T. Summer School 
CREENSBORO, N. C. 
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The Slater Industrial and 


State Normal School 


For Colored Youth of Both Sexes 
WINSTON-SALEM, WN. O. 
I. var Standard Courses 
In Academic Subjects 
» In Industrial and Vocational Subjects, 
In Education. 
II. Graduates receive the Teachers’ Certifi- 


cate. 

III. Located amid the foothills of the moun- 
tain section of Western North Carolina 
and the health conditione are ideal. 

IV. Accommodations excellent and expenses 
moderate. : 

For further information communicate with 

S. G. ATKINS, Principal 
SLATER STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
Winston-Salem, WN. O. 


Lincoln University 


Beginning September 22, 1919, the require- 
ment for admission to the Theological Depart- 
ment will be graduation from a College of 
Liberal Arts. Young Men wishing to prepare 
for the Ministry in a Seminary, all whose re- 
sources will henceforth be devoted to the edu- 
cation of the adequately trained alone, are 
invited to write to 


President, John B. Rendall 


Lincoln University P. 0., Pennsylvania. 


THE FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE 


TALLAHASSEE - - - FLORIDA 
NATHAN B. YOUNG, President 


DEPARTMENTS: 


1. Academic 
a. High School. 
b. Normal School. 
ce. College. 
d. Music. 
2. Agricultural. 
a. General. 
b. Vocational. 
3. Mechanic Arts 


a. Technical. 
b. Vocational. 


4. Home Economics 


a. Domestic Arts. 
b. Domestic Science. 
c. Nurse-Training. 


EQUIPMENT: 
1. 250 Acres. 
2. 21 Buildings. 


3. 42 Officers of Instruction and 
Administration. 


(Educational Institutions 
Continued on page 150) 
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CLEVELAND 

to Cleveland this last week 
of June. Ten years we have 
fought, up-hill and down, 
amid execration and ap- 
plause, steadily onward and for- 
ward. We are today a great organ- 
ization, with all the pitfalls and temp- 
tations of size and strength. One 
thing alone will keep and guide us to 
vaster size and irresistible power: 
the human touch—the personal ac- 
quaintanceship, the cordial sympathy 
of those who meet face to face and 
put hand in hand. 

Our danger. is space. We stretch 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific end 
from the St. Lawrence to the Pan- 
ama Canal. Let us continually get 
together. Let us be ever meeting 
and meeting again, knowing each 
other, getting the inspiration of per- 
sonal contact in local and state meet- 
ings, in regional conferences, in na- 
tional conferences, like this great 
Cleveland meeting. There is Strength 
in Unity, but in Knowledge there is 
Freedom. 


OUR SUCCESS AND FAILURE 
-~ HE facts are these: We fought 
~ @f| and worked on the Western 
Front, 200,000 strong under 

: a thousand black officers ; we 
helped to crush the most serious ob- 
stacle to the modern democratic move- 
ment since Napoleon Bonaparte; we 
gained the sympathy and respect of 


France and the civilized world—and. 


‘what is more important, we gained 


a new self-respect and a new con-. 


- sciousness of power. 
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Sf WEB Du Rois 


Despite all this great success, we 
made one serious blunder and lest 
in the future we repeat this mistake, 
let us look it now full in the face and 
seek to understand it: 

During the draft and the period 
of cantonment training the whole 
conscience and intelligence of the race 
stood on the firing line; we relent- 
lessly discovered, exposed and fought 
discrimination. We did not wholly 
remove it, but we did overcome much 
and, above all, we knew the essential 
facts. We suffered with open eyes. 

Mr. Emmett J. Scott, as Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of War, 
became gradually our mouthpiece for 
complaint and intermediary for re- 
dress. It was difficult work. Con- 
sidering the discriminations of the 
draft law, the prejudice of the South 
and North and the Espionage Act, 
Mr. Scott seemed to be doing as well 
as anyone could expect under the cir- 
cumstances. THE CRISIS noted this, 
gave him every public and private 
aid and thanked him for his efforts. 
Mr. Scott several times expressed 
similar appreciation and once wrote 
the editor, on the occasion of the pro- 
posed special bureau in the War De- 
partment, as follows: 


Dear Dr. DuBois: 


Except for the fact that for the 
past few weeks I have been un- 
usually hard-pressed for time, I 
should have sooner written you re- 
garding a number of matters. I.. 
am writing now particularly to ex- 
press my personal regret that the 
Sub-Section of the M. I. B., which 
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Major Spingarn has advocated, is 
not to be organized and that the 
Government is not to have, in that 
particular section, the benefit of 
ycur counsel and advice. 

To me it has been strange indeed, 
as well as very disappointing, to 
note the false interpretations that 
have been placed upon Major Spin- 
garn’s offer to you, as well as upon 
certain of your recent editorial ex- 
pressions. I sincerely regret the 
unfortunate and unjust attitude 
taken by so many of our friends 
with reference to the matters of 
your coming to Washington and 
what I consider your sensible and 
patriotic utterances. 

It seems to me _ inconceivable 
how any sane, true-hearted Amer- 
ican could take exception to your 
expressions of loyalty to the Gov- 
ernment at a time like this. It is 
equally inconceivable that any fair- 
minded person could misconstrue 
such patriotic expressions as you 
have been making during this per- 
iod of national emergency and need. 

With all good wishes, I am, as 
ever, 

Sincerely yours, 

EMMETT J. SCOTT, 

Special Assistant, 
Office of the Secretary of. War. 


On December 1, the editor of THE 
CRISIS went to France. Within a 
month after landing he was utterly 
amazed and dumbfounded at the rev- 
elations poured upon him. He heard 
of conditions, acts, conspiracies, 
wholesale oppression and cruelty of 
which he had had no previous inkling. 

He did not expect to find that the 
black soldiers had been altogether 
happy. War is war. The soldier, 
black or white, must endure cold and 
heat, rain and mud, hunger and hurt. 
Moreover, the editor knew that the 
colored soldier in addition to all this 
would feel the sting of prejudice and 
discrimination. | 


(Signed) 


But the editor of THE CRISIS and, 
we are persuaded, not one other 
American Negro in a million knew 
or dreamed of conditions like this: 


1. Wholesale dismissal and trans- 
fer of Negro officers regardless 
of merit. 

2. Wide and continuous distribu- 
tion of printed and spoken pro- 
paganda against an “inferior” 
race. 

3. Open reiteration of unfounded 
charges of cowardice and in- 
famous crime. 

4. Deliberate attempts to discour- 
age morale, withhold equipment 
and put unequipped units into 
battle. . 

5. Mistreating, overworking and 
almost enslaving many of the 
stevedore laborers. 

6. Dismissing and demoting white 
officers who refused to join the 
anti-Negro campaign. 

7. Organizing one of the bitterest 
and most stinging campaigns of 
personal affront and insult ever 
attempted in a civilized land 
against civilized people. 


For four long months story after 
story and document after document 
poured into the editor’s hands sub- 
stantiating the above charges. For 
four months the editor was helpless. 
Every step he took was heralded by 
the Intelligence Service of the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force, as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS, NINETY-SECOND DI- 
VISION, AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY 
FORCES, A. P. 0, 766 


1 January. 1919. 


SECRET 
EMO: 
To Intelligence Officers— 

1. Aman by name of DuBois, with 
visitor’s pass, reported on his way to 
visit this Division. His presence. at 
station of any unit will be immedi- 
ately reported in secret enclosure to 
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Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, these 
headquarters. Likewise, prompt re- 
port will be made to G-2 of all his 
moves and actions while at station of 
any unit. 


2. The fact of this inquiry as to 
DuBois and his moves will not be dis- 
closed to any person outside the In- 
telligence Service. 

By command of 
Brigadier-General ERWIN. 

F. P. SCHOONMAKER, 
Major, General Staff, 
A. C. of S., G-2. 


He was compelled to sign the fol- 
lowing pledge as to his correspond- 
ence with America: 


\ 


“To avoid criticism of all Al- 
lied Forces; to avoid any obser- 
vation tending to aid the enemy 
or to injure morale of the Al- 
lies, and not to publish any writ- 
ten. statements, or give out any’ 
interviews, except through the 
censorship of the Intelligence 
Section of the General Staff.” 


He landed in America, March 31, 
and in the ensuing issue of THE 
CRISIS he felt it his duty to ask Mr. 
Scott, our special representative in 
the War Department, three simple 
questions of fact. 


THE Crisis dislikes and avoids per- 
sonal controversy. THE CRISIS knows 
that it is easier to criticise than to 
do. THE CRISIS is eager to give Mr. 
Scott every credit due and to make 
every allowance for the singular dif- 
ficulty of his position. But THE 
CRISIS in its position as public mentor 
and adviser and newspaper absolutely 
refuses to be turned one moment from 
its determination to know why it was 
that in this the most critical period 
of the existence of the Negro race, 
200,000 of the best blood of our young 
manhood—men who offered their 


lives for their people and their coun- 


try, could be crucified, insulted, de- 
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graded and maltreated while their 
fathers, mothers, sisters and brothers 
had no adequate knowledge of the real 
truth. 


It is not simply a question of what 
Mr. Scott personally could or could 
not accomplish—God knows we are 
all of us helpless enough in this bit- 
ter fight—it is the vaster question 
of the right of concealing fatal knowl- 
edge; if Mr. Scott could do nothing, 
how did he know that others were 
equally helpless? How did he know 
that all of us together would be equal- 


- ly helpless? 


Why could he not have reassembled 
the editor’s conference or even some 
larger meeting of influential men and 
said to them in confidence: “Hell is. 
loose in France, and our boys are 
dying in soul and body—what can 
be done?” If he could not act pub- 
licly, could he not have passed the 
word quietly to his friends? Was his 
only recourse silence and the repeated 
assurance to inquiry that everything 
was going well? 

Suppose we discovered that some 
colored official was concealing the 


knowledge of lynchings on the ground 


that he could not stop them; shall we 
not try the power of every one—the 
vast, combined power of all before we 
surrender? No concealment is ever 
a cure for crime. 

Did Mr. Scott’s position depend on 
his not revealing the desperate con- 
ditions in France? We do not be- 
lieve it. We believe that Secretary 
Baker would have halted the anti-. 
Negro campaign had he known its: 
lengths. We believe that the colored 
press, even with the limitations of the 
Espionage Law, could have worked 
up a public opinion that would have 
brought Greer and his compeers 
home; and even granted that abso- 
lutely nothing could have been done, 
we ought at least to have known the _ 
truth. . 

But it is not true that nothing could , 
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have been done. The same campaign 
was started against colored workers 
in the Y. M. C. A. in France; a whole 
batch of the best was summarily dis- 
missed and ordered home; but a col- 
ored inspector was put on the job, 
and in a month matters were changed 
—Bullock, Mrs. Curtis and others, 
who had been denounced as ‘“‘Bolshe- 
viki’’ because they stood up for Negro 
rights, were returned to their work 
and are yet in France—honored, 
trusted, hardworking officials. 

The sending of Ralph Tyler finally 
as newspaper correspondent was an 
excellent move, but it came too late 
and, indeed, unless Mr. Tyler had 
special facilities accorded him, he 
could send nothing essential past the 
-censor. He had no special facilities 
and he sent nothing. But that was 
not all. Despite the fact that Mr. 
Tyler had the same opportunities as 
the editor of THE CRISIS to learn the 
truth, he has since his return pub- 
lished practically nothing and re- 
vealed no essential fact. 

Why? 

THE CRrIsIs, therefore, leaves the 
matter precisely in the position that 
it was before: 


1. Did Mr. Scott know the treat- 
ment which black troops were 
receiving in France? | 

2. If Mr. Scott did not know, why 
did he not find out? 

3. If he did know, what did he 
do about it? 


RECONSTRUCTION 
HIS is a program of recon- 

struction within the Negro 

race in America, after the 
i revolution of world war. In 
Education we must take up the prob- 
lem of the colored child in the white 
school. At present the tendency is 
to accept and even demand separate 
schools because our children so often 
are neglected, mistreated and humili- 
ated in the public schools. This is a 
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dangerous and inadvisable alterna- 
tive and a wicked surrender of prin- 
ciple for which our descendants will 
pay dearly. Our policy should be to 
form in connection with each school 
and district effective Parents’ Asso- 
ciations, composed of the fathers, 
mothers and friends of colored 
pupils; these associations should es- 
tablish friendly relations with teach- 
ers and. school authorities, urge par- 
ents to wash and dress their chil- 
dren properly, help look after truancy 
and poverty, arrange for home work 
and tuition for the backward, curb 
delinquency and be, in fine, a vigil- 
ance committee to keep the public 
school open to all and fit the Negro 
child for it. 

In Religion we must, in the larger 
cities, stop building and purchasing 
new church edifices and begin to in- 
vest the money of the church in 
homes, land and business, and phil- 
anthropic enterprises for the benefit 
of the people. Individual home own- 
ership in most large cities is today 
difficult; but a group of people who 
can buy and pay for a hundred thou- 
sand dollar church can purchase a 
hundred thousand dollar apartment 
house and run it. It is a simple busi- 
ness proposition and requires only 
elementary honesty and ordinary ex- 
ecutive ability. Churches can easily 
begin co-operative buying of coal, 
bread and meat, using their own 
premises for distribution; churches 
in the country and small towns can 
buy farms and rent or run them; 
the church can purchase automobile 
trucks and help the Negro farmer 
market his produce independent of 
the railroads and thieving commis- 
sion merchants; even simple manu- 
facturing, sewing and building are 
not beyond the reasonable activities 
of church bodies. Indeed, unless the 
church extends its economic functions 
beyond the simple program of build- 
ing bigger and finer edifices—unless 
it organizes the Negro laborer so that 
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his entire wage will not go in rent 


and supporting storekeepers who de- | 
spise and cheat him—unless it thus: 


helps the laborer, it will lose the la- 
borer. The hope of the Negro church 
is character-building through econ- 
omic co-operation. 


In Business the Negro pis branch 


out into certain new lines where he 
has long and foolishly hesitated: We 
must open drygoods and haberdash- 
ery shops, meat markets and clothing 
stores, shoe stores and hat stores. 
We must gradually but persistently 
get into manufacturing. The deft 
fingers of our young people are as 
easily adapted to machinery as the 
fingers of whites. We are denied op- 
portunity by white trade unions and 
by lack of pioneering courage among 
colored capitalists and business men. 
Let us wake up. The era of manu- 
factures in the United States is just 
begun. The expansion of domestic 
and foreign trade is going to be enor- 
mous. We raise the cotton—why not 
spin and weave it? We dig the iron 
—why not weld it? We mine the 
coal— why not turn it to steam and 
power? Do we lack brains and cap- 
ital? No, we lack experience and 
courage. Get them. 

‘In Politics the colored woman is 
going to vote. This is our chance. 
Away with the old regime, the pot- 
house politician and white bribery. 
Let us form clubs and study govern- 


ment in city, county, state and na-- 


tion. Let us know the law and the 
officials and their duties. Let us keep 
continual and rigid tabs on every can- 
didate. Away with parties—what 
we want is men. Away with prom- 
ises—what we want is deeds. Study, 
learn, register and vote. Vote at 
every election and see that every 
friend of yours votes. Pay your poll 
taxes and register. .Do not vote for 
a party. Never vote a straight ticket. 
Vote for men and measures—not for 
parties. But above all, vote! Let 
every Negro man and woman, always 


. Walker. 
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and everywhere, vote. 


A GREAT WOMAN 
T is given to few persons to 
transform a people in a gen- 
eration. Yet this was done 

by the late Madame C. J. 
She found a folk who for 
generations had neglected the hygiene 
of the hair. They did not usually 
wash and cleanse it regularly, they 
did not give it light and air, they did 
not comb and brush it sufficiently, 
they did not stimulate and keep 
healthy the scalp. 

Madame Walker came with a 
homely recipe: thorough and periodic 
cleansing of the scalp and hair, care- 
ful drying and oiling and dressing 
with hot “curling” irons. The latter 
part of the method—the least im- 
portant or necessary—was at first 
seized upon by black and white as the 
subject of much merriment and many 
jokes. Negroes were said to be 
“straightening” their hair in order 
to imitate white folk. This led to 
some modifications of the methods 
used, leaving more of the natural curl 
in the hair and using less oil. The 
essential part, cleansing and brush- 
ing, remained and it is not too much 
to say that this revolutionized the per- 
sonal habits and appearance of mill- 
ions of human beings. Madame 
Walker made and deserved a fortune 
and gave much of it away gener- 
ously. She deserved well of the 
world, and may her rest be Peace. 

THE TERCENTENARY 
j pom) LO RCENTENARY celebrations 

S| are in full swing throughout ~ 
C the United States, and others 
oe are being planned. The 
largest single celebration is that of 
the M. E. Church, in Columbus, Ohio, 
held primarily to celebrate one hun- 
dred years of Methodism. 

Persons and churches interested in 
programs for the month of August 
may write to the Editor of THE 
CRISIS. 


ALVERTA PHILLIPS, RUDOLPH J. C. FISHER, 
University of Minnesota Brown 
WILLIAM M. BREWEE, 
Harvard 


CAROLINE &§. BOND, GENEVA E. JACKSON, 
Radcliffe Radcliffe 
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HE war has, naturally,’made its in- 
road upon our students; however, we 

are happy to report one MASTER OF ART, 
forty-three BACHELORS OF ART, ten BACH- 
ELORS OF SCIENCE, seven BACHELORS OF DI- 
VINITY, eight DocTors OF DENTAL SURGERY, 
six PHARMACISTS, four Doctors oF MEDI- 


CINE, two DocTors OF VETERINARY MEDICINE, 


one LAWYER, one ORGANIST from white in- 
stitutions, a total of eighty-three graduates, 
as follows: 

MASTER OF ARTS: Northwestern Univers- 
ity, Rev. William A. Fountain. 

BACHELORS OF ART: Harvard University, 
Lucien S. Curtis, William M. Brewer; 
Brown University, Rudolph J. C. Fisher; 


Rutgers College, Paul L. Robeson; 
Dartmouth College, Samuel F. Jen- 
kins; Bates College, Burtill T. Bar- 
row; Amherst, James B. Garrett; Rad- 


cliffe College, Caroline S. Bond, Geneva E. 
Jackson; Syracuse University, Leolya Nel- 
son, William C. Anderson; Northwestern 
University, E. A. Wilbur Johnson, William 
A. Fountain, Jr., Carlyle Stewart; Hillsdale 
College, Fred M. Hayes, Effie Woods; Col- 
gate University, George B. Hancock; Knox 
College, Adolph P. Hamblin, Lawrence E. 
Boyd; Mt. Holyoke College, Frances H. 
Williams; Western Reserve University, 
Perry B. Jackson; Hunter College, Alma L. 
Jones, Dorothy M. Hendrickson, Agnes O. 
Griffin, Iva R. Marshall; Temple Univer- 
sity, Jessie M. Watkins; University of Cht- 
cago, William J. Beatty; University of Pitts- 
burgh, Charles W. Florence, Otto V. Green; 
University of Kansas, Rebecca Martin, An- 
nie I. Rogers, James A. Scott, John C. Win- 
ston; Indiana University, Alvalon Cox, 
Frances E. Marshall; Ohio State Univers- 
ity, Harold F. Percival, Leo G. Robinson, 
Everett E. Simpson; State University of 
Iowa, Olga Calhoun, Emily Gross, Clement 
Scott; University of Minnesota, Alverta 
Phillips; Indiana State Normal, Jane D. 
Shackelford. 

BACHELORS OF SCIENCE: New York Unt- 
versity, Wilmer F. Lucas; Pennsylvania 
State College, Joseph L. Johnson; Ohto 
State University, Emmett B. Saunders, 
Robert G. Bruce; University of Kansas, 
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Frank C. Heariold; Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, Elizabeth C. May; University 
of Cincinnati, Mary K. Holloway, Sarah H. 
White; University of Southern California, 
Hebe L. Mack; Armour Institute of Technol- 


ogy, Armada T. Weathers. 


BACHELORS OF DIVINITY: Yale Gaieereity 
School of Religion, Charles S. Spiney, How- 
ard D. Gregg; Union, Messrs. Burton and 
Bridgeman; Rochester Baptist, James E. 
Rose; Northwestern University, William A. 
Fountain, Jr., E. A. Wilbur Johnson. 

Doctors OF DENTAL SURGERY: University 
of Michigan, Robert D. Pelham, Harvey D. 
Shaw; Temple University, Marcel Dartigue- 
nave, T. Stewart Langston, John P. Lovell, 
Edmond O. Redhead, Cornelius E. Thomas, 
O. Wilson Winters. 

PHARMACY: Temple University, William 
M. Banner, Percival L. Bedward, Anna P. 
Comegys, Norman L. Glenn, Edward Howell, 
Percival L. Martin. 

- Doctors oF MEDICINE: Rush Medical Col- 
lege, James E. Lee; Temple University, 
Frederick C. Morgan; Ohio State Univers- 
ity, Clarence E. Thompson; Northwestern . 
University Medical School, Blyden W. Yates. 

DocTors OF VETERINARY MEDICINE: Ohio 
State University, Joseph E. Grey, John G. 
Slade. 

Law: University of Kansas, William H. 
Towers. 

OrGAN: New England Conservatory of 
Music, Estelle A. Forster. 


Adolph P. Hamblin, Knox College, was the 
leading athlete. 

Miss Effie Woods and Mr. Fred M. Hayes, 
Hillsdale College, will receive State Teach- 
ers’ Certicates from the Michigan Board of 
Education, good for four years. 

James E. Lee, Rush Medical College, is the 
first Negro to pass the Cook County, III, 
examination for interne in the Cook County 
Hospital—out of 180 men who took the ex- 
amination, forty-five passed with Mr. Lee 
among the first on the list. 

Rudolph J. C. Fisher, Brown University, 
is a member of the Rhode Island Alpha of 
Phi Beta Kappa; at the beginning of his 
Junior year he was awarded one of two Ban- 
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igan Scholarships of $3,000 each for 
“marked ability”; he was elected a member 
of the Delta Sigma Rho, a national speaking 
fraternity; class orator and one of three 
commencement speakers; final honors in 
biology and English. 

Leolya M. Nelson, Syracuse University, is 
a member of the English, German and clas- 


sical clubs; she won class numerals in bas- 


ketball, and mercury “S” in track; at the 
end of her sophomore year she was award- 
ed the “Sophomore Women’s Athletic Cup” 
for the highest number of points in athletic 
efficiency and proficiency. 

Otto V. Green, University of Pittsburgh, 


is the Treasurer of the Pittsburgh Lyceum, . 


a member of the Pittsburgh Chemical So- 
ciety and Vice-President of the Omicron 
Chapter, Alpha Phi Alpha. 

George B. Hancock, Colgate University, 
was elected Vice-President of Y. M. C. A. 
of this institution by his white comrades. 

James Scott, University of Kansas, is a 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa; he was 
awarded $200 in prizes for essays, one of 
which was published,—“The Christian Na- 
tions and the Hague.” 

O. Wilson Winters, Temple University, 
maintained a general average of ninety per 
cent. throughout his dental course. 

James L. Johnson Pennsylvania State 
College, completed the four year course in 
three and one-half years; he was a member 
of the Varsity Debating Team, winner of 
the second prize in the Junior Class Oratori- 
cal Contest and of the Intercollegiate Debat- 
ing Medal. 

Estelle A. Forster, New England Con- 
servatory of Music, is organist and director 
of the choir of St. Cyprian’s Episcopal 
Church, Boston, Mass. 

E. A. Wilbur Johnson and William A. 
Fountain, Jr., Northwestern University, re- 
ceive both the Bachelor of Art and the Bach- 
elor of Divinity degrees. 

Leo G. Robinson, Ohio State University, 
is captain of the Intercollegiate Debating 
Team and the Varsity Track Squad, holding 
three records in the latter; he represented 
the University in the “Big Six Intercollegi- 
ate Track Meet.” He is president of the 
Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity, a member of 
the Tau Kappa Alpha, a National Honorary 
Debating Fraternity, and class orator. 

Frances H. Williams, Mt. Holyoke, is a 
member of the Massachusetts Chapter of 
the Phi Beta Kappa; she has been awarded 
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a scholarship for post-graduate studies: in 
Social Service. i 

William C. Anderson, Syracuse Univer’- 
ity, is.a member of the Historical Associa- 
tion of Syracuse University and of the So- 
ciology Club; he is president of the Town 
and Gown Club, an organization composed 
of Negro students of Syracuse University. - 

Charles W. Florence, University of Pitts- 
burgh, is a member of the Omicron Chamber, 
Alpha Phi Alpha. ‘ 

Harvey D. Shaw, University of Michigan, 
is a member of the Epsilon Chapter, Alpha 
Phi Alpha. | 

Geneva E. Jackson, Radcliffe, graduates 
Cum Laude, with distinction in the Romance 
languages,—F rench and Spanish; she is an 
active member of the Radcliffe Athletic As- 
sociation, with honors. 

James E. Rose, Rochester Baptist, is the 
first Negro to receive the B. D. degree from 
this institution. 


* * * 


ROM leading Negro institutions we have | 
319 Bachelors, sixty Doctors of Medi- 

cine, forty-seven Doctors of Dental Surgery, 
thirty in Nurse Training, ten in Pharmacy, 
874 Normal, 1,314 High School and 414 
other ieuduntes. a total of 3,068, as follows: 


Bachelors Ranking Student 
Atlanta ........ 11 R. E. McKinley” ~ 
Fisk ina sea aes 28 Jasper A. Atking ~: 
Morehouse ..... 38 Walter R. Chivers - 
Morris Brown 4 Lydia E. Hannah 
PAM 243 csaasss 1 Grover H. Carter 
Talladega ...... 16 Janie -E. McAllister 
Claflin ......... 2 Lowell Campt 
Clarks desea 4 Jennie J. Bowman 
Lane ........... 2 Edward T. Poole 
Virginia Union.. 5 John A. Bacoats 
Shorter ........ 11. Lucy A. Jones 
Knoxville ....... 9 Rosalee Bell ° 
Spelman ....... 2 Ruth L. Murden 
New Orleans ... 8 Flora B. Austin 
West Virgina .. 2 Emma F. Wade 
Orangeburg, S.C. 1 Josie E. Smith 
Arkansas Baptist 3 Edward Carter --. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 7 Naomi Welters 
State, Louisville 1 V. W. McLawler 
Normal, Ala. ... 3 Callie T. McDonald 
Benedict ....... 10 Beulah P. Simpson 
Straight ....... 1 Philip G. Wiltz 
Wiley .......... 16 R. E. Isles 
Allen .......... 4 Vanilla Clark 
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Bachelors | 


George R. Smith 8 
Wilberforce .... 22 


Bishop ........ 12 
Rust 2s:c08 ten eee 1 
Shaw ......00.- 2 


Samuel Huston . 7 


State, Savannah. 1 
Philander Smith 11 
Greensboro, N.C. 6 
Lincoln 
Biddle 


Paul Quinn .... 4 
Howard ........ 48 
Hartshorn ...... 1 
Tillotson ....... 1 
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Ranking Student 
Clyde Alexander 
Hazel L. Busey 
Willie G. Sisco 
Willie O. Richardson 
Annie D. Cogdell 
Marcellus T. Wash- 
ington 
Harriet B. S. Wright 
Viola Graves 
John L. Bolden 
Theodore M. Selden 
Benjamin M. Gil- 
more 
Alvin Harrison 
Jennie Mustapha 
Della A. Howard 
Virgie M. Carring- 
ton 


Professional graduates are as follows: 
Lincoln, 6 S. T. B.; Howard, M. D. 19, 
LL. L. B. 14, Pharmacy 5, B. D. 3, D. D. S. 
1; Meharry, D. D. S. 46, M. D. 41, Phar- 
macy 5, Nurse Training 5; Dixie Hospital, 
10 S., Nurse Training; Lincoln Hospital, 15 
Nurse Training; Gammon, 1 B. D. 


Normal and High School graduates are 


reported as follows 
tions: 


from colored institu- 


Other 
High Gradu- 

Normal School ates 
Atlanta .......... 21 35 
Wisk <6c3 saitinasd 51 11 
Morehouse ........ 17 12 
Morris Brown .... 18 33 5 
Paine séaisweenes ‘ - 18 4 
Talladega ........ 12 
Clanin« 4<cs43s05066 12 12 
Clark erceenveccese 16 1 
LANG: 6s05asa cave 9 22 
Virginia Union 34 
Shorter \.43 scssens 8 1 
Knoxville ........ 16 
Spelman .......... 11 40 
New Orleans ..... 20 9 3 
West Virginia .... 138 27 
Orangeburg, S. C.. 43 
Arkansas Baptist . 2 22 4A 
Tallahasse, Fla.... 10 37 
State, Louisville .. 1 9 6 
Normal, Ala. ..... 3 12 58 
Benedict ......... 21 12 
Straight .......... 6 42 
Wiley ......-...6. 24 44 
Allen: &c2s6iies4008 49 


Walters Institute.. 


Normal 

George R. Smith.. 14 
Wilberforce ...... 14 
Bishop ........... 12 
Rust) 42c6s20e0K8 2 
Shaw_.......... 
Samuel Huston... 9 
State, Savannah .. 19 
Philander Smith... 27 
Miles Memorial.... 1 
State, Nashville .. 23 
Branch Normal, 

Pine Bluff ...... 17 
Virginia N. & I... 22 
St. Paul School... 13 
National Training 

School .......... 4 
Sumner, Parkers- 

burg, W. Va..... 
Salisbury, Md. ... 
Lincoln, Kansas 

City, Mo. ....... 
Dunbar High, D.C. 
Tuskegee ......... 94 
Prairie View ..... 115 
Storer: vacciasdewws 7 
Avery .........00. 6 
Ballard .......... 8 
Snow Hill ........ 9 
Florida Baptist ... 8 
Princess Anne..... 
State, Dover, Del.. 
Christiansburg .... 8 
Wilson Normal ... 28 
Maryland N. &I.. 7 
Sumner, St. Louis. 22 
Fort Valley ....... 
Howard, Wilming- 

ton ...... Higewas 3 
Knox Institute .... 
“Tougaloo ......... 
Langston ........ 23 
Bennett .......... 10 
Pearl, Nashville .. 
Joseph K. Brick... 2 
Armstrong, D. C.. 
Bluefield ......... 13 
Western, Quindaro. 10 
Jackson .......... 3 
Hampton ......... 23 
Central, Louisville. 
Miner Normal, D.C. 36 
High Point ....... 
Chandler Normal . 4 
Model, Athens, Ga. 4 
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Other 


H igh Gradu- 


School 


ates 
2 
48 


19 


FRANCES H. WILLIAMS, 
Mt. Holyoke 


ALVALON C. COX, 
Indiana 


E. A. WILBUR JOHNSON, 
Northwes :rn 


OLGA E. CALHOUN, 
Iowa State 


CARLYLE F. STEWART, 


Northwestern 


J. C. WINTERS, 
Kansas 
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ELIZABETH GROSS 
Iowa State 


JAMES A. SCOTT, 
Kansas 


WILLIAM A. FOUNTAIN, J3., 
Northwestern 


National- Association: for: the 


Advancement-o 


Colored-People. 


RECRUITING IN 'THE MID-WEST 


BA oA 


HE Middle West is the center of much 
of our industrial life; therefore, when 
the scarcity of labor caused the factory 
manager to seek in the Negro the only avail- 
able supply, hosts of colored people flocked 
to the Middle West. Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Dayton, 
Akron, Youngstown and many of the 
smaller factory and mill towns found that 
their Negro population had remarkably in- 
creased almost overnight. 

Many towns, such as Albion, Mich., where 
a Negro had been more or less of a curios- 
ity, found themselves all at once with a 
considerable group of black Americans. The 
first reaction was generally one of hostility, 
but soon they found that these new-comers 
were largely decent citizens. The story of 
how the Negro migrant made good is well 
known. Wherever he has had half a chance, 
he has made himself meceptabie to the com- 
munity. 

Of course, problems arose and still arise; 
problems of adjustment to a new environ- 
ment, problems of the relationship of these 
newcomers to the old Negro citizens, prob- 
lems of housing, problems of dress and 
behaviour, problems of thrift and of the 
increase of prejudice with the increase in 
numbers. The migrant found that the 
North was not entirely the Paradise he 
dreamed, and the necessity of organization 
became apparent to him, his fellows, and 
to the social-minded whites. 

Two organizations have very efficiently 
served his needs, along with others, the 
Urban League and the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 
Each of these complements the other. The 
National Association for the Advancemént 
of Colored People, being a mass organiza- 
tion, makes a strong appeal to the Negro 
migrant, as well as to his brother of longer 
residence in the North. This is indicated 


R. W. BAGNALL, District Organizer 


by requests for organization piling in from 
small towns all over the Middle West, and 
from some places where one is surprised to 
find that the Negro has penetrated in any 
numbers. 

Ohio has twenty-one branches, and most 
of them are wideawake. Small towns, like 
Urbana, where the Negro population earns 
its living by working on adjacent farms, 
as well as factory towns, like Akron, have 
their enthusiastic branches. In Michigan, 
we have established enthusiastic branches in 
Ypsilanti, Flint, Kalamazoo, Jackson, Grand 
Rapids, Bay City, Benton Harbor and Lan- 
sing. We have invaded Canada by estab- 
lishing a branch in Windsor, Ontario. 
Hamtramck, Pontiac, Albion, Battle Creek, 
Saginaw, Ann Arbor and Sault Ste. Marie 
are taking the preliminary steps toward 
establishing branches, and some are hop- 
ing to be enrolled before the June Confer- 
ence. South Bend, Ind., is also looking 
forward to the same end. Out in Wisconsin, 
we have established a fine branch in Mil- 
waukee, and we are expecting to drganize 
one in Madison. These branches are reach- 
ing out and getting the best white citizens 
in membership. Many of the mayors, coun- 
cilmen, prosecuting attorneys, sheriffs, 
judges, and leading wealthy citizens are 
earnest members. 

These branches are influencing the sen- 
timent of their communities to a striking 
degree. On the streets of one city in this 
region, where we have a strong branch, I 


overheard two white men discussing the Ne- — 


gro. “It’s no use trying to keep the Ne- 
gro down,” said one, “for he is learning to 
organize. They have some sort of a Na- 
tional Advancing Society and they belong 
to it all over this country.” To illustrate 
how the Negro of the Middle West takes 
to the N. A. A. C. P., the writer estab- 
lished a branch in one of the Michigan 
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towns with a population of 500 Negroes, 100 
of whom came in as charter members—one- 
fifth of the Negro population. At another 
placé eighty-nine Negroes became members 
of the Association as the result of a speech. 

Our new branches have vision. It is de- 
lightful to see a divided, apathetic com- 
munity come to a sense of social] conscious- 
ness through the unifying influence of the 
National Association. 

In Ypsilanti, Mich., there had existed a 
colered school for forty years. All Negro 
children attended this school to the sixth 
grade. The building was most unsanitary 
and its equipment inferior. Recently a 
bond igsue was proposed and most of the 
Negro voters were disposed to favor it, for 
it was to provide a $40,000 Negro school. 
The fact that this school was to include 
all the grades of the grammar school and 
eventually of the high school, making seg- 
regation in education complete, did not seem 
to. affect them. For forty years the whites 
had imposed a Negro school on them, and 
it was useless and vain to rebel. The writer 
invited himself to a meeting held to dis- 
cuss the bond issue and took with him a 
brilliant young attorney of Detroit, Charles 
H. Mahoney, who is intensely interested in 
his people. The two of us tried with all 
our might to get them to vote down the 
bond issue, to organize a branch of the 
Association, and to take the case of a sep- 
arate school into court. Mr. Mahoney of- 
fered his services as attorney free of charge. 
We thought that we had failed, but not 
only did they vote down the bond issue, but 
they requested the District Organizer to 
come and establish a branch of the Associa- 
tion, and tHe first thing the branch did was 
to accept Mr. Mahoney’s offer. A_ short 
while ago, the case was tried and Mr. Ma- 
honey'’s clients were awarded the decision 
that this Negro school was both unsanitary 
and illegal and must be closed as such. 
It was my pleasure to be present a few 
nights later when this branch presented Mr. 
Mahoney with a purse of eighty-five dollars 
in appreciation of his services. 

In Ohio, a copy of the New York Civil 
Rights Bill was introduced in the legislature. 
We called a conference of the Ohio branches 
and an efficient lobby was organized. Tele- 
grams and petitions were sent from the 
colored people all over the state, and the 
bill was passed by an overwhelming vote 
in the House and went to the second read- 
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ing in the Senate. At this juncture, the 
opposition became aroused, and the sponsor 
of the bill, the lone colored representative 
of Ohio, disappeared for a while. When 
at length found at his home in Cincinnati, 
he stated that he had been taken ill. While 
he was absent, the bill was recalled for 
reconsideration, and when it came again 
to the vote, was lost. Ohio has a civil rights 
law, but it is greatly inferior to the pro- 
posed one. The Ohio branches, however, 
learned the benefit of state organization 
while working for this bill, and are eager 
for a permanent state conference. 

In Michigan, the writer thought the time 
opportune for the introduction of the New 
York bill as the old civil rights law of 
Michigan was inadequate. Being instructed 
by the Detroit branch to get this bill offered 


in the legislature, he placed it in the hands 


of Senator Condon and Representative Cop- 
ley, both from Detroit. These men intro- 
duced it simultaneously in the House and 
Senate. On the night before the bill was 
introduced we organized the splendid Lan- 
sing branch, and this branch through the 
leadership of its efficient president, Mr. 
Charles Campbell, with the assistance of 
Mr. Hesper Jackson, who is secretary, acted 
as a lobby and kept us apprised of every 
step of progress in the matter. We suc- 
ceeded in getting every branch in the state 
and many lodges, churches and clubs to send 
telegrams and petitions to their senators 
and representatives. In the judiciary com- 
mittee of the Senate, the bill, in spite of 
our efforts, was badly slashed through the 
influence of Senator Brennon, of Detroit, 
who is, we understand, identified with large 
restaurant interests. It was finally re- 
ported out with recommendation for pas- 
sage, and passed the Senate by unanimous 
vote of all present. After considerable de- 
lay it was reported out of the judiciary 
committee of the House, but tabled on the 
objection of a member from Mackinac 
Island, who felt that his constituents would 
not. stand for Indians eating in their res- 
taurants. Rumor reached us that the bill 
was to be allowed to lie on the table until 
the House adjourned, and that if it did 
come to vote, the Wayne county delegation 
would vote against it. We sent out a 
press-story and news-letter, pointing out 
why the bill should pass and reminding the 
Wayne delegation that 30,000 Negro voters 
were holding them accountable for the pas- 
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sage of the bill, and that our Association 
would do everything in its power to inform 
these voters as to their action. We also 
had every Wayne member called up by long 
distance and urged to bring the bill to 
' vote and to vote for it. One representa- 
tive told me that he received twelve long 
distance messages from Detroit urging 
him to vote for the bill. The bill was im- 
mediately called to vote, and was passed by 
a vote of 67 to 6. Three of those who 
voted against the bill were from Detroit, 
one from the district in which Flint is 
located and the other two from the north- 
ern part of the state. We are doing all 
in our power to rivet their names in the 
memories of our people. The bill has now 
been signed by Gevernor Sleeper. 

The bill could not have passed without 


the help of the Lansing branch, to which. 


too much praise cannot be accorded. The 
bill is not ideal, but it is clearer, more 
specific and more inclusive than the old law. 
The civil award to the aggrieved party 
was declared unconstitutional in Michigan, 
and so was dropped. We are not wholly 
satisfied as to the accuracy of this finding. 
The branches in Michigan learned the ben- 
efit of united action in their effort to 
pass the bill, and are planning a state 
conference for permanent concerted action 
in state affairs. They also intend to get 
the bill made stronger at the next session 
of the legislature. Here is the bill as 
passed: 
A BILL 

To amend Sections one and two of Act 
No. 130 of the Public Acts of 1885, en- 
titled “An Act to Protect All Citizens in 
Thetr Civil Rights,” the same being com- 


THE ATLANTA BRANCH : 

I N the June Crisis the work of the At- 

lanta Branch was reported with the 
name of the President, Rev. A. D. Williams, 
omitted. This mistake was due to the office 
having received word that the president had 
resigned to go to Detroit, and not having 
heard of his return to Atlanta. We are 


glad, however, to learn that his presidency 


was kept open and that he is active again 
in the Branch. 

It was he who reorganized the work in 
June, 1918, and brought up the membership 
to 1,400 in six months. Then he went 
North. but returned after two months to 
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piler Sections 15570 and 15571 of the Gom- 
piled Laws of 1915. 

The Peqple of the Stedte of Machigan 
enact: 

Section 1. AU persons within the juris- 
diction of this state shall be entitled to 
full and equal accommodations, advantages, 
facilities and privileges of inns, restaurants, 
eating houses, barber shops, public convey- 
ances on land and water, theaters, motion 
picture houses and all other places of pub- 
lic accommodation, amusement and recrea- 
tton and all public educational institutions 
of the state subject only to the conditions 
and limitations established by law and ap- 
plicable alike and to all citizens. 

Section 2. Any person being an owner, 
lessee, proprietor, manager, superintendent, 
agent or employee of any such place who 
shall directly or indirectly refuse, with- 
hold from or deny to any person any of the 
accommodations, advantages, facilities and 
privileges thereof or directly or indirectly 
publish, circulate, issue, display, post or mail 
any written or printed communication, no- 
tice or advertisement to the effect that any 
of the accommodations, advantages, facil- 
ities and privileges of any such places shall 
be refused; withheld from or denied to any 
person on account of race, creed or color or 
that any particular race, creed or color is 
not welcome, objectionable or not accept- 
able, desired or solicited shall for every such 
offense be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
not less than fifteen dollars or more than 
one hundred dollars or shall be imprisoned 
in the county jail for not more than ninety 
days, or both, such fine and imprisonment 
in the discretion of the court. 


find a membership of 1 600, which has now 
become over 2,400. The Rev. Mr. Williams 
has been active on all committees in plan- 
ning the registration campaign. He is one 
of those alert, wide-awake presidents that 
every Branch needs. His return to Atlanta 


and resumption of his duties of the presi- 


dency has been of great help to the N. A. 
A. C. P. work. We hope that all readers 
of the June CrIsIS will add hs name te the 
list of able men and women who have begun 
the long battle to make Atlanta “safe for 
democracy.” The Rev. Mr. Williams is one 
of Atlanta’s delegates to the Cleveland Con- 
ference. 


DARKEST MISSISSIPPI 


We 


EAN WILLIAM PICKENS has said 
that it takes courage for a Negro to 
live in Mississippi. This is strictly true, 
especially of the Delta and of those parts 
of Louisiana and Arkansas adjacent to the 
Delta. The Northerner’s first thought upon 
entering this territory for the first time 
is that he has gone from civilization to a 
frontier. It is not only because so many 
citizens carry guns—and use them—or be- 
cause political thought is fifty years behind 
the rest of the world, or because archaic 
ideas of gentility and ‘“‘manners” take the 
place of the wide-awake intelligence which 
one expects of Americans that this part of 
the South resembles a frontier. 


A frontier is a region not yet fully civil- 
ized and, therefore, not fully penetrated 
with the concept that the law is impersonal, 
a standard to be administered impartially 
by persons designated for that purpose. A 
frontier is a place where people take the 
law into their own hands, where there are 
feuds, where crimes are avenged by the 
individual instead of being dealt with by 
the community, with the community’s safety 
sand best interests in mind. This is what 
is in the Northerner’s mind when he de- 
clares that the Mississippi Delta, Arkansas 
and parts of Louisiana constitute a fron- 
tier. 


For on the merest suspicion of crime, 
without trial by jury or any other trial, 
human beings in those states are subject 
to murder by armed bands of citizens hast- 
ily formed into mobs. And the mobs ex- 
ecute their missions with a _ cold-blooded 
lust of cruelty, of which Indians in war 
paint or the lowest type of aboriginal sav- 
age might well have been envious. Many 
eases of m>b murder are accompanied by 
acts of fiendish torture and, what is most 
strange to the visitor from northern civil- 
ization, the southern women, in whose name 
the barbarities are committed, frequently 
witness and applaud them. The mob mur- 
ders, which prevail and are accepted as 
commonplace throughout the South, espe- 
cially in the Mississippi Delta, Lovisiana 
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and Arkansas, are what most forcibly im- 
press the Northerner that he is in a land 
not yet completely civilized. 

But there are other aspects of that part 
of the South which fill the visitor with 
astonishment. Most important of these is 
the treatment of colored people. They are 
constantly subject to insult and injury of 
every sort, without the slightest opportu- 
nity for obtaining redress from the courts. 
Public opinion seems to be indifferent to 
what happens to “niggers,” as they are 
called, unless the treatment has been so 
bad that colored people leave the section 
and a labor shortage is threatened. Col- 
ored men, women and children, besides the 
quotidian humiliation to which they are 
exposed in “Jim-Crow” cars and waiting- 
rooms on the railroads, in exclusion from 
Pullman cars, sleeping accommodations on 
railroads, hotels, theatres, except in special 
sections upstairs, have no defense from ac- 
tual injury. No colored man, unless he be 
fearless of death, may defend himself from 
unprovoked attack on the part of any 
drunken white man who chooses to make it. 

The consequence of the disregard of the 
common humanity of the Negro and the 
white man in the Delta and adjacent re- 
gions has been an increasing bitterness 
that may yet eventuate in catastrophe. In 
a number of Mississippi cities and else- 
where in the South, Negroes are armed for 
self-defense. On Friday and Saturday, May 
23 and 24, a serious race riot was narrowly 
As the Mem- 
phis, ‘Tenn., Commercial Appeal put it in 
an editorial, “There was a powder train 
all over Memphis Saturday. That there 
was no explosion was due to sheer luck.” 

And all this, the casual visitor finds to 
his intense astonishment, is due to the be- 
lief that despite his achievements in the 
arts, literature and science in spite of his 
having evolved America’s one contribution 
to the music of the world—ragtime— in spite 
of his heroism and efficiency on the bat- 
tlefields of France, the Negro is considered 
by Southerners, in virtue of his dark skin, 
to be something less than human. 
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. he Looking Glass 


LITERATURE 
LIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 
in “The Romance of the Swan’s Nest”: 
Light to-morrow with to-day! 


Go and ride among the hills 

To the wide world past the river, 
There to put away all wrong; 

To make straight distorted wills 
And to empty the broad quiver 
Which the wicked bear along. 


% bs * 


Howard University sends us The Howard 


University Record, a magazine edited by the 
faculty and students of Howard. There 
is to be an annual issue of eight numbers, 
price ten cents per copy, fifty cents a year. 
The copy at hand contains among other 
important articles an interesting account 
by Professors Lightfoot, Locke and Mac- 
Lear on the part played by Howard Uni- 
versity in the war. 
* * * 


A valuable and significant piece of work 
has appeared in the form of a pamphlet by 
Laura E. Wilkes, of Washington, D. C., 
entitled “Missing Pages in American His- 
tory.” In this pamphlet Miss Wilkes by 
patient and arduous investigation has 
brought together the various bits of evi- 
dence which go t> show in their entirety 
the very real and far-reaching part which 
the American Negro has taken in all] the 
wars of this country. The author says in 
her introduction, “The facts found herein 
are taken from colonial records, state pa- 
pers, assembly journals, histories of slavery 
and old-time histories of the various colonies 
end republics.” 

There is a very comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy at the end of this work, which adds 
not a little to its value. But the real im- 
portance of a contribution such as this lies, 
as we have said before in these columns, in 
that we Negroes are awakening not only 
to the fact that we ought to have a lit- 
erature, a history, a poetical expression, 
but that we ourselves must produce these 
things. We must be our own interpreters. 

It is to be hoped that Miss Wilkes’ pam- 
phlet will find its way into every colored 
school, and every white one too for that 
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matter, not only for the sake of its content, 
but for the sake of its latent inspiration. 
* * * 


A discussion of the housing situation and 
the colored people of Chicago has come to 
us. The pamphlet is the work of Charles 
S. Duke, A.B., C.E., and is evidently the 
result of careful and constructive investi- 
gation. Mr. Duke not only analyzes the 
situation but offers a list of remedies, in- 
cluding The Private Company Plan, Tl.e 
Holsman Plan, The Adequate Loan Plan 
and The Building & Loan Association 
Plan. His effort is particularly significant 
during the present housing crisis. 


SYMPOSIA 
4 fae Southern Workman publishes these 
interesting pronouncements on race 
relations after the war. The Rt. Rev. 
Thomas Gailor, Bishop of Tennessee, says: 


Fundamental rights, so the best white 
people of the South believe, must never 

interfered with except through due pro- 
cess of law. Every man, too, must have 
the right to choose his own form of labor 
and to develop his individual powers. The 
best people of the South want colored peo- 
ple to have these fundamental rights and 
they want them to be protected in these 
rights. 

Obligations, however, are reciprocal. Col- 
ored people can help in many ways. We 
must all remember that prejudice i3 a fact 
which must be bravely faced. Men must 
cultivate honesty, sincerity, and the virtue 
of moral courage. It is always hard t> 


suffer and be strong—to be self-controlled. 


Two wrongs, however, never make a right. 
The number of reople in the South who 
want to see self-respecting colored people 
make progress is increasing very fast. 
Thoughtful c»slored people must be mission- 
aries to members of their race and rzstrain 
those who are quick to resent and who pro- 
voke trouble. White and colored people 
alike have a serious duty and an important 


work to do. 
* * * 


Mrs. John D. Hammond says: 


Many Negroes, I know, question some- 
what seriously the actions of white peo- 
ple. At bottom I think it is well to remem- 
ber that the main current of the white racc 
is set toward justice. Men everywherc 
are seeing more clearly than they have 
ever seen before. The past, nevertheless, 
is with us and must have some meaning 
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for all of us. Only lunatics are not held 
by their past. A new day never comes 
ready to order. The new day comes bit 
by bit. Recently, when I read of the awful 
things being done in Texas, I said to my- 
self, “Will the colored people believe in us 
long enough to give us a chance to help 
them out of their trouble?” 

The future of the races in the South is 
in the hands cf the colored people. They 
must hold steady and have faith in the 
white people when it is hard indeed to 
have faith. There is no future for the 
white people unless there is a future also 
for Negroes. 

The Germans were fighting against God 
and eternal justice. God stood in the road 
at the Marne. God stands also in other 
roads. We must all put our faith in the 
God of justice and love. In the South the 
white people and the colored people are 
going to be friends—friends who will trust 
one another and work together for each 
other’s best interests. 2 


Robert E. Jones shows that the Great 
War has opened the eyes of the Negroes: 


There is one thing this world war has 
done. It has lif the Negro problem 
out of the provincialism of America into 
the cosmopolitanism of the civilized world. 
We purpose to carry our cause into the 
open forum of the world. We purpose to 
let the world know. that the soldiers who 
brought glory to the American flag on the 
fields of France are denied common courte- 


sies in too many cases when they return 
home. And surely our appeal to the world 
will not fall altogether on deaf ears. There 


will be an awakening, you may rest assured. 
a sense of right and of justice that will 
react upon American life. ; 

We make this appeal to the world in no 
sense of disloyalty to our Nation. We do 
it because we are loyal. We will be heard. 
We will not be lynched and robbed and 
hedged about without a solemn protest. We 
do not: plead for pity or sympathy. We 
want what we have earned by every rule 
of the game. Our friends must know our 
desires. We are making them known in as 

lain a way as we know how. We do this 
in love and out of a desire for peace and 
good will, believing that a more equitable 
readjustment of the relation of the races 
in this country will strengthen our Na- 
tional bonds, increase our National wealth, 
add to our National contentment, and hasten 
the coming of the Kingdom of God on 
earth as it is in jheaven. 3 


Frank J. Parsons points the moral: 


The greatest uevelopment in the South 
would seem to lie in the direction of agri- 
culture, railroad building, shipping, and 
manufacturing. Labor will be the big prob- 
lem and a wise and just handling of the so- 
called “Negro question” will be an import- 
ant factor, particularly with the return of 
the Negro soldier from abroad, with his 
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wider viewpoint, greater discipline, and rec- 
ord of sacrifice and achievement. The best 
minds in the South are giving thought to 
some system providing a sound method of 
saving for colored people and with it an 
opportunity for reasonable credit in the 
development of business enterprises for the 
race. Improved educational facilities will 
also follow and a more even-handed justice. 

The exodus of colored farm hands, dock 
laborers, and others to the munition fac- 
tories of the North is not without its les- 
son; and if the South is to take advantage 
of the full measure of its possibilities for 
prosperity in the future, it will doubtless 
give due attention to this important element 
of its citizenship. 


THE ANCIENT EVIL 
HE Pittsburgh, Pa., Dispatch writes 
on the Anti-Lynching Conference re- 
cently held in New York: 


There is a touch of irony which unfor- 
tunately may not penetrate our national 
vanity in the subscription of a fund of 
$10,000 to be used to oppose lynching in the 
United States. The National Conference on 
Lynching was the inspiration for the fund 
and a request to every Negro in the United 
States to contribute $1 each to add to this 
fund to be employed for the same purpose. 
If the motives were not so sincere the pro- 
posal to raise a fund of thousands of dollars 
to educate the people who claim to be fore- 
most among enlightened nations, against 
brutal murders, would be a gigantic joke. 
The tragedy in the facts do not permit 
levity, but if they did the spectacle of a 
special organization raising and using thou- 
sands of dollars annually to coax humane 
Christian people away from a form of 
vengeful assassination which is not even 
practiced by the modern savage would force 
the laughter. Whatever tendency to smile 
is tempted must be directed against claims 
for advancement by people who, well in the 
twentieth century, must be charmed away 
from habits which the savage man gave up 
long ago. He kills, but no longer as the 
American mob kills. If this were not 
enough there is the suggestion that a special 
money fund must be subscribed by rational 
beings to secure the enforcement of law, 
which officers are drawing salaries for ad- . 
ministering. Then one might give a thought 
to the effort to have enacted a special law 
to punish the crime of murder when com- 
mitted by a mob, as if murder by 50 men 
is not in essence the same as murder by two. 

* * *& 


The Louisville, Ky., Courier Journal 
scoffs at the possibility of a governor brave 
enough to remove. a cowardly sheriff. 


Governor O’Neal, of Alabama, says to the 
Anti-Lynching Conference in Carnegie Hall, 
New York: 

“Lynching can be ended by vesting in 
Governors the power to remove sheriffs 
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who permit the criminal to pass from the 

asp of the law to the clutches of the mob. 

he record of race riots and mob violence 
in the North in the last decade shows that 
neither North nor South could point at the 
other the finger of scorn. Lynching is a 
wrong for which the whole country must 
bear the responsibility.” 

What a remarkable idea! 

The disposition of governors to exercise 
such power would depend very largely upon 
the dispositions of governors. 

In many cases the governor would find an 
excuse for the sheriff and decline to turn 
him out of office. A Democratic sheriff 
might be, with ostentatious ado, removed 
from office—kicked out so to speak—by a 
Republican governor. A Republican sheriff 
might be thrown down the courthouse steps, 
figuratively, by a Democratic governor, but 
a sheriff rarely would be removed by a gov- 
ernor belonging to the political party of 
the sheriff’s adherence. 

Governor O’Neal may be, and doubtless 
he is, an executive whose moral austerity 
is so much greater than his party loyalty; 
whose virtue so overtops his political am- 
bition that he would not hesitate to cast out 
any number of sheriffs guilty of allowing 
lynchings, but that is not true of gover- 
nors speaking generally. 

* «* ®@ 


The Dial has a thoughtful article show- 
ing the various aspects which the lynching 
problem is assuming: 


An instance of the impossibility of na- 
tional repentance is the attitude of the 
American people toward the lynching of 
Negroes. That the country feels a certain 
shame 3s clear. The news of such outrages 
is now largely suppressed. Even the press 
foregoes the profit of playing upon its 
readers’ appetitite for atrocities, and when 
the Liberator published the accounts of cer- 
tain Foe hideous mob crimes, it was 
roundly denounced for lack of patriotism. 


An effort to arouse the public conscience 
on this matter and to initiate works meet 
for repentance will be made by the National 
Conference on Lynchings to be held in 
New York City, May 5 and 6, “to take 
concerted action against lynching and law- 
lessness wherever found, and to consider 
what measures should be adopted to abate 
them.” 

The words of the call above quoted con- 
tain an oblique reference to the fact that 
lynching is no longer a purely race prob- 
lem—nor is it always a matter of reproba- 
tion and shame. On the contrary, as ex- 
pression of patriotic sentiment it has been 
recognized as part of our moral life, and 
associated with our best efforts toward the 
progress of the world. 


* * a 


So inured has this country become to 
the idea of violence that we find its aid 
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enlisted by patriotic societies, military au- 
thorities, and other sponsors in behalf of 
the Liberty Loan. There lies a pretty irony. 
The Dial continues: 


The chief propagandist for the Security 
League still boasts of his attempt as agent 
provocateur before an audience in a West- 
ern university. The press has repeatedly 
borne witness to the crimes of violence com- 
mitted by men in uniform against persons 
exercising the right of lawful assembly, but 
whereas our courts martial have been active 
in grinding out sentences to death and life 
imprisonment against men who have failed 
in some minor observance of military law, 
we have yet to hear of a case where a sol- 
dier has been punished for attacking the in- 
stitutions of democracy which te was 
drafted to defend—except the men who 
rioted Houston, who were black, and who 
were hanged. An instance of the attitude 
of the army toward mob law is shown by 
the petition of soldiers of the 27th Division 
to General O’Ryan threatening violence un- 
less the entirely lawful performance of 
opera in German were prevented by “or- 
ganized action.” Apparently the threat was 
regarded as so natural as to attract no 
comment or rebuke. An organ which claims 
to represent the returned soldiers is Arthur 
Guy Empey’s Treat ’Em Rough, whose emi- 
nent services are enlisted in behalf of the 
Victory loan. In the March issue Mr. Em- 
pey advises the men who were in the 
trenches when he was on the lecture plat- 
form as follows: 

“The Fifth Liberty Loan drive will soon 
be here. Make a Bolshevist or an ‘I. W. W.’ 
buy one of those bonds, and believe me, 
from that time on that fellow is going to 
support Uncle Sam, and, if necessary, fight 
for him. If Me cannot, after very patient 
endeavor, sell him, then show him what it 
means to get a good Yankee wallop in the 
nose.” 

* * * 


The Brooklyn Eagle feels that lack of 
unanimity among Negroes seriously affects 
the failure to suppress lynching, surely a 
superficial view since no matter how much 
radical and conservative Negroes may dif- 
fer they are all agreed in their efforts to 
eradicate the scourge of their race. The 
Eagle says: 

If the Negroes stood together on the 
Booker T. Washington platform they would 
reduce such bitterness to a minimum and 
reduce lynching to a minimum. Unfortu- 
nately they do not. 

; There is a radical division of Negro sen- 
timent. Washington would have made his 
race thrifty and industrially efficient, waiv- 
ing social equality and even political equal- 
Ity for a period of years. On the other 
hand, at the Anti-Lynching Conference, Dr. 
William Pickens, dean of Morgan College, 
in Baltimore, said: 
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“There is no use for an executive of the 
nation to tell the white poop of Georgia 
that their Negroes. should have a white 
man’s trial in Georgia if he at the same 
time takes the position that the Negroes 
in government departments at Washington 
should not have a white man’s job. That 
is such gross hypocrisy that it could not 
escape even a mob. Mob members may be 
ignorant, in some ways, but they are too 
severely logical to overlook an inconsistency 
like that.....The half freedom of the 
race in the United States is the foundation 
of the trouble.” 

The views of the “All-or-Nothing” ele- 
ment of Negro thought were never put more 
clearly. They command respect, as does 
much other quixotism. But the perspective 
of the ages is lacking in men who think in 
this way, and the immediate future of the 
race is certainly not made brighter by such 


utterances. 
* * * 


And then the Hagle says amazingly: 

Few Buffaloes are worrying about the 
lynching problem. Who would be free him- 
self should first shoot straight. They have 
learned that primary lesson. 


COLOR AND ECONOMICS 
NITA C. BLOCK says in the Call 
magazine: — 

There is the popular conviction that the 
hostility of men toward women in industry 
is due to “sex antagonism,” and another 
that the hostility of whites toward blacks 
in industry is due to “race antagonism.” 
That both these enter into the vee is, 
of course, obvious. But to hold that they 
constitute the problem is to indulge in what 
appears always to have been men’s favorite 
mental activity, namely, to be convinced 
that things are what they seem. | 


Two excellent illustrations—because they 
are un y clear—are at hand at the 
present moment. -The first is the announce- 
ment that the Pennsylvania Railroad is 
employing Negroes. in.all branches of the 
company’s work, most of them in fields 
where Negroes have not been employed be- 
fore. The company anticipates little or 
no trouble with this new class of workers, 
and holds that they are “worth their pay.” 

Now, what does this mean? Merely that 
in the crisis in which capitalists and em- 
proves now find themselves cheap, docile 
abor is the supreme desideratum. 


If, then, trouble comes between unem- 
pores whites, with a higher standard of 
iving and a higher developed industrial 
consciousness, and desperate, struggling, 
competing blacks, will such trouble be the 
expression of race antagonism? Will it not 
represent merely one of the inevitable final 
gpa in the blind struggle of the capital- 
sts to save the collapsing wage and profit 
system of industry and in the equally blind 
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struggle of the workers to live on as they 
did under conditions that are undergoing 
revolutionary changes? Will it be the color 
and difference of race that will be the basic 
and determining cause, or the fact that the 
economic history of the Negro, together 
with the economic development of the cap- 
italist society in which they found them- 
selves, made this conflict inevitable? It 
seems to be race antagonism, but is it not 
actually economic antagonism, bred by the 
failure of the capitalist system of industry 
to give all an opportunity to labor and to 
receive the just returns for their labor? 


In her second illustration the writer intro- 
duces the sex as well as the race element 
and undertakes to show that the problem 
is none the less basically economic. Of 
course, the situation is really produced by 
the interplay of all three factors—race, 
sex, economic condition. 


A very large factory in the Middle West 
has replaced all its employees, even mech- 
anics, with colored women. The manager 
is reported to have said: “The change sur- 
passes my most sanguine expectations; in 
other words, we are receiving a full day’s 
work for a full day’s pay.” 

Here is, of course, the same situation as 
that involving Negro male workers, only 
more so. For, wretched as is the lot of 
the black man, the black woman’s lot is a 
hundred times worse. Her chance of em- 
ployment at a decent, self-respecting occu- 
peuen for anything even approaching a 
living wage has been, and practically still 
is, negligible. Her struggle to keep alive 
and, usually, to help keep several others 
alive, is a continuous tragedy in its hope- 
lessness of amelioration. On the lowest 
rung of the long ladder on which labor is 
trying to climb upward, her passage cruelly 
barred, stands the Negro woman. 


Will it be a mixture of sex and race an- 
tagonism if white workingmen rise against 
them? Will it be something that feminist 
and pro-N egro organizations can combat 
and end? Is it what it seems, or is it what 
the Socialist says it is—an economic prob- 
lem, inevitable in the present crisis in which 
the existing econome system finds itself— 
a problem to be solved, not by persuading 

ople that men and women, white and 

lack, are equal and must be granted equal 

rights and opportunities, but by establish- 
Ing an _ economic system, a social and in- 
dustrial order which will make equality of 
opportunity and a just reward for labor 
as inevitable as the rising and setting of the 
sun? 


“RENDER UNTO CHSAR” 
6 Mace Boston, Mass., Traveller says: 


The colored men of America have fought 
as valiantly as ever white men fought, and 
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have acquitted themselves well at all points. 
When the request is made, as it was at a 
mass meeting in Tremont Temple the other 
night, that the reorganized army of the 
United States should have in it one division 
of colored troops, completely officered by 
colored men nod valid reason can be pro- 
duced for not granting it. Indeed, the na- 
tion should be more than pleased to note 
the spirit of loyalty and patriotism which 
prompts Americans of African descent to 
ask a place in the new military establish- 
ment. 

During the war, one division, the 92d, 
was organized entirely of colored troops. It 
comprised two full regiments of the old 
National Guard, the 15th of New York and 
the 8th of Illinois, and other soldiers, mostly 
selective service men, from all over the 
country. The line officers of the division 
were colored as were some of the commis- 
sioned officers, including lieutenants, cap- 
ah several majors and a lieutenant-col- 
onel. 

Drilling and fighting shoulder to shoul- 
der in the same units, colored men of all 
sections have been brought to know and 
respect one another: A solidarity of the 
race in America has begun to grow up in 
consequence. 


But the Traveller does not feel that mere 
praise is enough for the colored soldier. 
More than ever he has proved his fitness 
to possess the rights of American citizen- 
ship. 

With new ties of friendship and height- 
ened regard for the mutual obligations im- 
posed by common race and history, the col- 
ored people of America may be expected 
to make a firmer and more united stand 
than heretofore against the oppression to 
which members of their race are subjected 
in some parts of the country. Particularly 
difficult will it be for those Southern States 
which have evaded the 15th Amendment 
of the Constitution by denying the suffrage 
to large portions of their Negro citizens 
to keep on with such discrimination. Col- 
ored men who are able to fight for America 
will justly feel that they are entitled to 
vote in any state of America. When the 
colored men of the South demand their 
rights under the Constitution and in the 
name of justice they will know that their 
brothers in the North are solidly with them. 
But the white men of the South, recogniz- 
ing the services of their colored fighters, 
may be disposed to place a revised estimate 
upon the value and character of their col- 
ored residents, and to treat them with 
greater fairness. 

The African race in America, only two 
generations away from slavery, has shown 
splendid capacity, not only in military ways 
but in every other field of endeavor. Any 
added recognition of its achievements spells 
encouragement to a developing people and 
redounds to the betterment of the nation. 
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FOR PIONEERS 
H E. AUGHINBAUGH points out busi- 
eness opportunities for the colored 
American in the West Indies. He writes in 
the New York Commercial: 


In the Dutch, French and British West 
Indies by far the largest proportion of the 
inhabitants are pure Negroes, or he 
so. In Curacao, which belongs to Holland, 
in Martinique and Guadeloupe, French pos- 
sessions, in Jamaica, Trinidad Barbadoes, 
St. Lucia and Dominica, British colonies, 
are to be found many prominent business 
men, estate owners and managers, all full 
blooded Negroes, and I must say that they 
are highly intelligent, courteous and hos- 
pitable, and as a rule, very responsible 
tradesmen. 

I am certain that less social and com- 
mercial prejudice exists toward those of 
mixed or full Negro blood in the West In- 
dies and Latin America than any other 

lace in the world in which I have been. 

here is practically no so-called “color line.’ 
Indeed, I recall that in one Latin American 
capital of over 100,000 population where I 
formerly lived it was reported that only six 
of the native families who resided there 
were of pure white blood, the remainder 
being of Negro and white, Negro and In- 
dian, or white and Indian extraction. 


Of course it would be necessary for the 
American emigrating to the West Indies to 
become proficient in Spanish certainly and 
possibly French. This would open up many 
points of contact with European culture. 
Mr. Aughinbaugh continues: 


I am quite positive that an American 
Negro, with a college education, and fa- 
miliar with Spanish, has an exceptionally 
good chance to establish himself in business 
in many of the Latin American republics 
and I particularly recommend that he should 
try either Haiti or Santo Domingo. In the 
event of his locating in Haiti, he should 
study French, for this is the language of the 
natives. 

Not only would an American Negro 
have an opportunity to enjoy commercial 
or professional prosperity, but he would act 
as a center of infection for American ideals 
and.in many other obvious ways increase 
American prestige among his neighbors and 
at the same time elevate their standards 
of living. 

I sincerely trust that some of our com- 
mercial concerns now prospecting Latin 
American fields will at least make an effort 
to give employment to colored men who 
show themselves adapted for such work, for 
I am certain that they would prove busi- 
ness getters in every sense of the word. 

In this connection it seems to me that 
many of these Latin American nations offer 
exceptionally advantageous opportunities to 
colored professional men, especially dentists 
and doctors. 


ROSALEE BELL, 
Enoxville 

‘LUCY A. JONES, 
Shorter 

PHILIP G. WILTZ. 

. Straight 

BENJAMIN M. GILMORE, 

Biddle 


CALLIE T. McDONALD, 
State A. & M., Normal, Ala. 


JENNIE J. BOWMAN, 
Olark 
R. E. ISLES, 
Wiley 


EDWARD OARTER, 
Arkansas Baptist 
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NAOMI WELTERS, 
A. & M., Tallahassee 


ANNIE D. OCOGDELL, 
Shaw 


CHALMERS HAIRSTON, 
Meharry 
JOHN L. BOLDEN, 
A. & T., Greensboro 


| EDUCATION 

ieee Missouri Legislature has passed a 
bill appropriating $25,000 for a Ne- 

gro demonstration building. 
@ Eight dancing pupils of Miss Carriebel 
Cole have received certificates at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
@ There were 115 colored students grad- 
uated from High Schools in the State of 
Ohio in 1919. 


@ The New York Academy, a Negro in- 
stitution which teaches stenography and 
typewriting, has seventy-five students and 
eighteen graduates this year. 

@ The Alpha Phi Alpha, a colored inter- 
national fraternity organized in 1906, now 
has twenty chapters and 1,500 members. 
Of these members ninety-seven were com- 
missioned officers in the United States 
Army. 


P. L. ROBESON 


16a 


VINCENT 
SAVNOERS 


Ee 


C@ Students of Livingstone College in two 
recent science rallies raised over $300 for 
physical and chemical apparatus. 
@ Owen Smaulding, a Negro senior in the 
Albuquerque High School, has been elected 
Captain-Manager of the track team. Mr. 
Smaulding is conceded to be the greatest 
all-around athlete in the state of New 
Mexico. 
@ Morehouse College has been appropriated 
$165,000 by the General Education Board 
for immediate improvements. 
qd J. Henry Alston has been elected Senior 
Scholar in Psychology at Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass., for the year 1919-20. Mr. 
Alston was a Lincoln University A. B. °17 
graduate and is now principal of the Nor- 
mal School Department of Paine College, 
Augusta, Ga. 
qd Sol Butler, the Negro sprinter of Du- 
buque College, won thirty-two out of 
fifty-two points for his school in the meet 
with Coe College, which was the victor with 
eighty-four points. Mr. Butler was the 
feature of the meet, winning five first, two 
second, and one third of the eight events in 
which he participated. 
C The main building of Princess Anne 
Academy, a branch of Morgan Col- 
lege, Baltimore, Md., has been destroyed 
by fire supposed to have originated from 
an overheated stove in the laundry. The 
loss, partly covered by insurance, is be- 
tween $15,000 and $20,000. 
C At the fiftieth anniversary of Rutgers’ 
College Chapter, February 22, 1919, 
four under-graduates were initiated to mem- 
bership in the Phi Beta Kappa. Among 
these was Paul L. Robeson, a Negro, who 
leads the Senior Class both in scholarship 
and athletics. 

For four years Mr. Robeson has been a 
member of the Football Team, and during 
the season 1917-1918 he gained national 


fame by being selected as All-American end 


by Walter Camp; he has won his varsity 
letter as center on the Basketball Team, 
catcher on the Baseball Team, and weight 
thrower on the Track Team; he has also 
been a member of the Debating Team. In 
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June, 1919, he will be graduated with the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts; then he will 
study law. 

@ Sarah Bond graduates from Wadleigh 
IZich School, New. York, without failing in 
cny subject and with a clean character rec- 
ord. 


MUSIC AND ART 

| ia! England, works by Samuel Coleridge- 

Taylor continue to find a prominent 
place on concert programs. An impressive 
performance of “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast” was given at Town Hall, Birming- 
ham, this spring; at Plymouth, the Lan- 
caster Choral Society gave the part-song 
“Song of the Peddlar”’; and the Band of 
the R. M. L. I., Plymouth Division, played 
works of this composer on a late program; 
et Glasgow, Scotland, the Singer Mixed- 
Voice Choir rendered ‘Summer is Gone.” 
CG That the daughter of Samuel Coleridge- 
Taylor has inherited her father’s genius is 
proven by recently published pieces and 
by successful concert appearances in Lon- 
don. 
@ Carl Diton’s arrangement of “ Deep 
River” for mixed voices was performed at 
one of the music festival concerts, with 
Mr. Diton conducting. 
@ Under the management of Mrs. Daisy 
Tapley, the final recital in a series of educa- 
tional recitals was given at the Rush Mem- 
orial Church, New York City, on May 22. 
The artists were William H. Richardson, 
baritone of Boston, Mass.; Carl Diton, piano 
soloist, and Maud Cuney Hare at the piano. 
@ Santiago Sanchez, clarinetist, is a tal- 
ented musician of color, now appearing with 
“The Six Musical Spillers” in the revue 
“Peek-a-Boo” at the Columbia Theatre, 
New York City. Mr. Sanchez was formerly 
a member of an operatic orchestra in Cuba. 
CG The Freshman Class Song of Radcliffe 
College, Cambridge, Mass., for the first time 
in the school’s history was judged the win- 
ner in the song competition held on Foun- 
der’s Day. The music was written by a 
colored student, Miss Marietta Bonner, who 
was the winner in the Freshman Class Song 
Competition held earlier in the year. 
q@ Mr. and Mrs. Enrico Caruso and officials 
of the Atlanta Music Festival Association 
visited Morris Brown University to hear 
Negro melodies sung by the students. Mr. 
Caruso rendered an impromptu recital, in- 
cluding three opera solos. while Mrs. Caruso 
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made what is said to be her first public 
speech. 

@ Mr. Wilson Lamb, the Negro baritone, 
in recital at Afolian Hall, New York City, 
rendered a program which included compo- 
sitions of Schubert, Borodin, Hahn, Lully, 
Rachmaninoff, Brahms, Coleridge Taylor, 
an air from Verdi’s “Ernani” and Negro 
Spirituals. The New York Tribune says: 
“He has a naturally fine, resonant voice, 
which is intelligently controlled, and the 
inherently emotional nature of his race.” 

@ Two thousand colored school children 
held an impressive May Fete at Houston, 
Texas. 

CG The members of the 369th Regiment 
Band are setting aside a portion of their 
receipts from concerts toward a monument 
for the late Lieutenant James Reese Europe. 
qd An All-American Compasers’ Festival 
held at Wanamaker’s store, New York City. 
included American Negro Spirituals. 

@ The Alumni of the Booker T. Washing- 
ton School, Indianapolis, Ind., presented the 
Japanese operetta “Princess Chrysan- 
themum,” to provide for a memorial to 
ninety-seven members of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation who entered military service. 


THE WAR 

O N Arbor Day, April 27, Lincoln School, 

Sharon Hill, Pa., planted twelve mem- 
orial trees of Norway Maple—two in mem- 
ory of young men, both members of the 
368th Infantry, who lost their lives, while 
the others were dedicated to the 92d and 
93d Divisions, the Women of the War, the 
Stevedores and the battles in which Negro 
soldiers distinguished themselves. Mr. 
Howard A. Fisher says: “We are deter- 
mined that our children shall know the 
truth!” 
@ The League for Democracy, an organi- 
zation of Negro officers who served 
in the recent war, has written an open let- 
ter to the Secretary of War concerning 
the letter of Colonel Allen J. Greer to 
Senator McKellar (published in the May, 
1919, Crisis) which says in part: “We 
cannot permit our descendants to read this 
letter in future histories and look upon our 
graves with scorn and contempt for per- 
mitting them to be branded as moral lepers, 
cowards and dogs before they were born. 
In this matter our slogan is ‘Greer must 
be tried and the race vindicated.’ ” | 
@ The Black Belt counties of North Car- 
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olina made a larger average subscription 
for War Savings than the average for the 
state. 
@ Howard Drew, the Negro sprinter, 13 
training for the field meeting of the A. LE. 
F. in France. 


@ Mack Watson, a Negro of Baltimore, 


Md., and of the 372d Infantry, has been 
decorated with the Croix de Guerre by 
Major General Buck and in the presence 
of a Chinese General. 
a The following colored schools have been 
designated as seats of officer training 
camps, with colored officers in charge: 
Howard Uni\ -rsity, Washington, D. C.— 


Major Milton [. Dean and Lieut. Campbell 


C. Johnson. 

Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute, Tuskegce Institute, Ala.—Captain Rus- 
sell Smith, Lieuts. James C. Pinkston and 
Harry J. Mack. 

Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 
—Lieut. Percival R. Piper. 

Negro A. and T. College, Greensboro, 
N. C.—Lieut. Horace G. Wilder. 

South Carolina A. and M. College, Or- 
angeburg, S. C.—Lieut. Samuel Hull. 

Hampton A. and I. Institute, Hampton, 
Va.—Lieut. Leonard L. McLeod. 

Virginia N. and I. Institute, Petersburg, 
~ Va.—Lieut. Ernest C. Johnson. 

Prairie View N. and I. College, Prairie 
View, Texas—Lieut. Walter A. Giles. 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial 
School, Nashville, Tenn.—Lieut. Grant Stu- 
art. 

West Virginia Collegiate Institute, In- 
stitute, W. Va.—Lieut. John H. Purnell. 

Branch Normal] School, Pine Bluff, Ark.— 
Lieut. Elijah H. Goodwin. 

Straight College, New Orleans, La.—Cap- 
tain Charles C. Cooper. 

@ The Salvation Army has acquired a four- 
story building at Seventh and P Streets, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C., where it will 
care for the welfare of colored soldiers. 
Adjutant James N. Roberts, a colored Sal- 
vation Army Officer, will be superintendent 
of the home. 

qa Arthur Johnson, a Negro youth of 
Uniontown, Pa., was awarded the Croix de 
Guerre with one palm, which was presented 
to him personally by Marshal Foch for gal- 
lant conduct exceeding the line of duty; and 
also the Distinguished Service Cross, per- 
sonally presented to him by General Per- 
shing for valiant service at Soissons. 
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@ Talladega College had an A-Class Unit 
of the S. A. T. C., consisting of fifty-two 
college men, under the direction of two 
officers of the army, assisted by eight from 
the college. This college was represented in 
the U. S. Army by two First Lieutenants, 
two Second Lieutenants, one Surgeon, two 
Chaplains, each with the rank of First 
Lieutenant, ten Y. M. C. A. Secretaries, aud 
about one hundred non-commissioned officers 
and privates. 

C The Captain N. B. Marshall Post of 
the Army and Navy Veterans of the U. S. 
A. has been formed by members of the 369th 
Infantry, formerly New York’s “Old Fif- 
teenth.” The principal aims of the organ- 
ization will be the closer union of all men 
who have at any time served in the Army, 
Navy or Marines, and the rendering of as- 
sistance to unfortunate members and their 
families. Sergeant Gunage was elected Post 
Commander. 


INDUSTRY 


OMER L. FERGUSON, President of 

the Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company, reported at the Sixth 
National Trade Convention that Negro 
workmen in his plant were drawing as high 
as $175 per weekly wage. 
@ Japanese and Hindus on the Delta Lands 
of the San Joaquin River, of which Stock- 
ton, Cal., is the gateway, are producing 
immense crops of potatoes, onions, etc., for 
which there is a ready market less than 
100 miles distant. Cotton is also becoming 
a crop here. 
qd James Everett, a Negro farmer on Dixie 
Highway, Fitzgerald, Ga., has shipped to 
eastern markets this season $300 worth of 
asparagus tips from his two acres under 
cultivation. He has, also, planted on his 
farm five acres of wheat, five acres of to- 
bacco, fifteen acres of cotton and thirty 
acres of corn. 
@ John H. Dickson, a Negro of Uniontown, 


'Pa., for three years has been experimenting 


with feed for his poultry in an effort to 
produce multiple-yolk eggs. Last summer 
his hens began to lay double-yolked eggs 
regularly, and recently he got a triple- 
yolked egg, weighing seven and one-half 
ounces and pure white in color. 

C Negroes at Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., have 
organized a Co-operative Company. The 
Rev. L. H. Forbes is president. 
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@ Negro business men in Los Angeles, Cal., 
have organized the Pacific Coast Cotton 
Manufacturing Company, with Attorney C. 
H. Alston, president. This company is ne- 
gotiating to purchase 6,000 acres of land 
in the Imperial Valley for settlement by 
Negro farmers from the South. 
qd Of thirty-six states questioned by the 
Federal Employment Service as to unem- 
ployment, twenty Northern States reported 
a surplus of labor, ten states reported an 
equality, six Southern States reported a 
shortage. Out of nine states in the coun- 
try reporting a shortage of labor eight are 
in the South: Mobile, 500; Jacksonville, 
1,000; Pensacola, 700; Columbia, S. C., 
1,000; Charleston, 500; Wilmington, N. C., 
75; Memphis, 700; Columbus, Ga., 1,000 
unskilled Negro laborers. 
@ Colored people in Harlem have recently 
bought four buildings on 137th Street. 
qd A Co-operative Home Industry Associa- 
tion has been formed among the Negro 
residents of Holly, La. It owns 1,500 acres 
of land, a cotton gin and a store. 
@ The Pyramid Building and Loan As- 
sociation has been organized in Chicago. 
Six hundred and ninety-nine shares have 
already been sold to 105 persons. 
@ Alabama is still profiting by the dis- 
credited convict lease system. Laborers are 
being leased now at thirty to fifty-five dol- 
lars a month. 
C The Strand Theatre, Broad Street, Rich- 
mond, Va., has been purchased for $113,000 
cash by John Mitchell, editor and owner of 
The Planet, and other Negroes. It is the 
only property on the main thoroughfare of 
the principal shopping district which is not 
owned by white people. The buyers have 
obtained from the State Corporation Com- 
mission a charter for the Unique Amuse- 


ment Company. 
A LARGE number of Negroes responded 
to the invitation of the Alabama 
Dental Association, a white organization, to 
be guests at its Golden Anniversary, held 
in Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, and formed 
the Alabama Dental Society, with Dr. M. 
W. Watkins, president. 
q At. the fifteenth biennial convention 
~ of the International Brotherhood of Station- 
ary Firemen and Oilers recently held in 
Washington, D. C., there were thirty Negro 
delegates in attendance opt of 400 delegates 


MEETINGS 
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present. Mr. J. E. Thornton, a Negro of 
Norfolk, Va., was elected Seventh Vice- 
President. 

@ The Boys’ Club Federation held a con- 
ference in Chicago, IIl., May 21-23, in the 
Great Northern Hotel, at which the Wissa- 
hickon School Club, a Negro organization, 
was awarded first prizes for shoe repair- 
ing and cooking. 

@ The twelfth annual convention of the 
National Association of Colored Graduate 
Nurses will be held in Boston, Mass., Au- 
gust 19-22. 

@ The annual meeting and banquet of the 
Association of Oldest Inhabitants of the 
District of Columbia, an organization of 
Negroes, has been held. President Eugene 
Brooks and all incumbent officers were re- 
elected, except Acting Steward Frayne 
Payne who declined re-election and will be 
succeeded by Mr. Hilmer Gray. The fol- 
lowing Board of Directors was elected: 
Judge R.‘*H. Terrell, E. M. Hewlett, John 
P. Atkinson, Walter Singleton and George 
W. Stewart. 


POLITICS 

HE Beatty Equal Rights Bill has been 
defeated in the Lower House of the 
Ohio Legislature by a 35-16 vote; as a re- 
sult the Colored Women’s Republican Club, 
in Columbus, has cut its party affiliations 
and become The Colored Women’s Indepen- 
dent Political League. Mrs. Rosa Moorman, 
president, declared that when she took a 
petition asking favorable action on the bill 
to men “whom we helped elect,” they were 
utterly out of sympathy with the move- 

ment. | 
@ Considerable numbers of colored people 
are registering as voters at Columbia, S. C. 


' SOCIAL PROGRESS 


IFTY colored girls of the Y. W. C. A. 
in San Antonio, Tex., have formed the 
Five Cent Agency. They go out and col- 
lect once a month five cents apiece from 
each of their friends for the support of 
club work among colored girls. As much 
as $86 has been collected in one day by 
these girls. 
qd A five-day campaign of the colored Y. M. 
C. A., Washington, D. C., for 500 members 
has resulted in 1,555 new members. Mr. 
John W. Davis is the executive secretary 
of this branch. 
Cd In a recent six and one-half mile road 
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NEGRO STUDENTS OF THE A. E. F. UNIVERSITY, AT BEAUNE, COTE D’OR, FRANCE 


race in New York, the St. Christopher Club, 
a Negro organization, finished with six 
runners in the first sixteen, an unusual 
accomplishment. 


q A colored nurse has been engaged by the 
Health Department of Charlotte, N. C. 


@ The University Commission on South- 
ern Race Questions, a white organization, 
at its ninth annual meeting after praising 
Negro soldiers makes this appeal to college 
men: “Let us seek to cultivate a more tol- 
erant spirit, a more generous sympathy and 
a wider degree of co-operation between the 
best elements of both races; to emphasize 
the best rather than the worst features of 
inter-racial relations; to secure greater pub- 
licity for those whose vows are based on 
reason rather than prejudice.” 

@ The New Orleans Area of the C. M. E. 
Church has in sixty days raised $91,378 in 
cash, with subscriptions amounting to $430,- 
189 pledged in the Centenary Drive. 


qd At Raleigh, N. C., during last year the 
State Division of Education and Health 
Work Among Negroes organized 410 Com- 
munity Leagues with a membership of over 
15,000. There were held 494 public meet- 
ings, reaching nearly 60,000 Negroes, and 
through the distribution of literature 112,- 
000 additional Negroes were reached. The 
response to this effort has been so satis- 
factory that the work has been enlarged. 


({ The Nutrition Clinics for Delicate Chil- 
dren has extended its work to serve the 
Negro race, by the establishment of such 
clinics in hospitals, schools and child-help- 
ing centers. It has headquarters at 44 
Dwight Street, Boston, Mass. 


CRIME 
of hice following lynchings ‘have taken 
place since our last record: 

Blakely, Ga., April —.—Wilbur Little, 
beaten to death; accused of wearing his 
uniform too long. 

Forrest City, Ark., April 23.—Sam Mce- 
Intyre, hanged; accused of the murder of a 
Negro farmer. The lynching was the re- 
sult of indignation because his lawyers ob- 
tained a postponement of trial. 

Monroe, La., April 29.—George Holden, 
shot to death; accused of writing insulting 
notes to a white woman. 

Hickory, N. C., April 29, Tom Gwyn, 
“spirited away”; charged with having at- 
tacked a white girl. 

Warrenton, Ga., May 2, Benny Richards, 
riddled with bullets and burned; alleged 
to have murdered his wife. 

Plano, Tex., May 5, Tom Embrey, shot 
and killed in his barricaded home, after 
holding off armed citizens and officers for 
four hours; he attempted to kill his wife. 

Pickens, Miss., May 9—A Negro man 
and a Negro woman; accused of writing 
an insulting note to a white woman. 

Dublin, Ga., May 15, Jim Walters; ac- 
cused of assaulting a white girl. 

Vicksburg, Miss., May 15, Lloyd Clay, 
burned; alleged to have assaulted a white 
woman. One thousand persons witnessed 
the lynching and burning. 

McHenry, Miss., May 20, Will Moore; 
alleged to have killed H. H. Rogers, man- 
ager of a saw mill. 

Eldorado, Ark., May 22, Frank Livings- 
ton, burned to death; alleged to have killed 
Mr. and Mrs. Robinson Clay, his employers, 
after a quarrel. 
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in your community who 
Gae-half Chel thine to actual, useful work needs A CHANCE 


is so in line with common sense that 
we are amazed that the idea had to be 
put in execution by an ex-slave as a life- 


saver for his disenfranchised race. Our If so, perhaps Tuskegee Institute offers 
great discoveries are always accidents: the very opportunity which he wants. 


ee = 
Perhaps there is a deserving young man or woman 


we work for one thing and get another. 


I expect that the day will come, and ere 
long, when the great universities of the : F 

| world will have to put, the Tuskeges Idea Tuskegee is not only a school. It is an 
nto execution in order save them- 

| selves: from being distanced by the Col- INSTITUTION and an INFLUENCE. 
cre ce. 


—Elbert Hubbard, in : 
“A Little Journey to Tuskegee.’’ It helps the worthy student to help him- 


self. 


eee Forty trades and industries for young men and women. 
sy cre esa Excellent Literary cnd Normal Course. 


| 
| 
... Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. 
aed iederaeeted assis Smith-Hughes Vocational Courses for advanced students. 

i 


Home Economics Agriculture Industries 


Tuskegee Institute is no place for sluggards. From rising bell to taps, there is a 
full program—drills, class-room, shop, farm, etc. Perhaps YOUR boy needs just 
the sort of t-aining which Tuskegee offers. Write for catalog and information. 


| 
| ROBERT R. MOTON, Principal, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 
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1875 STATE 1919 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL 


COLLEGE FOR NEGROES 
NORMAL, ALABAMA 
A COMBINATION HARD TO BEAT 
A Thorough English Education Combined with a Trade 
WHAT TRADE WOULD YOU LIKE TO TAKE? 


Trades for Boys, 12 Trades for Girls, 7 Trades for both Sexes, 2 
BUMMARY OF OUR GRADUATES—1875-1919 

Department of Academies: - 4. iy. cet ios eas awed eek s tate sweatin bs ease ee Gaa eae Laces 1217 

Department: of Agriculture. 0.020500) cairn bees eed Cee 154 baa AN Wes Ste ee we es 118 

Department of Household Economics ...... 0... . ccc ccc cette eee tee e een ences 704 

Department of ‘Mechanic Arte ici isco s ers wie ese vg ERE He disie UL UN SMS wa WO wee Sao 227 
2268 

WHAT THEY ARE DOING 

Principals of district schools............ 163 Editors and Journalists................. 8 

Teachers in rural schools............... 296 Bookkeepers ................. cee ee ees 15 

Pr:ncipals in secondary or high eee 24 #vU. 8. Farm Demonstrators.............. 

Teachers in grammar or high schools.. 9) Undertakers and Embalmers............ 6 

DOCtOle: 9nd kaw eid Lesa wee oie eas ene 41 Contractors and Builders................ 8 

POWVGIh: odes see claude iw ucesta ee es 5 WU. 8. Bureau of Education.............. 1 

Dentists... ..vis hein se ee eae wee wea ets 8 ROPMGE: niisce Des ee ew ees be ee ee 340 

Phartiactsts <6 ice sweetness daeass 3 Housekeepers ........... ccc eee ee ees 498 

DrVeSeiste ie eee WE ek RS 10 Dead and unaccounted for............... 898 

wemune at trades..................006- =a; : 

ONRGTB: 620: oe eee Kesh ha Sirens oes 

U. 8. Government Servic3 see Ne nants Mitel Ee 33 Total eoevenn rr er a er ae er | 2366 

Jeanes teachers ........... ccc cece we wnee 7 

Directors of book establ:shments......... 2 Soldiers in the Great War............... 235 


STATE AND UNITED STATES APPROPRIATIONS 
Property consists of 182 acres of land, 20 buildings for all purposes, live stock and general 
equipment valued at $202,000. Send for catalog today. 
WALTER 8. BUCHANAN, President. 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Collegiate and Professional Schools 


JUNIOR COLLEGE leading to Schools of Lib- 
eral Arts, Education, Journalism, or Com- 
merce and Finance four year course, giving 
degree, A.B. or 8.B.; A.B. or 8.B. in Edu- 
cation; 8.B. in Journalism; 8.B. in Com- 
merce. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE, four year 
course, giving degree, 8.B. in C.E., 8.B. 
in E.E., 8.B. in M.E., 8.B. in Atch., 8.B. 
in Agrl., or 8.B. in H.E 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, four year course, giv- 
ing degree of Mus.B. 


SCHOOL OF RELIGION, three year course, 
giving degree of B.D. (Also diploma and 
correspondence courses.) 


SCHOOL OF LAW, three year evening 
course, giving degree of LL.B. 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, including Medical, 
Dental and Pharmaceutical Colleges. Four 
year course for Medical and Dental stu- 
dents; three years for Pharmaceutical. 
tte haa degrees given: M.D.. D.D.B., 


For Catalog and Information Write— 
REGISTRAR DWIGHT 0. W. HOLMES 


Washington, D. C. 


Howard University, 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


MANUAL TRAINING & 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


FOR COLORED YOUTH 


BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


A high institution for the training of 
colored youth. Excellent equipment, 
thorough instruction, wholesome sur- 
roundings. Academic training for all 
students. 

Courses in carpentry, agriculture and 
trades for boys. 

Courses in domestic science and do- 
mestic art for girls. 

A new trades building, thoroughly 
equipped. 

New girls’ dormitory thoroughly and 
modernly equipped. 

Summer Courses for students July 1— 

August 17, 1919. 

Terms reasonable. 
Fall term begins September 10, 1919. 


For information address 


W. R. VALENTINE, Principal 


Morgan College and Branches 


JOHN O. SPENCER, Ph.D., President 
WILLIAM PIOKENS, Litt.D., Vice-President 


MORGAN COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md. 

LOOATION—In great college town between 
the North and South. 

POLICY—Co-educational, 

COURSES—Four years, appropriate degrees. 
Preparation for professional study. Advanced 
education. Graduates certificated for elemen- 
tary and high school teaching in the State. 

FAOULTY—College and university trained 
men and women. 

NEW SITE—Forty acres of most beautiful 
scenery, stream, hill and forest. 

TERMS——Very reasonable. 

INFORMATION—Address Morgan College, 
Baltimore, Md. 


MORGAN ACADEMY, Baltimore, Md. 
LOOATION—In the suburbs of Baltimore on 
a beautiful campus. Healthful surroundings. 
7 eee cauipped and supervised. 
Can care for 80 students. 
TERM8—Very moderate. 
PRINOIPAL—Lee M. McCoy, A.M. 


PRINCESS ANNE ACADEMY, 
Princess Anne, Md. 
(Eastern Branch of Maryland State College 
of Agriculture.) 
LOCATION—Somerset County, famous eastern 
shore of Maryland. 

COURSES—Preparatory, normal, industrial, 
domestic, music. ; 

PORN TORIES — Carefully supervised;  fur- 
nished. 

TERMS—Free tuition; other expenses moderate. 

PRINOIPAL—Thomas H. Kiah, A.M. 


All Schools Open September 29, 1919 
Dormitories Open Sept. 27, 1919 


Bell Phone Spruce 1924 30-Day System Position 


Derrick 
Shorthand School 


Childs’ Building 
1435 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Enroll Immediately to Hold Place 
in Class 
Send for Enroliment Blank and full information 
Day and Evening Classes 


NOTE—We are already enrolling Summer 
Students and would advise all who desire 
to take Special Summer Oourse to send in 
application AT ONCE as places will be at 
a premium, 


SS ae enemas 


THE STENOGRAPHERS’ INSTITUTE 
1227 8. 17th St, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Shorthand Typewriting Bookkeeping 
3-month and 8-month Courses 


JOB WORK — Let us typewrite and multigraph your 
letters. One, or several thousand is easy for us. 
We duplicate handwriting and drawings. 
EdwardT. Dunoan, President. 
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“JUST THE PLACE FOR YOUR GIRL” 
Daytona Normal and Industrial Institute for Negro Girls, Daytona, Fila. 


Beautiful location, ideal home life, fine, modern equipment. 
Courses include Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar, High, Normal, Vocational. 
Nurse Training at McLeod Hospital a specialty. Terms reasonable. 

Send for Catalog. 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNE, - ° Principal. 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


TALLADEGA, ALABAMA 


Founded in 1867, for the training of Negro Leaders. 
Beautiful and healthful location. First class equipment. 


A Theological Seminary. College courses leading to the A. B. degree — Classics, | 
Science, Education, Social Service, Music. Manual training for both sexes. Large 
attention given to debating and public speaking. Nurse Training. Agriculture. 


Graduates enter professional courses in the best Northern Universities. Alabama 
grants first grade teachers’ certificates to graduates in Education. 


The product of the College noted for fine character and efficient service. 
Rev. FREDERICK A. SUMNER, President. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 
The Lincoln Hospital and Home An Episcopal boarding school for dO under the 


directi f the siste f St. Mary. Address: THE 
TRAINING SCHOOL F OR NURSES SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 6188 Geriactown “Avenue. 
in the city of New York peneeErey Eee 
offers to young colored women a three 
years’ course of instruction in nursing. STENOGRAPHERS WANTED 
Capacity of hospital—420 beds. 
Post Graduate Course of six months to 


aces 
Prepare in the best shoe! of its kind in the State. 


: ubjects 
graduates of accredited schools. sortnandy. Typewriting, aoe seeping, ae nee 
For information apply to: cee iY COMMERCTAL. 1 L wae ANSE 
Superintendent of Nurses Lenox Community Center—at 
° ° PUBLIC SCHOOL 89 
Lincoln Hospital and Home Lenox Avenue and 135th 8t., New York City. 
New York City Open All Year—Four Evenings Weekly. 


Fitz W. Mottley, President. 


HALE INFIRMARY AND NURSE TRAINING 
SCHOOL, 325 Lake Street, Montgomery, Ala. 


Offers to High School graduates and youn 
women of higher education and good mora 
character, between the ages of 18 and 865, a 
three years’ course in the profession of nurs- 
ing. For further information apply to the 
Superintendent enclosing a starup. 


THE WISDOM OF FRANK HARRIS 


A selection of the best and most significant things 
this born rebel, greatest American writer of the day, 
has said since the outbreak of the War. His almost 
prophetic foresight as disclosed in his open letters 
to President Wilson to the cz-Kaiser and to the 


tion of Vice, his 
fearless stand for freedom of speech and thought, and 
for the equality of the Negro race. 


Selected and prefaced by Guido Bruno 


With a never before published and extremely out- 
spoken opinion of Frank Harris 


By George Bernard Shaw 
WHll be sent upon receipt of 27 cents, postpald. 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, 34 Union Squye 


My course in Poamanchip® captor hop Haast reese 


threagh the meil will prepare yea pesities werth 
ir ag Write for tnformation. 


A. D. Nelley, M. Pen., 519 Michigan Ave., BuffaloN.Y. 
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Reconstruction 


War — and its aftermath—has 
| opened the eyes of our people. They 


are now seeing and thinking straight. 
They now demand of individuals and 
enterprises seeking their patronage 
and support, performance rather than 
glittering promises. They also de- 
mand evidences of stability in such 
enterprises and experience on the part 
of those conducting them. 


The management of the Southern 
Aid Society of Virginia, Inc., rejoices 
to see this day—They have labored, 
in season and out, for 26 years to 
help to bring about just such improve- 
ment in our business relationships. 


The Southern Aid Society of Vir- 
ginia, Inc., has always issued a supe- 
rior contract—The only one guaran- 
teeing payments for Sickness and Ac- 
cidents each week of every year and 
an undiminished Death Claim after 
death. 


To-day it challenges the country to 
show a better record—than the fol- 
lowing—for an institution confining 
its business to its Home State. 


26 years of satisfying service to policy-holders. 
$30,000.00 Capital Stock, fully paid in. 
$50,000.00 Federal, State & City Bonds. 
$50,000.00 rst Lien Mortgages—Loans to our people to 
secure good homes in desirable locations. 
$100,000.00 Cash in Banks. 


$150,000.00 Real Estate—Free from all encumbrances. 


We invite the scrutiny of the reconstruction attitude of the insur- 
ing public. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VA., Inc. 


Home Office: 527 N. SECOND ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
District Offices and Agencies Throughout the State 


A. D. PRICE, Pres. B. L. JORDAN, Sec. W. A. JORDAN, Asst. Sec. 
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North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Home Office, DURHAM, N. CAROLINA 
Strongest Old Line Negro 
Life Insurance Company in the World 
Insurance in Force - $16,096,722.00 


Assets nearly One-Half Million dollars. Owns $160,000.00 in Liberty Bonds. 
The following Editorial appeared in the “Durham (Daily) Herald,’’ May 10, 1918: 
A SUBSTANTIAL ENTERPRISE 
(Editorial) ; 

The North Carolina Mutual and Provident Association, a business enterprise 
owned, controlled and actively managed by colored men of Durham, has developed 
into an important asset of the city during its nineteen years of existence. It 
is no idle boast nor advertising motto that this company is the “largest and 
strongest Negro insyrance company in the world.”” It is just that and more. 
It is managed along the most modern lines and is a business which not only 
the colored people may be proud of, but one which also deserves a high place 

among the new insurance companies of the southern states. 


a 


Income 1918 = $819,771.09 
Amount Paid in Claims Since Organization $2,082,887.61 


Your Ohanoe to Buy Stable Life Insurance from $500 to $5,000. 

POLICIES WITH ALL MODERN PROVISIONS, INCLUDING A PERMANENT DISABILITY 
CLAUSE. . 

_ John Merrick, President A. M. Moore, M.D., Seo’y and Treas. 


o oO. Spaulding, Vice-President and General Manager 
J. M. Avery, Assistant Gen’] Manager E. B. Merrick, Ass’t Sec’y. 


Atlanta University | 
Studies of the Negro Problems History of the 


20 Monographs |, Sold Separately | || American Negro in the 


Ss CONFERENCE 
pH AUN ERS ATLANTA, GA. Great World War 


His splendid record in the battle zones of . 
Europe, including a summary of his serv- 
ices to his country in all of America’s for- 
mer wars, by Hon. W. Allison Sweeney, 

_ contributing editor of the Chicago Defender. 

A remarkable book that keeps you inter- 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Contains 296 Pages, 35 Chapters, Historical 
and Biographical, 17 Full Page Illustrations 
Printed on Fine Antique Book, Bound in_Full 
Green Extra Cloth, Gold Title on Front Cover 
and Shelf Back. Price, net $1.25. Postage 
Prepaid $1.40. Order through any bookseller 
or direct from the author. ddress 


JOHN W. CROMWELL 
1439 Swann St. Washington, D. C. 


ested from start to finish; over one hundred 
beautiful illustrations, six hundred pages 
of good reading, including an introduction 
by the author. Thousands will be sold, 
Silk finish cloth binding, stamped elaborate- 
ly with gold and three colors of ink and 
foil. Retail price $2.75. ; 


Six books by mail, ten dollars. We will 
ney you make big profits selling this book. . 
Write for your copy and make good money. 


OTIS H. GADSDEN 
63 Park Row New York City 


BUSTS OF 


Booker T. Washington, 
Fred Douglass, Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar, 


Bishop Richard Allen. $10.00 to $15.00 per day 


; . The 4 busts for $5.00 . 
— sock 5 <> ee can be made selling these War Histories and Pictures. 
gents wanted. nd at once. ** History of the American Negro in the Great World War,’’ 
by Hon. W. Allison Sweeney. Price (cloth), $2.75. (Kerato 


The Isaac Hathaway Art leather), $3.75. 
“The Negro in the World War,’ by Prof, Kelly Miller. 
Company Price (cloth), $2.80. (Morocco bound), $8.26. 
718 S. HICKORY STREET = eee 
PINE BLUFF, ARK. JONES & CURTIS, 
73 Sumpter St, BROOKLYN, &, Y, 
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; WANTED —1000 AGENTS 


To handle Scott’s History of “‘The American Negro’s Part 
in the World War,”—prepared by Emmett i: Scott, Special . 
Assistant to the Secretary of War, and collaborating agencies 
that assure authenticity and full detail, including the organi- 
zation and training of Negro military units, and a complete 
, i record of their service in Camps and on Battlefields; the work 
of civic auxiliaries, etc., etc. No scissors and paste pot ‘ Ba? ae 
but a History freshly written from first to last page. . Scott 
has had the co-operation of the following Batt eer 


CARTER G. WOODSON, Director of Research, Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History, Incorporated; 


RALPH W. TYLER, Accredited Representative of the Com- | 
mittee on Public Information, who accompanied the Colored 
troops to the War Fronts in France; 


WILLIAM ANTHONY AERY, Publication Secretary, Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Institute; 


MONROE N. WORK, Director, Division of Records and 
Research, Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute; 


MRS. ALICE DUNBAR NELSON (formerly Mrs. Paul Law- 
rence Dunbar), a leader in mobilizing the colored women of 
the Country for War Work under the auspices of the Women’s 
Committee, Council of National Defense; 


MISS EVA D. BOWLES, Executive Secretary in charge of 
sae Colored work of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation ; 


LIEUT. T. T THOMPSON, Historian, who accompanied the 
famous 92d Division, U. 8. A., to France. 


Emmett J. scott, 
A.M. . L.L.D. 


Thousands of Dollars will be made handling this History—600 pages, including 150 illustra- 
sent rere sales; $8.00 to $10.00 a day being earned. Send 250 for Prospectus and full infor- 
mation to 


YS 


THE NEGRO HISTORICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. DRAWER 1821, WASHINGTON, D. OC. 


Inform yourself as to 


THE EXODUS OF THE 


KELLY MILLER’S 


NEGROES 


By reading 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson’s 


A CENTURY OF NEGRO 
MIGRATION 


220 Pages Price $1.10 


This book is unique in that it is the 
first and only scientific treatise in 
this field. It undertakes to explain 
why the Negroes have migrated, 
where they have gone and what they 
have done. 


Agents wanted everywhere. 
Send all orders to the author 


1216 You Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. | 
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Race Statesmanship 


Exhibited in Two Great Pamphlets 


1. “The Negro in the New Re- 
construction.” Considered the most 
powerful plea that has yet come from 
the author’s pen. 10 cents. 


2. “The Disgrace of Democracy.” 
Pronounced in Europe and America 
as one of the most striking literary 
documents produced by the World 
War. Io cents. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Rates 
to agents 5 cents a copy. Add 10% 
to bill to cover postage. 


Address 


KELLY MILLER 
Howard University Washington, D. C. 
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THE JULY ADVANCE List OF PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


carries seven (7) numbers from the 


Pace & Handy Catalog. Viz. 


“SAINT LOUIS BLUES,” olian Record No. At2r4. 

“A GOOD MAN IS HARD TO FIND,” Columbia Record No. A2721. 
“BEALE STREET BLUES,” Edison Disc Record No. 50536. 
“SAINT LOUIS BLUES,” Edison Record No. 50523. 

“SATAN, I’M HERE,” Edison Amberol Record No. 3746. 
“SHAKE, RATTLE AND ROLL,” Emerson Record No. 7503. 
“SAINT LOUIS BLUES,” Edison Amberol No. 3741. 


THE JUNE LIST OF PHONOGRAPH RECORDS carries: 


“LONESOME ROAD BLUES,” olian Record. 

“SAINT LOUIS BLUES,” Operaphone Record. 

“OLE MISS RAG,” Okeh Record. 

“SHAKE, RATTLE AND ROLL,” Emerson Record. 

“OH, DEATH WHERE IS THY STING? (Comic). Gennett Record. 


The Pathé Fréres Phonograph Company has recorded the following numbers 
from the Pace & Handy Catalog (played by the late Lieutenant James Reese 
Europe’s Hell Fighters Band): 


“THE DANCING DEACON.” 

“MAUVOLEYNE WALTZ,” by Frederick M. Bryan. 
“HESITATING BLUES.” 

“SAINT LOUIS BLUES,” by W. C. Handy. 


If you are unable to secure these records from your local dealer we shall be 
pleased to get them and ship them to you. 


LIST OF SHEET MUSIC AT 15c per copy. 


“REMEMBER AND BE CAREFUL EVERY DAY.” 
“A GOOD MAN IS HARD TO FIND.” 

“TM DYING WITH THE WORRIED BLUES.” 
“SWEET CHILD.” 

“DOWN BY THE CHATTAHOOCHEE va 
“THE HOOKING COW BLUES.” 

“THINKING OF THEE.” 

“THE WAY TO KEEP A GOOD MAN.” 

“SATAN, I’M HERE.” 

“RINGTAIL BLUES.” 


These copies may be had wherever sheet music is sold, and at the counters of 
all Woolworth, Kress, Kresge, Kraft, McCrory, Goggan, Willner, Grand and 
Metropolitan 10-Cent Stores. 


“A Good Man Is Hard to Find” may be had on Victor wy res 
Columbia Grafonolas, Emerson Records; also, Q. R. S. Imperial, U Ryth- 
modik, Standard and other player rolls. 


vJhen you buy these numbers you are contributing to the success of your race. 


For further information write to W. C. Handy, Manager. 


PACE & HANDY MUSIC CO., Inc. 


(Home of the Blues) 
1547 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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FLORENCE COLE-TALBERT 


Soprano 


Times. 

praise must be ave x Mrs. Florence Tal- 

bert who beside her natural gift has already reached a 

high pene of prorecerees aceuracy.""——Herman De- 
ee cago can 

Engagements accepted for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio. 

om'650 ath Street. Detroft, Mich. 


VIOLINIST 


“Critics are one: in their 

high estimate of the splendid 

attainments of Clarence 

Cameron White and rs and his nae 

cert appearance your 

means the musical event of 

the season.” For terms and dates address 


616 COLUMBUS AVENUE BOSTON, MASS. 


CLEOTA J. COLLINS 
Soprano 


She has a very lovely lyric soprano voice 
of beautiful quality and sings songs with 


style and inte 
interesting .— 


LILA ROBESON 
Of the Metropolitan Opera Company of New York 
108 W. 48rd St,, New York Oity 


igence. Her recitals are very 


or gentlemen, 400 for 50 cents. Blo extra 
sent postpaid. “White for samples and terms. 
A t ervisor of schools 
TEACHERS al ies “Will you kindly 
furnish me a large list of teachers for ovr schools 
for the next year? I can have them appointed at once. 
We need them hd all types of schools, but primarily 
eye diss tines immediate calls for teachers of auto 
mechanics, carpentry, paintingy—~agriculture, Spanish 
and French. 


THE MUTUAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
14038 New York Avenue Washington, D. O. 


The Colored Teachers’ Bureau 


Will Help You Get a Better Paying Position. 
REGISTER NOW REASONABLE TERMS 


Address: Colored Teachers’ Bureau 


Box 22, Wilberforce, 0. 


Oratorio 
- Continental Tour, season 1919 


Roland W. Hayes 
Phonograph Records 


NOW READY AND ON SALE 
(Order Number) 
Ne. i Swiag Low, Sweet Chariet 


leigh. 
Ne. ¥ esti La Glubba (Put on | Your Smoek)...$2.00 
Arioso rons - Accompaniment, 


Leoncarallo. 
Ne. 3. Twilight. eoenessanve SesevreeeOcosene 
By Katherine A. Glen, 


Ne, 7, By aad By e@eeose@eeaevege ccceecccsccepecccc cGheOO 
By Harry 


BOSTON, Masse., A. J. Jackson & Co, es St. 
BOSTON, Mase., Harold Whitten it 


8t. 
moeTon: Mass., Hicks, Laney & Eaton, 798 Tre-. 


BOSTON, Maess., R. A. D 1221 Tremont 8t. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Mra. G. W. Nowell, 800 Main St. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., J. W. Adams, 160 Eastern Ave. 
WOBURN, Mass., Edward Caldwell, 888 Main 8t. 
DET RO lt Mich., Miss Grace L. May, 258 Woodland 


MONTGOMERY, Ale., Wm. G. Porter, 368 Margaret 


TUSKEGEE, Ala., Arthur tages. 


egee Institute. 
BIRMINGHAM, Ala., Miss E. 0, Wraee 1319 Ave- 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., J. M. Robinson, Jr., 1934 


BALTIMORE, Md., W. H. Roberts, 285 N. Amity St. 
PORTLAND, Ore., ‘rs. BD. Cannady, 401 Buchanan 


Bl 
pauee ea Pa.. Mra. Margaret Corbett, 1941 
SAN FRANEISOO, Cal., Harry 0. Johnson, Security 


OAKLAND, Cal., Mra. A. M. Smith, 494 Moses Ave. 
CHARLESTON. 3. C., E. B. Lawrence, 670 te Ln 


R°OLK, Va, Miss B.C. Smith, 624 Aven 
Mrs. Chas. H. 


WASHINGTON, D. G,. Dr. G Sumner atid, 907 
SPRINGFIELD. oe Miss Alice EB Williams, Box 


| 
MADISONVILLE. a 5 - Be 117 Main &. 
BOUISVILLE, Ky., Jordan, 823 W. Wal- 


LOUISVILLE, ro oe Phonograph Co. 
PROVIDENCE, Miss Florina M. Williams, 297 


Thayer St. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y., Dr. Harry G Blue, 568 
ox Ave, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J.. James D. Williams, 7 Walnut 
COLLINaswooD, N. J.. Mr. RB. M. Taylor, 501 Park 
de. 
WA Miss Lula Mayes, 1137 N. 7th &t. 
ME RID av Mise. » L. L. Foster, 130’ 36: 
INDIANAPOLION tad., W. H. Robe : 
ye RIneTON, Del., “Mrs. Elizabeth D. Banton, 934 
GREENVILLE. 8. C.. Mr. James R. Kennedy, 6380 
CHARSERTON, W. Va. Mr. Edward C. Lewis, Box 
Me ee ". ¥., Mr. Robert H. 0. Young, 
ald oon ge Mr. W. Arnold Hooper, 647 8t 
Mae Pele Mr. Harrison M. Magill, 8051% N. 
ATHENS, be Dr. Charles Walton, 1211% Clayton 8&t. 
DAYTON, Mr. R. D. McGregor, 100 Pontiac St. 
CHICAGO, on ir, David Mitchell, 6429. Eberhard 
PARKERSBURG, W. Va., Mra. James E. Edmondson. 
ST. Sapa Mo., Mr. Claborne Riddle, 6206 W. Cote 
NEW YORK CITY, The Pace & Handy Music Co. 


Inc., 1547 Broadway 
STAMFORD, Coan., Me Emmett Lewis, Box 277. 


Reliable and lc Agents wanted I 
cities not here mentioned. 


Roland W. Hayes, Tenor. Recitals, Concerts, 
Opera, Booking engagements for 
For 


dates, eto. please write. 


Roland W. Hayes 


3 WARWICK ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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RACTIVE 


LOT OFFER EVER MADE! 


IDEAL BUILDING LOTS, improved and developed, with 
FRUIT TREES PLANTED ON THEM, in 


Beautiful ORCHARDVILLE 


oxty $4 


This offer is attracting the attention of people 
from all over the country and the demand for 
the lots is increasing very rapidly. A GREAT 
MANY HAVE ALREADY BEEN SOLD and from 
all indications we do not think it will be long 
before they will all be sold. 

Orchardville is located in a high-grade fruit-grow- 
ing region and is to be developed along entirely 
new lines into a BEAUTIFUL FRUIT CITY 
that will be the only one of its kind in the 
country. . 

Unlike other lot offers, where the purchasers .are 
left to develop their lots themselves, E DO 
THAT FOR YOU AND PLANT FIVE HIGH 
GRADE FRUIT ‘TREES ON. EACH LOT, as 
well as A BEAUTIFUL SHADE TREE, and we 
take care of the property and trees for FOUR 
YEARS WITHOUT EXTRA COST. When the 
fruit trees are in commercial bearing they should 
earn you EXCELLENT YEARLY RETURNS on 
your investment WITHOUT ANY EFFORT ON 
YOUR PART 


_ The lots are sized 30 x 144 Feet and have plenty 
ADDRESS 


THE SWAN-ARENSON REALTY & DEVELOPMENT CO. 


4 


oe, ae 


- 2 


wren + aie. ts BH 


19 SO. LA SALLE STREET 


50 ON VERY 
EASY TERMS 


of room for a house, garden, chicken yard, shed, 
etc., besides the fruit trees that we will plant 
and take care of on each lot. EACH LOT IS 
GUARANTEED TO BE HIGH AND DRY 
UNDER A:MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE, AND 
THE CONTRACT YOU GET GIVES YOU 
JUST THE PROTECTION YOU MIGHT 
WANT. 

The price of the lots, as stated above, is only 
$49.50 each, and the terms are only $3.00 a month. 
(Smaller terms when more than one lot is pur- 
chased.) NO INTEREST. 

Bear in mind that the NUMBER OF LOTS IS 
LIMITED and that it is a case of FIRST COME 
FIRST SERVED. We have a beautiful circular 
that gives you all the details of this offer and 
which you will find very interesting. Send for 
a copy TODAY. 

Simply write your name and address on the 
coupon attached below, mail it to us NOW and 
as soon as we receive it we will send you the 
circular without any obligation to you. SEND 
FOR IT RIGHT AWAY! 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


WRITE PLAINLY 


THE SWAN-ARENSON REALTY & DEV’PT. CO., 


Chicago, Ill... 


Gentlemen :— 


s 


Name 


Town ... 
Te Ye 
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I am interested in your Orchardville lot offer and would be glad to receive one of ( 
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WHICH OF THESE SUITS DO YOU WANT? 


Here’s the Biggest Tailoring Offer ever made. Stylish perfect-fitting suits 
SEND made to your individual measure, of the season's choicest silk decorated SEND 
NO weaves, silk-stripe fabrics, gold-mixed worsteds, and imported dress cloths, NO , 
MONEY Suaranteed to please you completely, or Money Back. Write for free MONEY 
samples to-day, and pick the one you like best, at: 
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DRESS UP AND MAKE BIG MONEY 


If you care to see the BIGGEST VALUES IN TAILORING, if you 
care to see the choicest up-to-date patterns, if you care to make a 
big saving, write us to-day, and we will send you, entirely free, 
our fine tailoring book with cloth samples of imported and do- 
mestic weaves in those rich, stylish patterns, now worn by dressy 
men and young men. Don’t think of placing an order for new 
clothes anywhere before you see this book of surprising tailoring 
values, 


YOU SAVE from 30 to 50 PER CENT 


That’s what your saving amounts to when you order 
clothes of us. And ours is genuine hand-tailoring ex- 
pertly-done, beautiful work. Every garment tailored 
strictly to individual measure, and guaranteed to satisfy 
and please you completely, or full purchase price cheer- 
fully returned. We Will Not Keep One Penny Of Your 
Money, Unless You Are WELL-PLEASED, thus leaving it 
to each customer to judge whether the clothes ordered 
of us are the best-wearing, the most satisfactory garments 
you ever wore. 


NO EXTRA CHARGES— POSTAGE 
PAID 


When you order of us you pay No Extra Charges of any 
kind. Whether you prefer a conservative, or a fancy 
novelty style, the price is always the same. No matter 
how tall or stout you are, there are No Extra Charges 
of any kind, and every order is sent postage paid. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL $22: PIN FREE 


To make certain you will tell others about us, 
we will give you absolutely FREE, with your 

\ first order, this handsome Gold-plated PIN. «;. 
siThere is no advertising on this Pin. You will ’ 
“foe proud to wear it. Your friends will ask 

you what this beautiful emblem stands for—and 

this will remind you to recommend OUR 
STYLISH TAILORING to them. 


CASH PROFITS FOR SPARE-TIME WORK 


Together with our free samples, we will send you also full information of how you can earn 
a lot of extra money by sending orders for your relatives and friends. You will be surprised 
what a real money-making opportunity this means to you, even if you can spare only a few 
hours for this work. Orders come easy when you can show tailoring values like ours. The 
big saving can be seen at a glance. Some of our agents make from $25.00 to $50.00 a week, 
others as high as $75.00. Mr. Will J. Davis, of North Carolina writes: ‘‘Orders are easy to 
get. I made $16.69 in three hours,’’ That’s nice money for three hours’ work, and we have 
thousands of similar letters, all telling the same pleasing, satisfying story. You will find the 
work easy and pleasant, no experience needed, nothing at all to learn, nothing to study. Send 
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us your name—send it to-day—now—while the whole matter is fresh in your mind, and get 


complete book of fashions with free cloth samples and full information. Address 


CHICAGO TAILORS ASSOCIATION 


515-521 So. Franklin Street Dept. N-572 ; Chicago a 


4. Ia 


Mention Tue Crisis. 
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One of our leaders. 
order. The requests for catalogues are enormous 
annually by mail order concerns in sending out 
unnecessary expense and be in a “position to sell our 
ing plan. We will only send Bargain Grocery 
in saving money on groceries. We quote herewith a few 
cur catalogue. 


FLOUR - $8.36 on. 


(One of Our Leaders) 


Our Best Flour ......... Beha tetas dove egestas per barrel, $8.36 
Our Best Plour .... ccc cece cece eee, per half barrel, 4.18 
Our Best POUT .... ccc eeccncrecces per 49-pound sack, 2.09 
One Best Mour eeenee eeeeees per 24 % -pound sack, 1.05 


Here is Our Pian 
Send us $1.99 for the following Trial Order and we will 
then know that you mean business and we will include with 
your order our Bargain Grocery Catalogue In which you will 
find big grovery bargains. 


Trial Order 


Estimated Retall Price Our Price 


5 pounds Our Best Granulated Sugar... 60 cen cents 
1 large size package Quaker Oats ....... 12 ‘ 7° 
1 pound Guaranteed Baking Powder..... §o % so °° 
%-pound Black Pepper (Ground)....... 25 ‘ 15 “ 
%-pound Cinnamon (Ground) .......... 25 %™ 15“ 
¥%-pound Ginger (Ground) ............. 25 “ 15 °° 
%-pound Mustard (Ground) ........... 2 “ 1g * 
2 bars Kirk’s White Flake Soap ....... 1“ 9“ 
2 pkgs. ‘ e’’ (use like Soap Flakes) 20 “‘ 20 “ 
1 bar Fels Naphtha Soap .............. § “* 3s “ 
1 pound Breakfast Cocoa ............+> 60 “ 36 “* 
1 Catalogue Free......Retall Price, $8.2 Our Price, $1.99 
: YOU SAVE $1.22 
money returned In full 


OUR GUARANTEE: Yor 


net more than pleased. 


We save you money on 


and 
catalogues 
good s 
Catalogue to 
of the 


. . e 
Groceries — catalogue free with trial 
hundreds of thousands of dollars are lost 
io piaces where no benefit is ever derived. To avoid all this 
at the lowest possible price, we have decided on the follow- 
such people: who can prove to us they are really interested 
bargains listed and which are sold in different parts of 


SUGAR - $5.00 wit... 
( 


One of Our Leaders) 


Our Best Granulated Sugar .............. per 100 lba., $5.00 
Our Best Granulated Sugar. ............ per 50 Ibe., 50 
Our Best Granulated Sugar .............. per 25 lbs., 1.25 
Our Best Granulated Sugar ............. r 10 lbe., 50 
OTHER BIG BARGAINS IN OUR CATALOGUE 
Uneeda Biscuits, 12 packages ........0...c cc cu eee 40 cents 
Quaker Oats, 6 large packages 35 cents 


eee eaeseeeeneeve @#@nveoe 
e 


AND OTHER BIG BARGALNS 


we send no catalogue unless we receive 
Romember your trial order. 


_ We sell the trial order complete only and no part of same. 
Nor do we sell any article mentioned in this advertisement 
separately. We reserve the right to return any money ten- 
dered in payment of goods contrary to our selling plan. 

Rush your trial order at once, and get our catalogue anid 
commence saving big money on all your groceries. 


BLANK 
COLE-CONRAD CO., Department GX, 
2215 Ogden Avenue, Chicago, ili. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.99 for which send 
me Bargain Grocery Order No. GX. 


being understood and a if I am not perfectly 
fied that I can return the goods and you will at once 
return my money. I take no risk. 


Name meee eteeneseeenenes tees eeeeeeeseeseesuseeeseaaeeegesnatesn 


AGdress. ...cc008 @eensen eeeeeeoereseeeasesseseereeeeee have 


We are the Originators — Others are Imitators. You take 
no chance dealing with this old reliable concern. 


COLE-CONRAD CO., 2715 ‘Orden’ Avenue, Chicago, HL. 


City ewer emecetsesneseee eserves eenesennense Btate.....cccsee 


Your Gold Tooth Polished 
Your White Teeth Bleached 
By Using Dr. WELTERS’ Antiseptic 


—TOOTH POWDER— 


Absolutely Free From Grit & Acid 
And Prevents Decay 


Ask your druggist. If he hasn’t got it, ask him to 
order it for you. Send 27 Cents in Stamps 
for a full size package. 


The E. A. Welters’ Tooth Powder Co., Inc. 
410 BROAD ST. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Agents and Distributors Wanted 


The Largest and Only Tooth Powder Manufacturing Cirporation Owned and 
Controlled by Negroes in the United States 


Patents secured on easy terms WANTED 
oe fe retees Agents for THE CRISIS. Dignified Work 


jos. H. STEWART, Attorney-at-Law, 
| 494 Louisiana Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Mention Trr Caisis. 
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HOTEL DALE 


CAPE MAY, N. J. 


Comfort and Elegance without Extravagance 


This Magnificent Hotel, Located in 
the Heart of the Most Beautiful 
Seashore Resort in the World, 


is replete with every modern improvement, 
superlative in construction, appointments, serv- 
ice and réfined patronage. Orchestra daily, 
garage, bath houses, tennis, etc., on premises. 
Special attention given to ladies and children. 
Send for booklet. 


E. W. DALE, Owner 


SORE and TENDER 


Antiseptic Foot Powder, relieving excessive perspiration and 


offensive odors. 
Price 50 cents. By Mall 60 cents. 
DR. WILLIAM J. CARTER, Foot Specialist 
West [36th St. _ New York City. 


Farn $35.to S100. WEEKLY 


LL OR SPARE TIM 


'f7 


<q ED For Ten Years 


u—yourself—can positively make $35 to #10a week. I 
aon eg hustling, promi ambitious fellows, anxious to 
make money, who ore willing to work with me. Not for me, but 
with me, Are youthat kind? I want you toadvertise, sell and 
appoint local agents for the biggest, most eensational seller in 
spectre the ROBINSON. FOLDING BATH TUB. Demon- 
strating Tub Furnished. Hero's an absolutely new invention 
—nothing like it. Makes instantappeal. Sel seasily. Gives 
every home & modern, up-to-date bathroom in any part of the 
house. No plumbing, no water-works needed, Folds in small 
roll, handy as umbrella. Se!f-emptyin positively unleakable, 
Absolutely guaranteed for 10 years. Remember, fully 70 per 
cent of homes have no bath rooms, 


Sensational Sales Successes 


Two sales a day means $300a month. Breeze, of Idaho, made 

profit in 30 days. Rev. Otto Schulze, Mo., got $1600 to date. 
Burkholder, Mont,, orders $1072 in 17 days. Hamlinton, of 
Wyo., made $60 first two dars. Hundreds like that. Pleasant, 
permanent, fascinating work. Write a post card. Let me 
write you a long letter. No experience needed, no capital. 
Your credit is good if you mean business. But you must be 
ambitious, you must want to make money. That sall, Write 
@ posteard now. I want to pay you $35 to $100 every week, ’ 


S. Robi ,P The Robinson Cabinet Mfg. Co. 
eck Pactecins Bokaad Toledo, Ohio 
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Open June 290th. 


THE OCEAN HOUSE 
Sea Isle City, N. J. 


This hotel is right on the ocean front. It 
has wide porches, large conservatory dining 
room where one has a beautiful view of the 
ocean while dining. Every room opens on 
the ocean. Special rates for July. Mrs. 
Lucy Lee, proprietor, 5 Plain St., Elmhurst, 
L. I. Address after June Ist, Ocean House, 
Sea Isle City, N. J. Bell telephone con- 
nection. 


Closed September 10th 


Mrs. M. WATSON RUDD, 
154 West 13l1st St. New York City 
has placed upon the market her new 


ROSE NINON NUFEET POWDER 


It is especially recommended for soldiers, clerks, rai! 
road and factory employees, dancers and all persons 
who are required to stand or walk to any extent. 


Agents Wanted—Write for particulars. 


SPEND YOUR VACATION AT 


Beautiful Idlewild 


The most wonderfully ideal spot where young and 
old cast aside for the time all the cares and worries 
of their strenuous, nerve-racking routine lives and 
romp and play once more as children and enjoy to the 
full nature in all her wondrous glory. The waters of 
the lake and surrounding trout streams are fairly 
teeming with game fish of the best varieties. 


Do you enjoy bathing, boating, fishing, hunting? 

Do you enjoy roaming through the woods picking 
wild flowers and wild berries? 

Do you want a place to go where you can build up 
your health, vitality, energy and business efficiency? 

Do you enjoy mingling with the active, thinking. 
progressive people of the day—people who do things? 
Do you believe in progress and do you want to 
have a part in one of the most progressive move- 
ments of the time? Surely! / 
Then you will be interested in, and want to 
own a lot of your own in Beautiful Idlewild, / 
Michigan. If you act at once you can se- P 
cure a beautiful Ict for only $30.00 each; / * 
$6.00 cash; $1.00 per week. When your ¢ 
payments are completed the lot will be 
transferred to you by an absolute 


warranty deed with abstract show- 4 
ing clear title. 


Good live energetic 
agents wanted 


5 
Idlewild Resort 4s Ye eae 
cs eae ie ip ae 
Company , WEES 
owe ey ‘a ae o 
a 
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BOARDWALK HOTEL 
FOR SALE 
A large property on BOARD- 
WALK at Sea Isle City, N.J., 
suitable for summer hotel. Large 
porches, Electric light, baths, all 
accommodations. Cheap for quick 
action. About $2,500 cash_ re- 
quired for immediate possession. 


WRITE OR WIRE QUICK to 


W. Lewis, Box 27 
611 N. 43rd St. Philadelphia 


Mention THE Crisis. 


Have you investigated this 
offering ? 


Are you interested in live 
movements ? 


Send for free illustrated booklet. 
Lakeview Poultry Farm, Inc. 


Box 176 Clementon, N. J. 
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Would you like te know why the Negro and Caucasian 
are muxing in spite of prejudice? Then, read 
“As Nature Leads,”’ by J. A. Rogers, author of “‘ From 

Superman to Man.’’ Undoubtedly the most fearless analysis 

of the Negro-Caucasian situation by any author. The writer 

penetrates to the very heart of the subject and in a style 
bubbling with vigor he puts in the clearest language thoughts 
of your Imnermost consciousness. Arguments supported by the 
world’s greatest scientists and sphlcecphers: Easily read. 
A book you will read and re-read and give to your friends. 
Price, $1.25; by mail, $1.85. Agents waated. 

Dept. A, Hayes Book Store, 3640 State Street, Chicago, Jil. 

ee eee 


Badges, Banners, Lodge Regalia 


For all Lodge and Church Societies 


CENTRAL REGALIA CO. 


JOS, L. JONES, Pree. 
N. E. Cor. Sth and Plam Sts. Cincinnati, Obie 


Telephone, Bering 7704 


ISADORE MARTIN 


Real Estate and Insurance 
Notary Public Mortgages — 
6 North 42nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Telephones: { (cutral 104-W 


HARRY E. DAVIS 


ATTORNEY-AT- LAW Notary Puszie 
1607 Williamson Builidng Cleveland, Ohio 


BROWN S. SMITH 


ATTORNEY-aT-LAW 


Offices: Suite 802 Sykes Block 
Near Third and Hennepin 


Minneapolis Minn. 
fel. 7 7 Fort Hill Cable Address, Epben 
EDGAR P. BENJAMIN 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 


34 School Street Boston Maes. 
Telephone Connection 
W. Ashbie Hawkins George W. F. McMechen 
HAWKINS & McMECHEN 
AtTTORNEY-AT-LAW 
21 East Saratoga Street Baltimore, Md. 
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ROOT BEER OR ORANGEADE 
ONLY ONE CENT PER GLASS! 


Use WHITEHOUSE “COOL-O,” a pure, 
delicious summer drink, absolutely non-alco- 
holic.’ Five refreshing flavors: Root Beer, 
Orange, Almond-Cherry, Raspberry and Grape. 

Sells at only 25 cents a bottle. Each_ bottle 
makes twenty-five invigorating drinks. Sample 
bottle of any flavor for 25 cents, or all five tor 
$1.00. 

Millions of bottles will be sold. Send for 
sample and get busy TODAY. 

Your PROFIT 12% cents per bottle. 

Don’t miss this tremendous money-making 
opportunity. 

WHITE HOUSE SUPPLY COMPANY 
1003 Federal Life Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


1,000 Agents Wanted 


We are looking for representatives to 
handle this great money-making proposition. 
Just send us any old picture of yourself, 
sweetheart, friend or any relative and we 
will make you the most beautiful, extra 
large Life Size Medallion Photo free. 
These Life Size Medallions are made in 
life-like colors with mahogany, oak, white 
or beautiful flowers and birds around the 
border. We return your original picture. 
Agents are selling these medallions for 
$2.00 and $3.00 each. We also give you 
best agents’ terms on two Negro War His- 
tories, one by Prof. Kelly Miller and the 
other by Hon. W. Allison Sweeney; also 
beautiful Negro Post Cards and Religious 
and Patriotic Pictures. 


Write for Agents’ Terms 
BETHEL ART CO. 


97 South St. Jamaica, N. Y. 


2222 What’s in a Name ???? 
We Will Pay $10 in Cash 


For the name we select from the suggested titles for our 


NEW RACE MAGAZINE 


to appear on July 15, 1919, 


The magazine will be a monthly,. devoted exclusively to 
social news, 
caricatures, school activities, athletics, dances and legiti- 
mate amusements. 

We have correspondents in the largest cities and desire 
news from every city and town in the United States. 
Send in your suggestion for the most appropriate title 
on the coupon below, to 


MODERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


43rd Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Modern Publishing Co., 
611 N. 48rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ 


I suggest that you call our new magazine. cccccccccccvccece 


marriages, births, deaths, new arrivals, 


My name is SSCeoeeeSeseeseeooseneeteeeeoeeeseseggeeegeeesdeeeeee 


My address is COPS EH CHLOE EE HOSE EEE O CEE SOOT ERELOEOOLES 


Mention Tue Crisis 
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KELLY MILLER’S HISTORY OF 


THE CRISIS ADVERTISER 


THE NEGRO IN THE WORLD WAR 


New Book Published May 24th, 1919 


THE KELLY MILLER HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAR is all that the title can 


ssibly mean. 


The author takes up the Great Conflict, following it step by step through the thirty excellent chapters, 
including the Terms of the Armistice, and General Pershing’s full report to the War Department, and 
gives us the only condensed History of the Great War that is fair to the Negro Race. 

The Negro’s War for Democratization—He braces Himself and Claims to be the Champion of 


Democracy—Enters. the Arena_of Combat! 
Quizzical—The Whole World Hesitant. 


50 Pages of Negre Seldiers, 1] 
Pages of other appropriate and fn- 
teresting pictures. 


THE NEGRO IN 
THE NAVY 


More than fifty pages of the 
Book devoted to the ACHIEVE- 
MENTS OF THE NEGRO IN 
THE AMERICAN NAVY— 
Guarding the Trans-Atlantic Route 
to France—Battling the Sub- 
marine Peril—The Best Sailors 
in any Navy in the World—Mak- 
ing a Navy in Three Months from 
Negro Stcvedores and Laborers— 


Wonderful Accomplishments of 
Our Negro Yeomen and Yeo- 
women. 


AGENTS WANTED 


The Book is a RECORD BREAKER! 

Send 25 cents for a prospectus—It will be the 
best investment you ever made—Grasp the Oppor- 
tunity of Making Money faster than you have 
ever done before! 

Our agents are sending us thousands of orders 
weekly—There will be A MILLION copies of the 
book sold during the next six months and A 
MILLION DOLLARS profit made by agents—Are 
you going to get your share? Many Agents are 
leaving high salaried positions to canvass! 


We will quote you agent’s prices that will sur- 
rcise you—Our agents consider a day lost when 
they fail to make at least $10-——Get in touch with 
us and let us tell you about our liberal terms, 
large profits and free book offers. 


The German Indigent—The South Sensitive—The North 


Prof. Kelly Miller, Auther, Heward University, Washingten, D. C. 
Dean Miller's Picture 11 x 14 Gtoen with the book, or Picture Mailed for 25¢ 


The Negro Turns the Tide at Chateau Thierry— 


He Helps Hurl Back the Hordes of the Hun— 
Wins His Place and Right to a Voice in the Af- 
fairs of Mankind against Prejudice, Ridicule, Race 
Hatred and almost Insurmountable Obstacles! 


_ Kelly Miller, Dean of Howard University, re- 
siding in Washington, D. C., the friend of Gov- 
ernment officials in the National Capital, is the 
best prepared Negro to give a complete record of 
what the soldiers and sailors of his race have ac- 
complished in the World War for Human Rights. 
It 1s the most satisfactory and impartial ar 
History yet written. 

The book is bound in durable cloth, with sub- 
stantial head band, price $2.50. In Full Kerotol 
Morocco (similar to cut) $3.25. Copy mailed to 
any address upon receipt of the price. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded: 


| AUSTIN JENKINS CO. 
623 9th Se., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
(Address the nearer office) 


The Largest Publishers of special books for Negroes. 


Mention THe Crisis. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


AUGUST, 1919 


TEN CENTS A COPY 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 


President . Secretary 
MOORFIELD STOREY JOHN R. SHILLADY 
Chairman Board of Directors Director of Publications and Research 
MARY WHITE OVINGTON DR. W. E. B. DuBOIS 
Acting Treasurer Field Secretary 
MAJOR J. E. SPINGARN JAMES WELDON JOHNSON 


Assistant Secretary 
WALTER F. WHITE 
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FACING FACTS— 


The war is ended—the peace terms signed by Germany—President Wilson 
is home again after fighting for. the rights of the oppressed peoples of 
Europe— 


YET IN AMERICA— 


Thirty-six Negroes are known to have been lynched since the armistice 
was signed last November—one of them a woman—six of the others lynched 
by being burned at the stake. 


Negroes are disfranchised in whole or in part in at least fourteen states of 
* the Union. 


Negroes are “Jim-Crowed” in all states of the South. 
Negroes are deprived of their just share of school funds. 
Negroes are robbed and exploited and then dared to resent it. 


Negroes are kept out of lucrative and dignified positions in many instances 
for no other reason than their color. 


DO YOU BELIEVE THAT DEMOCRACY IS ONLY FOR THE 
WHITE RACE? 


If you do, then you should not be a member of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 


But, if you believe that justice and freedom belong to all races then you 
should be a member. 


HELP END THE FARCE MASQUERADING AS DEMOCRACY 
BY JOINING THE ASSOCIATION WHICH IS FIGHTING 
TO END DISCRIMINATION BECAUSE OF RACE— 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF COLORED PEOPLE National Office, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


zy ane oui GE, Ee ee eee ee, eee eee mE GEE GEE) EEE GEE 


The CRISIS is sent without further charge to members paying two dollars or more. 


Major J. E. Spingarn, Acting Treasurer, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BIR: 

| I enclose 8.......... in payment of membership dues for one year in the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, with the stipulation that one 
dollar of any amount remitted herewith in excess of one dollar is for one year’s sub- 

| scription to THE ORISIS. 


eoeer ener nore een eset te ores eose esse eet eaneeeronweses te eoeevnesevseennsve*voveevreeeeen 
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CLEVELAND CONFERENCE NUMBER 


THE CRISIS 


A RECORD OF THE DARKER RACES 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY AND COPYRIGHTED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE, AT 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. CON- 
DUCTED BY W. E. BURGHARDT DU BOIS; AUGUSTUS GRANVILLE DILL, BUSINESS 


MANAGER 
Vol. 18—No. 4 AUGUST, 1919 Whole No. 106 
PICTURES 
Page 
COVER. A Study. By Laura Wheeler. | 
DRAWING. After Alice R. Winter in “The Masses’”’................... 184 
DELEGATES TO THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY CONFERENCE, N. A. A. 

GPs hte 8 resets eee eee ere a ew eas | Barents eee eee a oe ek 189-192 
‘MEN OF THE MONTH..............- Bae ed eet et eee at a ek ao a ah 199-201 
REPRINTS SHOWING PREPARATIONS FOR THE LYNCHING OF JOHN 

HARTFIELD sco. 58 6 dS be ob So Bee ee Be ere ae CAS ex 208 

| ARTICLES 
SOUL AND STAR. A Poem. C. Bertram Johnson....... Oo hs sels iar BORO ses 183 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN. A Story. E. Liebowitz............. 184 
SHALL I SAY, “MY SON, YOU ARE BRANDED”? A Poem. Georgia D. 
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COMING ISSUES OF THE CRISIS 


The September. CRISIS will be Labor Number. 

The October CRISIS will be our annual Children’s Number. Pictures must reach us before 
September 1. 

The November CRISIS will begin our Tenth Year. With that issue the size will be increased to 
sixty eight pages and the price to One Dollar and a half a year, Fifteen Cents a copy. 


TEN CENTS A COPY; ONE DOLLAR A YEAR ; 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS TWENTY-FIVE CENTS EXTRA 


RENEWALS: The date of expiration of each subscription is printed on the wrapper. When 

the subscription o due, a re renewal blank is enclosed. 
CHANGE F ADDRES The address of a subscriber can be changed aes often as desired. 

In ordering a Shange of ries both the old and the new address must be given. Two weeke’ 
notice is require 

MANUSCRIPTS and drawings relating to colored people are desired. They must be accom- 
panied by return postage. If found unavailable they will be returned 

Entered as second class matter November 3, 1910, at the post office at New Yerk, New York, 
under the Act of March 8, 1879. 
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National Training School 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


A School for the Training of Colored Young 
Men and Women for Service 


Though it is young in history, the Institution feels a just pride in the work thus 
far accomplished, for its graduates are already filling many responsible positions, 
thus demonstrating the aim of the school to train men and women for useful 
citizenship. 


DEPARTMENTS ALREADY ESTABLISHED 

The Teacher T D 

The Divinity giclee 
The School of Arts and Sciences The Commercial De ent 


The Department of Music The Department of Home Economics 
The Department of Social Service ; 


NEXT TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 22, 1919 
For further information and Catalog, address 
President James E. Shepard, Durham, North Carolina 


The Grammar School 
The Academy 


Wilberforce University 


Wilberforce, Ohio 
(Established 1856) 


The school with the recognized 
Military Department. A strong and 
thorough course in Military Science 
and Tactics given all male students, 
by regular U. S. officer. Graduates 
in great demand by U. S. Govern- 
ment for selected service. Given 
quota of 20 men for Fourth Officers’ 
Training Camp, Ft. Dodge, Ia. 


Courses of Study—College (Scien- 
tific, Classical and Educational); Nor- 
mal (Elementary and_ Industrial 
Teachers) and Vocational; Theologi- 
cal (Regular and English); Academy 
—Four years with diploma. $40,000.00 
gymnasium just completed. 


School opens September, 1919. For 
information address 


W. S. SCARBOROUGH, 
President. 


The Cheyney Train- 
ing School for 
Teachers 


CHEYNEY, PENNA. 


A normal school .of high grade for 
young colored men and women of good 
abilities, who desire to prepare them- 
selves to be teachers. Courses include 
the regular academic and professional 
subjects, and special departments in do- 
mestic art, domestic science, manual 
training and agriculture. Board and 
tuition $125. Next regular term begins 
Thursday, September 18, 1919. Summer 
school for teachers in active service, 
four weeks beginning July 1. Board and 
tuition for the month $20.00. For fur- 
ther particulars and catalog write 
Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal, Chey- 
ney, Penna. 


Mention Tux Cuuszis. 
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Atlanta University 


Is beautifully located in the City o: Atlanta, Ga. 
The courses of study inolude h School, Normal 
School and Oollege, with Manua ard 7o- 
mestic science. Among the teachers are graduate 
of Yale, Harvard, Dartmouth and Wellesley. Fifty 
years of successful work have been completed. 
Ztudents come from all parts of the south. Grad- 
uates are almost universally successful. 


For further information address 


President EDWARD T. WARE 
ATLANTA. GA. 


Virginia Union University 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Three Departments, College, The- ' 
ological and High School. Work 
of highest grade. Pre-medical 
course in College. Thoroughness 
and accuracy emphasized. New 
year begins September 2gth. For 
information address the Presi- 
dent. ; 


"CLARK UNIVERSITY °" 


ATLANTA,. GEORGIA 


Beautiful Lerveagd overlooking the rity. Comfortable 
buildings with modern conveniences: talented faculty: 
vigorous, religious atmosphere ; excellent library and 
laboratories; co-educational; athiet Admission 
by application. 


Courses of Study: 

Domestio Solence, Publio Speaking, eeee: 
Pre-Academy, Seventh and Elghth Grades. 
Academy or High School, four years with diploma. 

Pre-Medical, two years above academy 
Norma), two years above academy with diploma. 
College, four years with AB degree. 


Fiftieth year opens September 324, 1919. 
Expenses, $15.00 per month will cover all necessary 
expenses. 


HARRY ANDREWS KING, President. 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Beautiful Situation. Healthful Location. 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
Splendid Intellectual Atmosphere. 

oted for Honest and Thorough Work. 

Institution offers full courses in the follow- 

departments: Oollege, Normal, High 

School, Grammar School, Domestic Boience 
and Industrial. 

Good water, steam heat, olectric lights, 
natural drainage, splendid dormitories. Ex- 
penses very reasonable. 


For catalog and other information address 


= 
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WILEY UNIVERSITY 
MARSHALL, TEXAS 


ized as.a college of the First Class 
ma na State Boards of Education. Harvard 
Yale and Columbia represented on its faculty; stu 
dents gathered from ten different states. 


Strongest M paetmen ‘the West 
= DOGAN, President 


ae 


Mention Tuer Caisis. 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
_ ATLANTA, GA. 
College, Academy, Divinity School 

An institution famous within recent years 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly develop- 
ment—the only institution in the far South 
devoted soleiy to the education of Negro 
young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by greatest 
northern universities. Debasing, Y. M. C.A,, 
athletics, all live features. 

For information, address 

JOHN HOPE, President. 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Founded 1866 
Thorough Literary, Scientific, Educational, 
Musical and Social Science Courses. Pioneer 
in Negro music. Special study in Negro life. 


Ideal and sanitary buildings and grounds. 
Well-equipped Science building. 


Christian home life. 


High standard of independent manhood and 
womanhood. For literature, etc., write 


FAYETTE AVERY McKENZIE, President 


BIDDLE UNIVERSITY 


course ee ee ee ee 
of the High Schoo 
The ckcol Gf Arte aid’ elesicee “ltrs ‘eels. Setidees 
Classical and the Scientific. In the 


courses, each 
is purely English. 
others. 


ool 
to take trades in the Industrial Dept. 


Fer further Information, address 
President H. L. MeOrerey, 
Chartette, N. C. 


Morris Brown University 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Co-Educational 


The largest institution of learning in the South 
owned and controlled by Negroes. Faculty of special- 
ists, trained in some of the best tunivereities in the 


North and in the South. Noted for -high standard of 
scholarship; industrial emphasis and positive Chris- 
tian influence. Well equipped dormitories; sane 
athletics under faculty supervision. eapcates rea- 
sonable. Location centra] and heal 

Departments: Theology, College Pr aratory, Nor- 
mal, Commercial, Musical, Domestic cience, ‘Nurse 
Training, Sewing, | Printing and Tailoring. 

First Semester begins October, 1919. 

For further information address 

W. Pe FOUNTAIN, Seagal 

BISHOP J. &. FLIPPER, Chairman Trustee Bead. 
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THE FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE 


TALLAHASSEE - - - FLORIDA 
NATHAN B. YOUNG, President 


DEPARTMENTS: 


1. Academic 
a. High School. 
b. Normal School. 
c. College. 
d. Music. 
2. Agricultural. 
a. General. 
b. Vocational. 
3. Mechanic Arts 
a. Technical. 
b. Vocational. 
4. Home Economics 
a. Domestic Arts. 
b. Domestic Science. 
ec. Nurse-Training. 
EQUIPMENT: 
1. 250 Acres. 
2. 21 Buildings. 


3. 42 Officers of Instruction and 
Administration. 


The Agricultural 


Technical College 


is improving its organization to 
meet the greater demand for skilled 
workmen. Four Strong, Practical 
Departments: 


The Academic Department. 
The Agricultural Department. 
The Mechanical Department. 
The Department of Vocational 
Training in Agriculture. Short 


Courses in Agricultural and 
Mechanical Branches. 


The new Department, No. 4, pre- 
sents an excellent opportunity to those 
desiring to prepare as teachers of 
Agriculture. 


Write today for terms and catalog 


JAS. B. DUDLEY, President 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


The Slater Industrial and 
State Normal School 


For Colored Youth of Both Sexes | 
WINSTON-SALEM, WN. C. 
I. Offering Standard Courses 
In Academic Subjects 
In Industrial and Vocational Subjects, 
In Education. 
II. Graduates receive the Teachers’ Certifi- 


cate. 

III. Located amid the foothills of the moun- 
tain section of Western North Carolina 
and the health conditions are ideal. 

IV. Accommodations excellent and expenses 


moderate. 
For further information communicate with 
S. G. ATKINS, Principal 


ener ee STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Winston.Salem, N. C. 


Lincoln University 


Beginning September 22, 1919, the require- 
ment for admission to the Theological Depart- 


ment will be  srbekat from a College of 


Liberal Arts. oung Men wishing to prepaic 
for the Ministry in a Seminary, all whose re- 
sources will henceforth be devoted to the edu- 
cation of the adequately trained alone, are 
invited to write to 


President, John B. Rendall 


Lincoln University P. 0., Pennsylvania. 


COLEMAN COLLEGE 


‘GIBSLAND, LA. 


Supported by Baptist State Woman’s Home 
Mission Society of Chicago and Boston and 
A. B. H. Society of New York. Students 
from six different states. Graduates ex- 
empted on first grade by Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. 


O. L. COLEMAN, President 


We have room for a few more young men in our 


RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 


The Government furnishes cots, blankets, bed sacks, 
uniforms, rifles, ammunition and an officer to give 


MILITARY INSTRUCTION 


Students pay their own board and lodging amounting 
to $12 per month, but they may work out all or any 
part of this according as provision is made with the 
President. 

All students carry on their regular academic studies - 
and trades courses in connection with their military 
training. 


Camp Opens Sept. 22nd, and Closes June Ist 


For admission write 
LIEUT. ae R. SMALLS, 
. & M. College, Normal, Ala. 
For work write 


PRESIDENT WALTER 8. BUCHANAN 
A. & M. College, Normal, Ala, 


THE BEST SCHOOL 


in which to learn a trade and at the same time take A Ne 
literary course. Do not waste money and time tating ther 
separately. Positions await the well trained. 


BEFORE YOU DECIDB 
which is the best school for you to atieod, «end for «@ 
catalog. 


NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS 
Mises Naanle H. Berreugs, President, 
Lineola Heights. Washlagten, 0. CG. 


(Continued on Page 209) 
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TO YOUR TENTS, O ISRAEL! 
1 CROSS the giant plains that 
swept their empty girth 

7 @| about Palestine came ever 
a m and anon a cry: “ They 
come!” Then the mothers held in 
terror their children to their breasts; 
then the fathers dropped to their 
knees and held hard hands against 
the anxious skies ; then the young men 
girded their grim swords and looked 
yonder where the golden haze was 
already dripping dark and bloody 
hosts — chariots and the horsemen 
thereof. 

Then came the cry: TO YOUR TENTS, 
O ISRAEL! Drop Beauty, drop Work, 
drop Home, drop Life, and gather, 
stripped for war, in the tiny, flutter- 
ing covers of the march. Face heat 
and cold and hunger; know hurt and 
death; and FIGHT, FIGHT, FIGHT for 
Freedom, for the Assyrian is death 
and slavery——TO YOUR TENTS, O 
ISRAEL! 


* ae + 


Behold the day, O Fellow Black 
Men! They cheat and mock us; they 
kill and slay us; they deride our 
misery. When we plead for the naked 
protection of the law, there where a 
million of our fellows dwell, they tell 
us to “GO TO HELL!” 

TO YOUR TENTS, O ISRAEL! And 
FIGHT, FIGHT, FIGHT for Freedom! 

How shall we fight? Not by Might 
nor by Power but by My Spirit, saith 
the Lord! With the Great Weapon. 
The day of Beginnings is atend. We 
are a mighty organization. There in 
Cleveland, in the springtime of World 
Peace, there met 265 delegates and 


oS. WEB Du Bois 


members, from thirty-four states of 
the Union, representing 75,000 mem- 


bers of the National Association for 
‘the Advancement of Colored People. 
This is the Great Weapon. 

How did they tell us to wield it, in 
those nineteen sessions, with aggre- 
gate audiences of 10,000 persons? 

Listen to their words: 

FIGHT 

BISHOP JOHN L. HURST 
, CCORDING to every defini- 
tion the American Negro 
J is a citizen and under the 
man) Constitution of the United 
States he is so recognized. The 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution calls for his enjoyment of 
every right and privilege accorded 
every class of citizens. But there is 
a group in the country whose funda- 
mental conception of democracy is an 
institution where women and Ne- 
groes are excluded from Government 
and the right to rule denied them. 
Steadfastly this group have set their 
faces against the Constitution and 
through every conceivable device they 
have succeeded in annulling each de- 
cree so that well nigh two-thirds of 
the Negro population entitled to exer- 
cise the franchise are excluded from 
the ballot box. Among them are to 
be found two distinct governments— 
one for themselves and by themselves, 
and the other for the colored man, 
but also run by the whites and for 
the whites. They see to it that the 
tax levy is the same for both, but in 
the division thereof, if division at all, 
the whites get almost all of it and 
the Negro what may be left... . 
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The people of color and their 
friends who believe in absolute jus- 
tice must bring forth every vestige 
of wisdom and courage. and energy 
at their command and hur! it against 
this colossus of race hatred upon 
which is based this systematic rob- 
bery and damnable injustice to the 
Negro. The colored people especial- 
ly must resolve to make a sacrifice of 
their means, yea, of all they have, to 
back up their contention and employ 
the most capable and consciencious 
counsel that the Bar affords. If need 
be, they must be ready to offer their 
lives for their freedom and the things 
that make life worth living. As a 
race, we gave the country four hun- 
dred thousand of our best sons to 
make the supreme sacrifice in order 
to make the world free from German 
oppression. These same boys should 
be willing to make this country free 
from American oppression against 
their race. I know they are willing 
and ready. Some may say this is 
madness. If it is, let me reassure 
them that the entire race must be 
mad, for this is the language they 
speak today and the only thing they 
’ will listen to. 


THE BITTER TRUTH 
P. O°CONNELL 


Y own heart—and I must be 
personal — my own heart 
has been a sensitized plate 
that has received every 

impression from childhood up to this 

present moment, every impression of 
the degradation, the shame, the 
wretchedness, the woe, the torture, 
the heartlessness, the oppression, to 
which our people have been subjected 
by the superior race. I feel it all. I 
am lynched daily. I have in the night 
time awakened my wife with cries of 
agony uttered in sympathy with the 
people to whom I belong ; I have made 
white men hate me because I have 
cried and prayed to God. in their pres- 
ence to pity my people; I have made 
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my people weary of me because I have 
repeated what I have gathered from 
the newspapers and periodicals, espe- 
cially from THE CRISIS, because I 
have repeated with iteration and re- 
iteration the horrors that we daily 
endure uncomplainingly. 

I know this question; I am this 
question embodied. I drew from my 
mother’s breast the capacity for re- 
sentment and I do resent. I drew 
from her breast courage to speak and 
I do speak. I drew from her breast 


“reverence for myself as a man that 


is never daunted by any manifesta- 
tion of power, or capacity, or dignity, 


-or greatness, on the part of any man. 


I am a man and I challenge for myself 
as a man reverence from all men 
everywhere. I know no superior. I 
never feared a whife man... I 
have felt, however, difficulty in my 
own proper person, in the realness of 
my manhood, in the terribleness of 
my wrongs and in the consciousness 
that the very saints in Heaven are 
muttering curses on my behalf, that 
the sunlight is darting demons 
against my foes—I have had difficulty 
in restraining myself from entering 
the list and challenging them any- 
where and everywhere to utterance. 


FIGHT BY VOTING 
CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL 


10 long as there is one class of 
Americans denied their civic 
rights, it is useless to talk 
about social democracy. So 
long ¢ as there is one class of American 
citizens to whom one avenue of em- 
ployment is closed, it is perfectly idle 
to talk about industrial democracy. 
So long as there is one system of 
justice for men of a light complexion 
and no system of justice for men of 
dark complexion, it is useless and idle 
to talk about justice. So long as there 
are three amendments to the Consti- 
tution that can be nullified in any 
part of the United States, it is idle 
to talk about this as a constitutional 
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country. So long as there is in the 
Southern States nothing but anarchy, 
it is useless for a certain part of my 
‘white brethren to shiver with fear at 
the sound of that word, for they have 
anarchy already in the South. . 
Now, then, Colored American 
Brother of Mine, will you seize this 
opportunity that God has placed with- 
in your reach and make this country 
really free? It rests with you. For 
fifty years the colored American of 
the North has been voting for some- 
body else. Now, in the name of God 
and Freedom, vote for yourselves! 
Vote for yourselves once. Try it just 
once. You have tried everything 
else, so try that just once. What do 
you care whether the tariff duty on 
glass is sixty-seven or sixty-six and 
a half cents? That makes no differ- 
ence to you. What do you care what 
the tariff duty on lumber, planed on 


one side, is? Nothing is of any im-. 


portance to you except the funda- 
mental matter of Liberty and Justice. 

When a candidate comes to you 
and asks for your suffrage on the 
ground that he is a member of the 
Grand Old Party or any party and 
you ought to vote for him, tell him to 
get while getting is good. The only 


thing you care about is where does 


he stand on this issue. Nothing else 
is of any importance. Make your 
candidate come up and answer that 
question. If he is right on this, he 
is right on everything else so far as 
you are concerned. 


REGISTERED FIGHTERS 
CORA FINLEY 


pee VER since we in Atlanta have 
| i yre-organized the National 
: | Association for the Advance- 

ment of Colored People an 
appeal has been made to the male 
members to register and qualify, pay 
their taxes and get ready to vote. At 
every meeting of the branch this ap- 
peal has been made, but when the 


City of Atlanta proposed to issue 
bonds and raise the tax rate from 
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$1.25 to $1.50, the men then saw their 
opportunity and a great effort was 
made to have every man in Atlanta 
qualified to vote in this election. More 
than two thousand colored men regis- 
tered, some paying back taxes to 
large amounts; some borrowed the 
money with which to pay them. Pro- 
motors of the bond campaign, hearing 
of the activity of the colored men, 
came and asked them to vote for 
bonds and taxes. The men replied: 
“If you will guarantee us certain im- 
provements in the schools, we will 
gladly vote for bonds and taxes; if 
not, we will vote against bonds and 
taxes.” The committee replied that 
they were not in position to guaran- 
tee, but that they would give their 
word as gentlemen. The reply was 
made that “We have had in the past 
one bond issue when we were prom- 
ised schools if the bonds sold at a 
premium, and they sold af a premium 
and we were given only one school. 
Now we wish a guatantes of some 
kind.”’ 

_ Among the ‘ines demanded by the 
committee were that double sessions 
in the public schools be abandoned 
and that the colored teachers receive 
the same salary as white teachers for 
their services. No one was able to 


‘make such a promise, so when the day 


‘of election came, two thousand col- 
.ored men voted against everything. | 
| The bond issue was lost. Then an- 
' other effort was made. Someone said 
the colored voter did not understand ; 
that the matter had not been thor- 
oughly explained to him; that if thor- 
oughly understood, they would vote 
for the bonds. So another bond issue 
was set and another conference was 
held. The same proposition was 
made. The same demands were made 
by the colored citizens, but no definite 
assurance could be obtained. The 
day of the bond election came around 
and this time more than two thousand 
colored men voted against everything 
and the bond issue was lost. 
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FIGHT THE A. F. OF L. 
E. K. JONES 

E decision which was reached 
by the American Federation 
of Labor at Atlantic City, 
last week, is a decision which 
has thus far been put only on paper. 
It may mean a great deal; it may 
mean nothing. It will only mean a 
great deal provided that in every lo- 
cality throughout this country the 
colored men and women come togeth- 
er and demand of the various labor 
locals recognition of Negroes as work- 
ingmen. It means that in Washing- 
ton, there ought to be stationed men 
who are big and broad enough to see 
the importance of this decision on the 
part of organized labor; who will see 
that the internationals change their 
constitutions so as to admit Negro 
men; and to see that the interna- 
tionals and the Executive Council 
pass on the final word to the locals in 
regard to this matter. Because, after 
all, it is entirely a local question as to 
whether a man will or will not be ad- 
mitted when he is qualified. The in- 
ternationals only decide as to policy, 
as to constitutional rights. Putting 
into execution is a matter of local 
concern. 


THE SWORD OF THE SPIRIT 

OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 

HE Negro in America asks no 
special privilege, no favor. 
He might have; he might 
: have said: “You stole my 
labor as you stole my body and soul 
for generations; pay me the wages 
that were withheld and give me that 
as an endowment for a life of free- 
dom and self-help.” He did nothing 
of the kind. He asks nothing now, 
save that that shall be his which is 
other men’s. He wishes to live and 
to let live in this fair country of ours. 
He merely asks that if he pays for 
courts, he shall have the courts; that 
if he pays for the police, the police 
shall protect him in life and limb and 
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property ; that if he pays for schools, 
there shall be schools for his children ; 
that if he pays for land, it shall be 
his; that if he is a tenant, he shall — 
be a tenant and not a peon or serf. 
He goes back to our text-books of his- 
tory and finds something therein 
about no taxation without represen- 
tation. He says that this is a good 
Americanism; that it is neither the 
doctrines of Bolshevists nor of An- 
archists, but of the founders of the 
American Republic. But when he 
seeks to apply it to himself, why then 
he is told that he will do so at the 
peril of his life in certain sections 
of our country. . 

The Negro problem insoluble? To 
me it seems the easiest of all our 
great problems to solve; the easiest 
for which to suggest constructive 
remedies. It requires nothing else 


than to imagine how the Savior would 


deal with it. He would know and He 
knew—no hate, no dislike, no preju- 
dice of race or color. He would be 
swayed by no economic jealousy. He 
would go out among the colored as 
among all others. He would sit at 
their tables. He would break bread 
with them. He would suffer them all 
to come unto Him and He would give 
of everything He had to ease their 
pains, to bind up their wounds, to 
sooth, to purify and to uplift their 
spirits. 


SOUTHERN WHITE ALLIES 
L. M. FAVROT 


N conclusion, let me pay a trib- 
ute to the race for whose 
advancement I have the privi- 

i lege of working. It is not 
possible to work with these people 
and not feel for them sympathy, ad- 
miration and respect. The sacrifices 
they are making for the education 
and enlightenment of their people, 
their kindly disposition and the sin- 
cere appreciation they show for the 
smallest service rendered them, their 
patience, the philosophical way they 
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generally take discourtesy and 
brusque treatment, their cheerfulness 
even in adversity—all of these things 
make it a source of never-ceasing 
wonder to me that for so many years 
I lived among these people and knew 
‘them not; that for so many years I 
saw in them only the faults that are 
cred of ignorance, depravity and neg- 
lect and not the inherent good quali- 
ties with which our Almighty Creator 
had endowed them. ~ I. am grateful 
that my eyes have been opened, and 
that it is my privilege to help open 
the eyes of others in my state. And 
may I say that it is in this work, it 
seems to me, that your organization 
can do the most lasting service to our 
colored people? Avoid doing anything 
to encourage a spirit of resentment 
which may lead to crime, lawlessness 
and greater bitterness and distrust. 
Our thoughtful people deplore, and 
an increasing number resent, the 
shocking occurrences that all too fre- 
quently besmirch the good name of 
the South and of our State. Your ef- 
forts to prevent these outrages spring 
from righteous indignation and 
should be crowned with success. Base 
your appeal to those in authority on 
grounds that will arouse their indig- 
nation, as it has yours, and you’ll get 
a response. We cannot and do not 
ask you to disregard the evils that ex- 
ist—injustice, unfair discrimination 
and mob violence. We do urge you 
to recognize the serious aspects and 
’ innate difficulties of the problems that 
beset us, to help us with constructive 
suggestions and to give the colored 
people of the South some encourage- 
ment by bearing witness to our ef- 
forts in their behalf. 


Hate? 
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THREE HUNDRED YEARS 


HREE hundred years ago this 
month a “Dutch man of 
Warre sold us twenty Ne- 
gars.” They were not 

slaves. They were stolen freemen. 
They were free in Africa; they were 
free by the laws of Virginia. By 
force and fraud they and their chil- 
dren were gradually reduced to a 
slavery, the legality of which was not 
fully recognized for nearly a century 
after 1619. From their loins and the 
bodies of their fellows of after-years 
have sprung—counting both “white” 
and “black ”’ — full twenty million 
souls. Those still visibly tinged with 
their blood are still enslaved—by com- 
pulsory ignorance, disfranchisement 
and public insult. In sack-cloth and 
ashes, then, we commemorate this 
day, lest we forget; lest a single drop 
of blood, a single moan of pain, a sin- 
gle bead of sweat, in all these three, 
long, endless centuries should drop 
into oblivion. 


Why must we remember? Is this 
but a counsel of Vengeance and 
God forbid! We must re- 
member because if once the world for- 
gets evil, evil is reborn; because if the 
suffering of the American Negro is 
once forgotten, then there is no guer- 
don, down to the last pulse of time, 
that Devils will not again enslave and 
maim and murder and oppress the 
weak and unfortunate. 


Behold, then, this month of mighty 
memories; celebrate it, Children of 
the Sun, in solemn song and silent 
march and grim thanksgiving. The 
Fourth Century dawns and through 
it, God guide our thrilling hands. 
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SOUL AND STAR 
C. BERTRAM JOHNSON 
O oft from out the verge afar 
The dear dreams throng and throng; — 
Sometimes I think my soul a star, 
And life its pulséd song. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 


A STORY 


oA oA 


E. LIEBOWITZ 


Oh oA 


E were seated in our charming gar- 

den, the five of us who so often gath- 

ered together for an afternoon’s recreation. 

The five were: Madame Kadanska, the 

Polish lady, who lived in a hotel in the 

Champs-Elysées; Marcelline, Madame’s 

little girl; Major Miron, an old friend; my- 
self; and my own dear little Toto. 

His name was Jacques, but Toto was one 
of the first words his baby lips lisped. 

Major Miron held Marcelline on his knee, 
while Toto stood very near, wide-eyed, tak- 
ing in the marvelous tales unfolded by the 
Major. 

Major Miron was an old traveller. The 
Orient was as familiar to him as our Paris 
was to us. : 

Toto never seemed to tire of the mysteri- 
ous wonders of India, and often begged the 
Major to tell him about the little brown 
boys who lived there. 

It was a beautiful day in spring. The 
fruit trees were in bloom, and the faint 
fragrance of the blossoms was wafted to- 
ward us when the gentle winds stirred the 
branches. 

All was pink, white and green. The tiny 
blades of grass made the ground beneath 
our feet tread like a velvet carpet. And 


the birds, ah,—the dear little creatures sang 
as if their throats would burst with song. 

“Ah, Madame Bianchon, this is a day for 
dreaming—a day for seeing visions; I feel 
in the mood.” 

Madame Kadanska began singing softly 
“The Maiden’s Wish,” that enchanting Pol- 
ish song of Chopin’s. 

Hers was truly a wonderful voice, a voice 
that would charm thousands were they priv- 
ileged to hear it; but Madame always smiled 
and said, “I save my voice for my friends; 
I could never sing to a cold, critical audi- 
ence. Strangers take the life out of me. 
Ah, yes, I must save my voice for my 
friends.” 

I begged Madame to sing the song again, 
for the melody delighted me. “And since 
we haven’t my miserable playing to spoil 
the beauty, I can better drink in the exquis- 
ite beauty of your singing,” I said to her. 

I accompanied Madame when she sang 
in our salon, but my technique was not ade- 
quate, and many of her beautiful phrasings 
were marred by my miserable playing. Out 
in the open I could enjoy the round, fresh 
beauty of that voice, with no thought of 
the tricky little runs and trills that hopped 
up and often caught me unawares. Ma- 
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dame knew that I was an indifferent per- 
former, but she always declared that I had 
the soul, which was more to be desired 
than mere technique; she said I followed 
well, and she asked no more than that. 

As she began singing the lines “Were I 
a birdling, there would rise my singing 
round thy charm’d soul,’ I noticed that 
the Major had stopped his story-telling to 
listen to the singing. When the last notes 
had died away, Toto clapped his hands and 
called to Madame, “That is so sweet, dear 
Madame Kadanska;” then turning quickly 
to the Major, I heard him say, “And you 
say the little boy was like your own Toto?” 

“Yes, quite the same as you,—that is, if 
you will excuse his being brown; and let me 
see,—yes, his hair was black. Now yours 
is brown, yet not such a difference, after 
all; not such a difference, eh, Toto? 

“You ask about his eyes? Why he had 
big brown eyes like yours, Toto; but since 
there were no Marionettes in India to make 
him hop, skip and jump up and down and 
laugh, his beautiful brown eyes were sad, 
Toto.” 

I looked at Madame Kadanska and smiled, 
“The Major is happy once more; he is back 
in India. He, too, is in the mood.” 

“We are all in the mood today,” she re- 
plied. “What is it that makes us so?” 

“TI do not know,” I ventured to remark, 
for Madame did not seem to be addressing 
me. She had the look in her eyes that I 
had seen often before when she would say, 
“I am dreaming of things unseen, dear Ma- 
dame Bianchon.” 

My friend was a beautiful woman,—very, 
very slender, and full of that grace so well 
known among Polish women. She had shin- 
ing brown hair with natural waves that sent 
the glints flying when the sun played on it. 
But the most striking feature of Madame 
Kadanska was the wonderful light that 
flashed from her dark eyes. 

“Yes, we are in the mood today; come, let 
us try our little medium,—perhaps it will 
be kinder to you.’”’ And she looked at me 
with eyes that seemed to say, “I have lived 
and lived, through me shines the living 
soul.” 

For years Madame Kadanska had been a 
disciple of the higher life. 

“Toto, dear,” I called, “run get the board 
for mamma.” 


I knew immediately that I was breaking 
into the Major’s story, for he held up a 
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warning finger, and said, “Now, Madame 
Bianchon, one minute. Toto must remain a 
little longer. The little East Indian boy 
doesn’t want his teacher to come for the 
lesson today. The clouds are heavy and 
there is just one ray of sun shining through, 
and the little brown boy is standing at the 
door praying for the rain.” 

“Of course, Toto may remain, Major 
Miron, since it is likely the rain will come 
at any minute now,” I replied. The finger 
relaxed and his hand rested lightly on my 
boy’s head. 

In a few minutes I heard the Major cry- 
ing in a triumphant voice, “Ah, that little 
ray has gone in. The rain is coming gently, 
gently, Toto. Now look, my boy. It is com- 
ing in a regular shower. Thundering heav- 
ens! It is pouring now.” Major Miron al- 
ways related the greater part of his stories 
in terms of the present, and Toto never 
failed to respond in a like tone. 

“Hooray! Hooray! The teacher cannot 
come for the lesson today,” Toto cried, 
jumping up and down in a frenzy of de- 
light. 

“Now, Toto, the ouija board for mamma.” 
He started toward the house, then gave a 
quick turn, and coming to my side said, 
“Mamma, I wish I were a little brown boy.” 
As the curly head nestled under my arm 
we heard the strains of an old French song 
played on a street organ. 

“Hurry, Toto,” called the Major. “I seem 
to hear the music of the Marionettes in the 
distance.” 

Dear to the hearts of all French chil- 
dren are the Marionettes, the little puppets 
that make merry always. Whenever a child 
hears the cry, “The Marionettes are com- 
ing,” nurses, big brothers and big sisters 
rush out with their little charges to see 
the sight that is ever wonderful to chil- 
dren; and to somé grown-ups, too, for 
the Major has often confided to me that 
he has never outgrown this childish joy at 
the sight of the Marionettes. 

The favorite Marionette with children is 
the troubadour, who plucks his guitar and 
bows to the never-ending delight of his 
young audience. 

The puppets are just about a foot high. 
They slide instead of walking, as respect- 
able human beings are wont to do. 

If there were such a thing as a Marion- 
ette being born, then he first came to life 
in far-off Egypt, for alt their movements 
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are angular. They bow, turn, kiss and 
kneel; sometimes they lose their balance 
and up in the air their pedal extremities 
go, adding much to the amusement of the 
children. | 

And the music—there are the old French 
songs so dear to memory—the children have 
heard them from their cradles. 

“Now, Major, when the twilight comes, 
return with the children. And, Toto, no 
begging”? I admonished. 

Through the gate the Major and the chil- 
dren go, Toto running ahead, then back 
again, catching the Major’s hand, almost 
dragging him on. 

“Happy childhood, Madame Kadanska,” 
I said to my friend. 

“Yes, happy childhood,” she repeated. 

“Now that we are alone, let us try our 
little magic,” I said. We placed the board 
and adjusted it, so there would be no tilt- 
ing. Our fingers touched the little pointer 
lightly. Five minutes passed; the pointer 
remained still. 

“It does not reapond quickly today,” I 
ventured. “Or is it that I am impatient?” 

Madame made no reply, but gave me a 
warning look. The pointer was just be- 
ginning to move slowly. 

“Now, Madame Kadanska, you are push- 
ing the pointer because of my impatience. 
Is it not so?” I asked. 

Again the warning look; her eyes seemed 
to say, “You will break the spell.” 

I began to watch the little pointer now 
with keen interest. At first there was the 
slightest perceptible movement to and fro, 
just as if we were pushing it gently back- 
ward and forward. Gradually the move- 
ment increased. 

I begged Madame to begin asking ques- 
tions, and to try and put me in touch with 
the force that always responded to her will. 

“Are you willing to talk today?” she 
asked. 

The pointer turned to the letters y-e-s. 

Madame Kadanska told me to ask ques- 
tions, and find out-whether I was to receive 
any communication. 

I eagerly addressed my remarks to the 
board, asking “Will you talk to me?” 

“Yes,” came the answer. 

“Do you know me?” 

The pointer turned to the letters y-e-s. 

“How long have you known me,” I asked. 
My heart was beating fast, for it was the 
first time the board had favored me with 
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any communication whatever. Madame 
Kadanska, the ethereal one, as I playfully 
called her sometimes, lived in close touch 
with the great beyond. 

We waited anxiously, while the pointer 
spelled the words, “I have known you for 
more than a thousand years.” 

“Where was it that you knew me?” I 
questioned, and in breathless wonder read 
the words “IN INDIA.” 

I became anxious to know if I had had 
many reincarnations, and on receiving the 
intelligence that I had already had two, I 
asked about my next. 

I cannot express to you the feeling that 
possessed me when these words formed 
themselves on the ouija board, “Live the 
life that is now yours, for you are one 
of the many who have been sent to teach 
“The Brotherhood of Man.” 

“The Brotherhood of Man,” I said to 
Madame Kadanska. “What can that mean? 
I do not understand.” 

Madame’s eyes were filled with tears. 
The spell was broken, the unseen force had 
left us; but there was something ineffably 
sweet singing in my heart—the Brotherhood 
of Man—I must think; I must learn. 

Madame Kadanska took my hand and 
said, “You must think seriously of the mes- 
sage. The world needs awakening. It may 
not be given you to finish the work, but 
when the time comes, my dear friend, you 
must go.” 

I felt that I could look to Madame for 
guidance, for she had been a great trav- 
eler. Every country of Europe was well 
known to her. It was she and the Major 
who had taught me so much about the 
Orient and its customs. The new world, 
too, had been included in her travels, and 
so through her I had become acquainted 
with the prejudices existing among the peo- 
ples of this world of ours. 

How could I have lived through the next 
few days without the remembrance of that 
last day in our garden? It had been such 
a happy day for me—and as the sun went 
down, I did not know that there would 
be many days before it would shine again. 

Madame Kadanska and I were gathering 
up our work-baskets, for the air was be- 
coming a bit chilled. We had decided to 
wait on the upper balcony for the return of 
the Major and the children. 

Just as we were about to close the gate 
I heard the voice of Major Miron, calling 
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“Madame Kadanska, take dear Madame 
Bianchon into the house. Hurry! please.” 

His voice was filled with anguish. I knew 
something dreadful must have happened— 
yet I did not once think of Toto. 

Madame Kadanska’s_ sensitive nature 
knew immediately that the day was ending 
in tragedy. She drew me most tenderly 
into the house while the Major followed, 
looking as if years had suddenly settled 
upon him. 7 

Brokenly he told me how Toto, overjoyed 
at the sight of the Marionettes, ran ahead 
and started across the avenue. 

They had followed the Marionettes from 
the Champs-Elysées through the Avenue de 
la Grande Armée to the porte Maillot. At 
this point the Marionettes crossed to reach 
the crowds that were celebrating the Fete 
de Neuilly. 

Toto, in his eagerness, did not heed the 
approaching vehicles. He was bent on 
catching up with the Marionettes. 

Major Miron, realizing the danger, rushed 
forward frantically in an effort to save the 
child. 

The driver tugged at the reins, the horses 
reared; but the effort was useless—my boy 
lay crushed and scarcely breathing. 


Two nights we watched at the bedside of 
little Toto. There were times when I held 
my ear close to the little body to detect the 
breathing. 

‘“‘Madame, there is no hope,” said the 
doctor; “a few hours, perhaps—then he 
will sleep.” 

Some good spirit must have been with 
me in those trying hours, for I kept repeat- 
ing the words of the poet de Musset, “Noth- 
ing can make us greater than a great, great 
grief’—and so I determined to strengthen 
the belief that was gradually beginning to 
grow within me—the belief that there is no 
death and that we return. 

I looked at the little figure lying so still 
on the bed. The pale face was made paler 
by the clusters of dark curls. 


I was afraid to embrace my darling, and 


so I let my fingers play gently with the 
shining curls. 

My touch must have sent some current 
through the unconscious frame, for Toto’s 
cold hand clutched at my fingers and pulled 
me closer to him. 

“Mamma, dear mamma,” he said, “I have 
been in a beautiful place, more lovely than 
our little garden. Flowers grew every- 
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where—and the trees—such tall, waving 
trees I never saw before. Lots of little boys 
like me were there, and they crowded around 
me and said, ‘Stay with us.’ 

“Mamma, I am going to leave you now; 
I must go there again.” 

“And then, Toto—then?” I breathlessly 
questioned. 

“Then, after a long time, I will come 
back here; but I will be a little brown boy, 
like the ones dear Major Miron tells me 
about. I am going to choose a country 
where there are lots and lots of brown boys 
living. I will be so—happy—I’ll be a— 
little—brown—boy.” 

The last words came almost as a whisper 
—the child’s hand grew colder; I knew that 
my boy had gone to another world. 

It was about the seventh day after Toto 
had left me that I ventured to go into my 
garden. 

“Oh, God,” I sighed; “if the mist would 
only clear away.” I sat leaning wearily 
against the apple tree, and fell asleep. 

Immediately, so it seemed, and as if by 
magic, I entered a beautiful garden. There 
were palm trees as far as the eye could 
reach; flowers grew in profusion. 

Such a riot of colors, and blended as only 
the Master-hand could paint on the canvas 
of nature. As I stood gazing at all this 
beauty, my attention was attracted by peals 
of silvery laughter. 

I crept forward, almost afraid that the 
sound of my footsteps would betray my 
presence; afraid because I felt that I was 
a trespasser. What would the owners say 
to me? How could I explain my presence 
in this wonderful garden that bespoke of 
royalty? 

As these thoughts flitted through my 
mind some compelling force made me turn. 
There stood the owners of the voices that 
sent the silvery laughter ringing through 
the garden. 

What a picture they made standing among 
the flowers, each one more beautiful than 
the flowers. Again I beheld a riot of col- 
oring. All were brown, such beautiful 
browns—red browns, yellow browns, creamy 
browns—who but an artist or a lover of 
beauty could appreciate and describe the 
wonderful shades of color, no two being 
the same? 

Their forms were slender and straight; 
their eyes soulful; their voices soft and 
musical, 
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I attempted to make an apology for my 
intrusion, but with a gesture worthy of a 
prince, the one nearest me said, “Our gar- 
den is made beautiful for all people. Come 
with us. We have been sent to pluck the 
rarest flower in this garden.” 

The boy who had spoken led me along a 
path bordered with beautiful flowers. 

“Surely,” I said, “your flower is among 
these.” 

“No, a few steps beyond.” 

“Here it is,” cried the others who had 
gone before us. 

Reaching them, my little guide stooped 
and plucked the bloom, then held it out 
to me. 

The flower was unlike any in the garden 
—the petals were like the richest velvet, 
with a sheen of satin; the color was aston- 
ishing. It was as black as midnight—yet 
that blackness was most beautiful. 

“This is a wonderful bloom,” I said to 
the boy. 

“Yes,” he replied; “flowers are like people 
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—there are many colors among them. All 
are beautiful. Wouldn’t it be dreadful if 
all were alike?” 

The child came closer to me and, point- 
ing with a slender finger, said, “See, the 
seed lies here; shake the flower. There! Do 
you see it falling? Plant the seed, and 
from it will bloom the most beautiful flower 
that ever grew on earth.” 

We had been walking toward the gate 
and as I reached it, I turned to ask the 
name of my wonderful flower. 

The soft voice said, “The flower is the 
Brotherhood of Man; plant it all over the 
world, where it is needed most.” 

With an almost defiant look, Madame 
Bianchon ended her strange narrative by 
saying, “Why should I not teach the Broth- 
erhood of Man, when I believe that my boy, 
in years to come, will return as a member 
of a darker race? 

“You deny the God you profess to love 
when you refuse to accept the flower I bring 
you to-night, ‘The Brotherhood of Man.’ ” 


SHALL I SAY, “MY SON, YOU ARE BRANDED”? 


Was 
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Set I say, “My. son, you are branded 
in this country’s pageantry, 

Foully tethered, bound forever, and no 
forum makes you free?” . 

Shall I mark the young light fading through 

_ your soul-enchanneled eye, 

As the dusky pall of shadows screen tke 
highway of your sky? 


Or shall-I with love prophetic bid you 
dauntlessly arise, 

Spurn the handicap that binds you, taking 
what the world denies? 

Bid you storm the sullen fortress built by 
prejudice and wrong, 


‘With a faith that shall not falter in your 


heart and on your tongue! 


National-Association:for: the -- 


Aavancem ent-o 


Colored:Peorle. 


THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


| i was a mighty meeting. In many 

ways it was the greatest assembly 
ever held by Negroes in the United States. 
There have been larger assemblies among 
churches and fraternities, and meetings 
more intense, like the Niagara Movement 
at Harper’s Ferry; but never have so many 
Negroes from so many states met in such 
earnest and continuous conference. 

Two hundred and sixty-five delegates 
came to Cleveland, during the last week in 
June, from thirty-four states: 


Ohid~ -cesec8 ida deed ee 57 Nebraska ........... 4 
New York .........-. 18 Colorado ......eeee. 4 
Michigan ...........:- 16 New Jersey ........- 4 
Georgia ......0-ee0eee 15 West Virginia ........ 4 
Pennsylvania ........ 15 Florida ...........60- 4 
Iilinoia ..........008- 13. Louwisiana ........... 4 
Alabama .......ee00- 18 North Carolina ...... 8 
Indiana. s eccdeeics eas 9 Massachusetts ....... 3 
South Carolina ...... 11 Maryland ........... 2 

CXAS boii e ces ees 8 Rhode Island ....... 2 
District of Columbia... 8 Kansas ............. 2 
Kentucky ..........-- 8 Oklahoma ............ 1 
Missouri ........206. 8 Towa. ccvecciadecsvecs 1 
Tennessee ......+.0-: 6 Delaware .........:. 1 
Arkansas .......2000. 7 California ........... 1 
Mississippi ......-+-. & Oregon oc. seeeseees 1 
Virginia ......-...+- & Wisconsin .......... 1 


In spirit and voice—even in oratory— 
the assembly represented the New Time. 
There was little perfervid oratory; there 
was much of the halting utterance of the 
timid but full speaker. There was less of 
the Panacea and the Phrase and more of 
determination, eagerness for fact and truth 
without embellishment. Nineteen sessions 
were held—indeed the meeting was almost 
one continuous session, from 8 o’clock Sun- 
day afternoon, June 22, to 11 o’clock Satur- 
day night, June 29. Every day the ses- 
sions held from 11 to 11, with a hurried 
lunch at the Phyllis Wheatley or the Royal 
Inn, and a more leisurely, but never long, 
dinner. There was almost no time for so- 


cial functions, and perhaps the one crit- 
icism of the meeting was the utter lack of 
any note of beauty—few songs, no orches- 
tral music, no ceremonial of grace or color, 
save the simple bundle of flowers given Miss 
Ovington, Saturday night—little but the 
grim, earnest conference, lightened now and 
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then by illustrative pleasantries. It was a 
strain—a keying-up of emotion and thought 
that left many exhausted, but uplifted with 
Vision. 

The dominant notes were two, FIGHT and 
VOTE. ‘ 
Some there were who were almost fright- 
ened at the recurrence of the word “FIGHT!” 
—at the reiteration of the idea. Some 
feared that it meant a doctrine of blood- 
shed and murder in mad retaliation. It did 
not. It meant simply determination to se- 
cure the right to vote, education and law 
and order for twelve million people, and to 
secure these at any cost. 


The total attendance at the meetings must 
have aggregated 10,000 persons. The 
greater meetings were at the Armory, to 
hear the final words, and at the Technical 
High School, to witness the bestowal. of 
the Spingarn Medal. Other night meetings 
would have been as large had there been 
‘space. Hundreds were turned away. The 
morning and afternoon conferences were 
largely attended and the interest sustained. 

The Spring Membership Drive was re- 
ported as stil] in progress. This drive be- 
gan in March, when there was a member- 
ship of 172 branches and 45,370 members. 


The drive progressed as follows: 
April 187 Branches 49,593 Members 
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" = : bo ad 2 - J . 
alt fe ee ee 


NTaY. 256362300. 203 Branches 51,832 Members 
yare paises kale a4 211 Branches 56,345 Members 
ANY). ohb sect e sc Wer ees (Probably) 75,000 Members 


The Thursday night meeting of the Cleve- 
land Conference ended in the presentation 
of pennants to those branches that had gone 
“over the top!” 


Beaumont .............. 

Birmingham ............ 80 600 651 
Bloomington-Normal .... 91 200 £25 
Camden. © 606i caseeaene ns 42 150 156 
Charleston, W. Va...... 111 $50 405 
Cleveland .............. 1,077 2,000 3,079 
Columbia .............. 59 300 418 
Dallas. | Sine iae sanoe sens 866 1,900 1,030 
Darlington .........-+.. 28 100 160 
Denver... cc cece cease 894 700 720 
Falls Church ........... 90 250 261 
Plt.’ Suceac wah ae eee sy 55 250 276 
Grand Rapids .......... 50 200 201 
Indianapolis ........... 237 700 725 
Lansing: (24k oynda ween 30 100 155 
Little Rock ............ 102 300 457 
Louisville .............. 1,325 2,500 8,010 
Mumford ............... 170 200 282 
Omaha .............--. 158 500 745 
Ottumwa... .. 2... eee 41 150 188 
Petersburg ............. 117 300 336 
Pine Bluff ..........-.. 195 250 295 
San Diego .............. 63 350 354 
Selma . co iiweeciieene decade R1 800 813 
Spokane .......-.eee00- 81 300 329 
Terre Haute ............ 50 200 282 
Shreveport ..........0-. 189 400 415 
Thomasville ............. 52 200 307 
TOledO  eeiiaeccwevccawen 658 1,000 1,071 
Tuscaloosa ..... ee ceeees 84 200 282 
Wilmington, N. C....... 60 200 215 


Of all the sessions none was more inter- 
esting than that at Oberlin—the freedom 
of the historic village, the beauty of the 
great chapel, with the gracious strains of 
“Aida” and the words of welcome of G. 


N. A. A. C. P. 


Frederick Wright, brought a_ certain 
solemnity and calm: 

“In 1861 came the attempt of the slave- 
holding states to break up the Union and 
fasten the chains of slavery still more 
tightly upon the subject race. Though the 
ostensible object of the North was not to 
abolish slavery, but to preserve the Union, 
it was clear to us here that if the North 
was successful, slavery must go down. The 
compromising element taunted us _ anti- 
slavery men with not being loyal to the 
Union, and that we must either put up or 
shut up. We did not shut up, but we did 
put up. I was one of the 100 students that 
volunteered at the first call and formed 
Company C, of the 7th Ohio Regiment. Be- 
fore the war was ended, thirty-nine of that 
number were killed in battle, or died in 
prisons or hospitals and as many more were 
maimed for life. One hundred names of 
Oberlin students and citizens who gave their 
_lives on the battlefield for the freedom of 
the slave may be found upon the monument 
that solicits the attention of all who pass 
along the corner of College and Professor 
Streets. Here it is in place to add that 
my classmate General G. W. Shurtleff 
formed the first colored regiment in Ohio 
and became its leader.” 

The resolutions adopted by a committee 
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of the conference representing each state 
were, in part, as follows: 

“All true Americans view with concern 
the efforts of discontented people to disrupt 
our government, and we warn the American 
people that the patience of even colored 
people can find its limit; that with poor 
schools, ‘Jim-Crow’ methods of travel, lit- - 
tle or no justice in court or in things eco- 
nomic staring him in the face, while the 
colored man is called on to bear his part 
of the burden in taxation, in government 
loans, in civic gifts and in fighting the 
common foes of our government, we are in- 
viting him to grasp the hands which the 
Bolsheviki, the I. W. W., and other kindred 
organizations keld out to him. It cannot 
ke expected that Negro leaders can forever 
hold out empty hope to a people deluded 
in toto. : 

‘“‘We are deeply sensible of the campaign 
of lies that have been subtly and persist- 
ently directed against colored officers and 
men, particularly colored officers of the 
United States Army. We have facts to 
prove that in many instances the least 
trained among these men were put forward 
at all; that the Negro’s enemies worked 
zealously to prove that the colored officer 


was a failure.... 
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“We are aware of instances in which both 
ufficers and men were thrown into prison 
on the merest pretenses, or on charges which 
rightfully fell on the shoulders of white 
officers. We are also cognizant of the fact 
that the American colored soldiers brigaded 
with the French did not suffer for recog- 
nition through citations, war crosses and 
even advancement in ‘rank, while the col- 
ored soldier’s own white countrymen not 
only stole all possible opportunity for dis- 
tinction from him, but actively sought to 
poison European and American public opin- 
ion against their brothers in black. 

“We demand Congressional investigation 
of the treatment of colored soldiers at home 
and abroad. The shameless and cunning 
manner in which these officers and men have 
been treated was not only discriminatory, 
but violative of the spirit of the American 
people towards men who were offering their 
lives for a great cause. We make this de- 
mand because the facts so evident to us 
cannot be hidden from all others, and to 
allow this to go unchallenged is to weaken 
national and military morale. 

“We are opposed to race segregation in 
the army and navy of the United States of 
America since it cheats our government of 
that which is best in discipline and spirit; 
but if that separation is provided by law, 
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then we demand a full division in the new 
army to be provided for by the present Con- 
gress, officered from top to bottom by col- 
ored men..... 

“Federal aid to common school training 
is indispensable and imperative, but wher- 
ever separate schools for colored are com- 
pulsory, all federal appropriations. must by 
law be conditioned on the strict division of 
the funds between the races, according to 
population and on colored people having 
representation on the boards that control 
colored schools..... 

“We demand such federal legislation as 
shall give the government at Washington, 
absolute control of the investigation of and 
punishment for lynching. This hideous bar- 
barism is murder, and when supposedly civ- 
ilized democratic states, with laws on their 
books to prevent or punish murder, openly 
declare that they are powerless to stop 
lynching, as declared several] southern gov- 
ernors to our Association, they thereby con- 
fess that they are to that extent incapable 
of self-government and subject to this only 
remedy at hand. | 

“We denounce the ‘Jim-Crow’ laws of the 
South as being illegal and unconstitutional 
in that such laws interfere with inter- 
state traffic and deny to a large part of its 
loyal citizens equal rights guaranteed un- 
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der the Constitution; and we call upon the 
Congress of the United States to exercise 
its power under the Commerce clause of the 
Constitution to the end that all such laws 
Le abolished. 

“We demand that the Congress take such 
action as will insure to all citizens, regard- 
less of race, color, or creed, equal and un- 
segregated service and accommodation on 
railroad and Pullman cars. ° 

“We demand the enforcement of all Con- 
stitutional amendments without discrimina- 
tion. The patience of the colored American 
is sorely tried by the country’s complacent 
acceptance of these curtailments of his 
rights. The country has recently called on 
us to perform unusual duties; we demand 
that we have the usual rights of American 


_ citizens. 


“We demand that the thirteenth, four- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which guar- 
antee the citizenship of the colored Ameri- 
can and his enjoyment of all the rights in- 
herent therein and flowing therefrom, be 
recognized and enforced by the Govern- 
ment, in good faith. To this end we call 
on all our colored voters in the better civil- 
ized parts of the country to see that their 
representatives in Congress live up to the 
demands made herein, or report the rea- 
sons why.” 


6 Diane Fifth Spingarn Medal was “award- 
ed to Archibald H. Grimke, of Wash- 
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ington, D. C., for seventy years of distin- 
guished service to his country and his race 
—as Consul to San Domingo, as president 
of the American Negro Academy, as author 
and scholar, and especially as president of 
the District of Columbia Branch of the Na- 
tional Associstion for the Advancement of 
Colored People, which under his leadership 
has become the safeguard of the rights of 
eleven million people at the capital of the 
nation.” 

Mr. Grimke was born at Charleston, S. C., 
in 1849. He was educated at Lincoln Uni- 
versity and the Harvard Law School. 


T the urgent invitation of the Atlanta, 

Ga., Branch, backed by invitations 

from the Mayor, the Chamber of Commerce 

and Governor Dorsey, the Conference 

recommended that the Directors choose At- 
lanta as the 1920 meeting place. 


ND so we came away—along the grey 
waters of the wide-thrown lake, above 
the thunder of Niagara, and I remembered 
the day when in fear and hesitation the 
Niagara Movement was born. I remembered 
the vague, uncertain birth of the N. A. A. 
C. P. Then in contrast I saw Cleveland— 
its crowds, its earnestness, its triumphant 
sense of power; I remembered the faces of 
friends and the hand clasps of those who 
knew—I remembered and I was glad. 
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I HAD not thought of violets of late, 

The wild, shy kind that spring beneath 

your feet 
In wistful April days, when lovers mate 
And wander through the fields in raptures 
i sweet. 3 
The thought of violets meant florists’ shops, 
And bows and pins, and perfumed papers 
. fine; 

And garish lights, and mincing little fops, 
And cabarets and songs, and deadening 
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. 


wine 


So far from sweet real things my thoughts 
had strayed, 


_ I had forgot wide fields, and clear brown 


‘streams; 
The perfect loveliness that God has made,— 
Wild violets shy and Heaven-mounting 
dreams. — ; 
And now—unwittingly, you’ve made me 
dream — 
Of violets, and my soul’s forgotten gleam. 
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LITERATURE 
ESLIE PINCKNEY HILL in The 
Outlook: 


Three things there are that men will do, 
Leaders of men, beware! 

Your calling and election true 

Will shine, if they have faith that you 
Their stubborn purpose share. 


Men will see men as only men, 

O masters, take ye heed! 

No one shall hold the rights of ten, 
No mortal be divine again, 

No counsel, pact, or creed. 


Men will be bold to follow thought. 
O captains, ye shall find 

The peoples of the earth distraught 
By being merely led and taught, 
But now they have a mind. — 


And men will share the wealth they make. 
To this of all attend. . 

The worker for the worker’s sake 

Will prove his power to give and take, 
That ancient greed may end. 


But in the ways where labor stalks 
Portentous with its load, 

The soul of God’s great future talks, 
The genius of His purpose walks, 
And there must lie your, road. 


H. F. Vivian says in a review of Winfield 
H. Collins’ “Truth About Lynching and 
the Negro in the South”: 

Mr. Collins’ excuses for lynching are the 
familiar discredited ones. “A mode of pun- 
ishment,” he says, “that would be out of 
place as to the white man may well be 
suited to the Negro. Smallpox is not to 
be treated as chicken-pox. Barbarous crim- 
inals require barbarous laws.” Lynching, 
of course, is not a barbarous law at all. Its 
barbarity—which is real—consists in its 
complete negation of law. But those who 
have deduced from the foregoing that Mr. 
Winfield Collins is incapable of moral in- 
dignation are wrong. Hear him: 


‘“‘Let some Negro brute guilty of rape 
suffer the punishment he so richly de- 
serves at the hands of an outraged 
community, and one would think, if he 
considered the bitter censure from dis- 
tant quarters, that the foundation of 
the government were being undermined, 
or that a poor lamb was set upon by 
a pack of howling wolves, thirsting for 
its blood, but not a word of commiser- 
ation for the family or the victim of 
the fiendish Negro’s unbridled bestial- 
ity.” 


Comment on this outburst seems unneces- 
sary. 

But there are other “extenuating circum- 
stances.” Consider, at the author’s invyi- 
tation, the fact that the population of cer- 
tain states is more than half Negro. And 
that in certain parishes and in certain other 
counties the Negro population is over 90 
percent of the whole. 

“Is it any wonder that the white 
man thinks it necessary to strike ter- 
ror into the soul of the possible or 
incipient Negro criminal by any method 
that may cause him to stand in fear 
of an immediate and dreadful death?” 
Writing in the year in which a great 

war, described as a duel between Civiliza- 
tion and Its Enemy, was brought to a tri- 
umphant conclusion, a citizen of the most 
advanced democracy of the day can write: 

“Of remedies for lynching I have 
none. Of proposed remedies, I have 
only to say that which seems in any way 
practicable might result in unmerited 
hardship to whites and an increase in 
rape cases as well... . The law sanc- 
tions personal self-defense. The white 
‘man in lynching a Negro does it as an 
indirect act of self-defense against the 
Negro criminal as a race.” 

Thus is the eternal fitness of things nobly 
justified. 


A NEGRO COMMUNITY SETTLE- 
MENT 
F EW people know of Washington Terrace, 
a suburb of Cincinnati, where two 
hundred Negro families live together, with 
every facility for improving their industrial 
and educational status. The community has 
sprung into existence through the will of 
a Cincinnati woman who wished to found 
an industrial school for Negroes. A group 
of Cincinnati men, including J. G. Schmid- 
lapp, Judge Worthington, Frank Jones, and 
Willis Kemper, were made guardians of the 
fund. The Cincinnati, Ohio, Commercial 
Tribune says: 

In 1914 Mr. Schmidlapp went to the con- 
vention of the National Housing Commis- 
sion and upon his return took up the idea 
of building a Negro community, for he is 
a firm believer that the Negro can best de- 
velop himself when surrounded by those of 
his own race. 

He interested several Cincinnati friends 
in the proposed deal, formed a s com- 


pany and started work on Washington Ter- 
race. Thus it was that what has been 
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called by experts the most perfect housing 
arrangement in the world came to be a 
reality. 

The site chosen was a plot of seven acres 
in that beautiful, wooded section of the city 
called “Bloody Run.” Beginning at Kerper 
Avenue on Walnut Hills, the property ex- 
tends to the boundary line of Avondale. It 
would have been difficult to find a more suit- 
able location than this little spot nestling 
among the hills. 


The houses are built in rows, but to avoid — 


monotony in architectural design they are 
so arranged that each one stands out indi- 
vidually. For instance, in the group known 
as the annex there are two, four and eight 
apartment houses of the detached and semi- 
detached type, so that the cheerless appear- 
ance of a straight row of houses is avoided. 

With but few exceptions all apartments 
have separate entrances, which is a great 
asset toward the moral side of housing be- 
cause of the few points of contact it af- 
fords the tenants. Each flat has a bath and 
toilet and a separate water heater. Every 
room is more than two rooms deep, insur- 
ing plenty of fresh air. 

It has been estimated by social workers 
that 90 per cent of the housekeeping would 
come up to a perfect grade, while about 8 
per cent would be considered adequate from 
a sanitary standpoint. Only the remaining 
2 per cent were found below the average 
during three years. 

The Terrace provides homes for 188 fam- 
‘lies. It is divided into four main groups— 
Washington Terrace, which contains sev- 
enty-eight flats; the Annex, which has thir- 
ty-eight; the Taft Lane group of thirty flats 
and the Kerper Avenue group of forty-two 
form the community. 

Rentals are based on a 10 per cent. gross 
return from the investment. In other 
words, for every $100 of capital spent a 
rental of $10 is expected annually. This 10 
per cent. is divided into three parts. A divi- 
dend of not more than 5 per cent. is paid on 
the original investment; 2 per cent. is al- 
lowed for depreciation and 3 per cent. is set 
aside to cover the cost of repairs, taxes, as- 
gessments, water and other incidentals. 
During the three years that the corporation 
has been in existence it has succeeded in 
keeping within these limits and already in 
the depreciation fund there is $41,000. 


An interesting feature of the Terrace is 
the co-operative grocery, which is the only 
one of its kind to be found in a Negro com- 
munity in this country. | 

It is financed and managed by the com- 
pany for the benefit of the community. 
Fresh meats, fruits, vegetables and other 
staples are provided at market prices, and 
the sales of the store approximate nearly 
$2,500 a month. Three or four times a year 
stock is taken and a financial report sub- 


mitted to the tenants. Up to this time five 


dividends of 3 per cent. have been declared 
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and the money distributed among the pur- 
chasers. | 


RACE MORTALITY 
F. GEPHART, of Washington Uni- 
e versity, says in his “Principles of 
Insurance”: 

“The hazard due to races can be deter- 
mined with increasing accuracy as the vital 
statistics of races become more accurate. 
In the United States the vital statistics 
of the registration area show a higher mor- 
tality among Negroes than among whites. 
The causes for this condition are too well 
known to need description. The greater 
ignorance of the Negro race, not only as to 
sanitary living, but also as to their correct 
age, adds another element to the normal 
hazard. Some companies practically refuse 

"to accept Negroes. This is done in various 
ways, such, for example, as not giving the 
agent any commission for writing the pol- 
icy; others discriminate against them in the 
examination. Many states enacted laws 
after the Civil War requiring companies to 
accept Negroes on the same basis as whites 
in the belief that they were thereby enforc- 
ing the spirit of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
but in practice such laws can easily be 


evaded.” 
* * % 


On the other hand, the editor of the 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion points out that the Negro is constitu- 
tionally a ‘“‘better physiological machine” 
than the white man. He goes on to show 
that a race’s resistance to disease is sus- 
ceptible of most accurate estimation because 
it can be considered on the basis of statisti- 
cal information. The Literary Digest quotes 
him as saying: 

“A peculiarly valuable instance is afford- 
ed by the comparison of white men and Ne- 
groes in the United States Army. The 
numbers are sufficiently large to give some 
semblance of validity to the deductions 
which they permit. The white and colored 
troops live under equally good sanitary con- 
ditions, are examined with equal diagnostic 
skill. A study of the sort in icated has re- 
cently been reported by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Love and Major Davenport, who have under- 
taken an analysis of more than half a mil- 
lion admissions to sick report in our Army 
including more than 15,000 for the colored 
troops. For many maladies the morbidity- 
rate is the same in the two races. The army 
officers have, however, ascertained from the 
statistics that the colored troops are rela- 
tively less resistant to diseases of the lungs 
and pleura as well as to certain general dis- 
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eases, like tuberculosis and smallpox; they 
are also much more frequently infected with 
venereal disease and suffer wide-spread com- 
plications of these diseases. Love and Dav- 
enport point out, on the other hand, that 
in general the skin not only on the surface 
of the body, but also that which is infolded 
to form the lining of the mouth. and naso- 
pharynx, is much more resistant to micro- 
organisms in Negroes than in white men. 
The white skin seems to be relatively a de- 
generate skin in this respect. Furthermore, 
the nervous systems of the uninfected Ne- 
groes show fewer cases of ‘instability’ than 
those of white men. Thus there is far less 
neurasthenia, there are fewer instances of 
psychopathic states, and there is only half 
as much alcoholism in colored as in white 
troops. Nutritional disorders are 
also less common among the Negroes. As 
Love and Davenport describe the uninfected 
Negro, ‘he seems to have more stable nerves, 
has better eyes, and metabolizes better. 
Thus, in many respects the uninfected col- 
ored troops show themselves to be consti- 
tutionally better physiological machines 
than the white men.’ ” | 


CHANGES IN PSYCHOLOGY 
6 Mae United States, says the Chicago, 
Ill., Tribune, has a new type of black 
man to dea] with. This type is developing 
a strong social consciousness out of which 
arise questionings and resentments. The 
paper continues: 


The new type works hard, grows steadily . 


prosperous, and simultaneously with the 
realization of the worth of its labor. is irked 
by patronage, by those jokes about the razor, 
which some of us still think are droll, and 
by that lofty petting which some of us still 
believe colored men from 17 to 70 must like. 
They do not. 


All this new Negro psychology and new 
Negro consciousness is as surely a fact and 
a factor in the local situation as is the in- 
creasing number of Negroes in our midst. 
It cannot be left out of the problem if the 
problem is to be approached rationally and 
humanely. It may seem like writing all 
around the subject and not getting into it to 
harp on this theme of growing social con- 
sciousness of the Negroes as a race and the 
growing sense of his personal dignity mani- 
fested by the Negro as an individual—a 
sense not the less real because it often mani- 
fests itself in surliness and rudeness. 


For several decades the enfranchised Ne- 
gro sought patronage and liked it. Then 
he came to distrust and resent it. And now 
the clear-headed representatives of the 
race take it with equanimity and as it 1s 
meant—take it kindly when it is meant kind- 
ly, but they don’t like it the better for that. 


The returning colored soldiers are a big 
factor in, and big contributors to, this new 
Negro consciousness. They return with 
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heads up, with a more acute sense of the 
hard conditions to which they were born, and 
with a fresh determination, since they right- 
ly enough have been made much of, to make 
something of themselves. They have been 
under discipline and the effect of discipline 
is dual. It both tames and makes a man, 
and it has done both for thousands of these 
once irresponsible lads. 

Dr, Cary says that many of them have 
told him that they tire and sicken of the 
banquets and dances given them upon their 
return, and that they seek “something last- 
ing, something worth while.” 

The phrase epitomizes the new aspiration 
of the new Negro. 

“Something lasting, something worth 
while.” 


SEGREGATION 
C HARLES H. MOORE writes in the 
Greensboro, N. C., Daily News: 

I learned the other day that W. J. Mears, 
one of our successful, prosperous, business 
Negro men, was compelled to move from the 
quarters on East Washington Street, where 
he had recently established himself, because 
some white people objected to his presence 
there in such a capacity. 

From my acquaintance with William Mc- 
Adoo, who owns the building, I am some- 
what unwilling to believe that he is volun- 
tarily in favor of such a procedure. But as 
the problem is one of business and not senti- 
ment with him, doubtless he was obliged to 
assume this attitude, unfortunately, towards 
W. J. Mears because of outside pressure. 

I have been living in Greensboro over 30 
years. During this period, I have had the 
chance to note the change in spirit of friend- 
liness and harmony on the part of some of 
the white people to one of indifference, and 
even outright antipathy to the Negro citizen 
who has made good. 

From a town that once enjoyed the en- 
viable reputation of being the best in the 
state, so far as the mutual friendship of the 
two races is concerned, it has gradually 
changed to one of uncertainty and suspicion 
in the above respect. 

Of course, I admit there are some good 
and sympathetic white friends still here, but 
apparently they are now regretfully in the 
minority. 

I may be mistaken, but in trying to ac- 
count for this unfortunate situation, I am 
inclined to think that it is largely due to the 
gradual incoming of a certain type of white 
man from elsewhere, who has taken up his 
residence here within recent years and to 
whom the sight of an intelligent, self-re- 
specting, aspiring and well-to-do Negro man 
i te obnoxious than one of the opposite 

ind. 


* * & 
The Chicago, IIl., Tribune publishes a 
letter from Reginald W. Harang: 


In a recent issue Dwight Cooper proposes 
segregation as the only solution of the “Ne- 
gro problem.” He proposes that our legisla- 
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tors—regardless of the colored vote and 
“through the recognition of some degree of 
racial inequality”—establish a rule or law 
of segregation to protect the homes of our 
citizens. 

Letters such as his go far toward creating 

trouble between the two races and are an in- 
centive to bombings, such as have recently 
taken place against the homes of our peo- 
ple in the Third Ward. 
_ If the Negro is marring the appearance 
of our “city beautiful,” then why sweep the 
dirt to the back door and leave it there? 
Why not suggest that laws be enacted to en- 
force cleanliness and to make all people— 
no matter what race—keep their homes and 
themselves in such condition as to reflect 
credit on the state and city? 

Mr. Cooper proposes segregation. I won- 
der if he was in France? There were none 
“over there” who cried “segregate the Ne- 
gro.” In the battle-line there was no place 
too pretty and too “beautiful” to shove the 
brave black boys into when hell raged all 
around and men, real red-blooded Ameri- 
cans, gave their lives, their all. 

Such men as Mr. Cooper should go back 
to Georgia, if they wish segregation such as 
he proposes. Down there, even though it de- 
fies all the laws and the Constitution of 
the United States, such things are permit- 
ted, but, thank God, the people of the North 
are better educated to the needs of human- 
ity ih are much broader than those of the 

outh. 


bd * * 


The question of segregation is most 
throughout the country, for J. L. Whieldin 
comments in the Hartford, Conn., Times: 


The legislative curtain of 1919 has been 
rung down. Voluminous legislation has been 
handled and will go down in Connecticut 
history as one that has had to deal with 
more petitions of a complicated nature than 
any of its predecessors. Of course, war 
measures helped to increase the volume of 
its business. Some wise and helpful legisla- 
tion has been enacted that will be a credit 
to the state of Connecticut. On the other 
hand, there has been some that has met and 
merits public disapproval. There was one 
petition in particular that actuates me to 
call public attention to, and that was the 
Civil Rights Bill presented by Senator 
Leonard, of New Haven, aiming at those 
who discriminate against a class of citizens 
because of their color in public places. 

This bill was drawn by Attorney George 
W. Crawford, of New Haven, fostered by 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, with signatures 
from all over the State of Connecticut, 
reaching into the thousands. At that hear- 
ing before the judiciary committee strong 
and forceful reasons were offered, not a 
word of protest was submitted and those in 
charge felt reasonably sure that the bill 
would be favorably reported without a dis- 
senting vote from that committee. Con- 
trary to expectations, the bill died in the 
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committee’s hands? In the first place, it is 
all wrong that special legislation be enacted 
for the protection of the rights of any dis- 
tinct element of American citizens, but we 
find it necessary to ask for relief from the 
present conditions which subject every black 
person to the most humiliating position im- 
aginable. This bill was a fac-simile one to 
the bills that passed New York, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey and Ohio legislatures. 
We had confidence in the legislative agents 
of this commonwealth that their views and 
inclinations measured up to the standard of 
any state in the union with regard to ade- 
quacy of her laws as they affect her entire 
citizenship. : : : 1 

If the legislature had been in control of 
the other party, we would have expected the 
passage of this bill fully as much as we ex- 
pected this legislature (very largely Re- 
publican). We have appealed to the proper 
tribunal. They in reply give every person 
engaging in public business the inherent 
right to refuse, insult and assault. No re- 
dress to those who suffer from such injuries. 
A blot on the fair name of the State of Con- 
necticut. A reflection on the traditions for 
which she has stood. A repudiation of the 
principles of the many abolitionists from 
this state that fought for right and justice 
and a full measure of justice meted out to 
every American. The right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness is the funda- 
mental guarantee; being denied liberty and 
happiness we must now try and look for- 
ward to be spared the other. 

* * 8 


Finally, from the Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homan, note this version of “your money or 
your life!” 

Hope for a $50,000 Negro hospital was 
given a setback yesterday when the city 
commissioners voted to take no action so 
long as Negro citizens of Oklahoma City 
attack the segregation ordinance. The Ne- 
groes’ petition will remain in committee of 
the whole indefinitely if the suit is not with- 
drawn. 

The petition asking for the hospital with 
a Negro staff, as well as better sanitation; 
more water, sewerage and lighting; a Ne- 
gro health inspector and the improvement 
of Riverside Park, was filed with the city 
almost simultaneously with the beginning 
of a suit in federal court on the segregation 
ordinance. 

“So long as they attack our city laws and 
ordinances, we are not very much for them,” 
said Mayor Walton. 

“If they will all move into a segregated 
district, I would be willing for them to have 
everything the whites have.” said Mark 
Kesler, Commissioner of Public Safety. 


LYNCHING AND SOUTHERN 
WOMEN 
L YNCHING as first aid to the protection 
of Southern womanhood is heavily 
scored by Herbert J. Seligman in the Na- 
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tion. This writer says of the methods em- 
ployed: 

They have included in the past two 
months an orgy of men and women about a 
dying human being whose legs slowly burned 
as a rope strangled him and fifty bullets 
cntered his body; they have inciuded the 
murder cf innocent men without trial; they 
have included the invasion of a hospital by 
a mob, resulting in the death of a patient 
just operated upon; they have included the 
forcible removal from a railway car and 
the murder of an innocent man whose leg 
had just been amputated in the hospital 
from which he was being transported. For 
the benefit of those unfamiliar with the in- 
creasingly popular sport of “protecting 
Southern womanhood” it should be noted 
that the objects of this sport are usually 
United States citizens of dark skin—Ne- 
groes. 

The Nation itself has a grave editorial 
on Mr. Seligman’s article and its occasion. 
The conclusion reads: 


What to do? Shall the press remain si- 
lent? Shall we gloss over the lynchings, and 
pretend, in happy-go-lucky American way, 
that all’s well in the South? Shall we mere- 
ly dwell upon the fact that at bottom it is 
all an economic problem? That it is far 
from being one-sided? That the South is 
deeply exasperated by the inefficiency of 
Negro labor, more than ever noticeable just 
now because of the war developments? For 
our part, though we recognize that funda- 
mentally it is an economic problem, though 
we recognize how difficult is the lot of the 
whites, how plain it is that the right is not 
all on one sidé, it seems to us the duty of 
patriotism to put the fact on record that the 
South lives over a volcano; that the proper 
solution of the problem calls for all the 
statesmanship of the country. Is it not 
perfectly plain that if these colored citizens 
of ours are to be Ku Kluxed, if all their 
political rights are always to be withheld 
from them if their economic status is un- 
relieved, if the country’s deliberate neglect 
of their education is to continue—in short, 
if their bitter unhappiness is still to be al- 
'swed to grow, they may, especially because 
cf the emotionalism of their natures become 
the easiest victims of those wh») would re- 
form America by force? Extremists, an- 
crchists, preachers of sabotage and violence 
of every type will find many recruits if the 
Negroes’ just grievances are not immedi- 
-tely put in process of removal. Against 
“ny possibility of this, there ought to be 
immediate action—not later, when the mis- 
chief is cn. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
HROUGH the medium of Mr. William 
Monroe Trotter every member of the 
Peace Conference, at Paris, has received a 
copy of a petition from the Negro citizens 
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of America. This petition asks the League 
of Nations to assure all citizens “full liberty 
in the rights of democracy and protection of 
life without distinction based on race, color 
or previous conditions.” The Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Chronicle Telegraph says: 


It may be said by unfriendly critics that 
for the League of Nations to take cogniz- 
ance of a purely domestic and national mat- 
ter of this kind would be to depart far from 
its original purpose, which was limited to 
the prevention of war among the nations. 
But, as has now been shown by the publica- 
tion of the full text of the covenant, the 
League’s proponents are endeavoring great- 
ly to broaden its jurisdiction, the section re- 
lating to labor conditions being an illustra- 
tion in point. The object of our Negro citi- 
zens’ petition is, of course, to direct atten- 
tion to the anomaly of a League of Nations 
that, while professing to make the world 
safe for democracy and insisting on the 
right of self-determination of peoples, de- 
liberately ignores the forced disfranchise- 
ment of the colored men of our Southern 
States. * * * 


The New York Sun observes: 


It is as plain as the nose on Uncle Sam’s 
face that if the League of Nations can take 
up the Irish question in the British Isles it 
can take up the Negro question in America. 
It is as plain as daylight that if the repre- 
sentatives of one race can bring its troubles 
to the League of Nations, the representa- 
tives of another race can bring its troubles 
to the same tribunal. And it is as plain as 
a pikestaff that if the League of Nations 
interferes in the internal affairs of one 
nation, nothing on earth will stop it from 
interfering in the internal affairs of another 
nation. 

Now if the Irish question is loaded with 
dynamite, the Negro question is loaded with 
TNT. Outside of Ireland nobody questions 
the legality of the Kingdom’s rule in that 
island, and inside of Ireland a good many 
persons do not question its legality, how- 
every much they object to it as a political 
fact. But inside the United States and out- 
side the United States everybody knows that 
the political condition imposed on the Negro 
in the South is brutally, openly and com- 
pletely illegal. 
on the Negro in direct violation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and this vio- 
lation of the Constitution is tolerated with 
the full knowledge and consent of a large 
majority of the white population of this 
country, North or South. . . . 

In the far flune British Empire there are 
millions and millions of black men many of 
them educated and able students of public 
affairs. It is not inconceivable that among 
them are leaders who in the event of the 
formation of the League of Nations would 
utilize it of their own motion to stir up 
trouble for the United States over the Ne- 
gro question. 


That condition is imp>sed. 


Men of the Month. — 


THE HONORABLE ARCHIBALD HENRY GRIMKE, Fifth Spingarn Medalist 
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A SPECIAL COUNSELLOR 


OBERT BARCLAY BARCUS was re- 
cently appointed Special Counsellor 
in the office of the Attorney General of the 
State of Ohio. Mr. Barcus was born in 
Albemarle County, Charlottesville, Va., 
March 6, 1878. He received his education 
at the Jefferson Graded School, Charlottes- 
ville; Virginia Normal and Collegiate In- 
stitute, where he was graduated from the 
College Department with the degree of A. 
B.; and Howard University, where he cre- 
ated a stir in educational circles through 
his masterly address delivered on com- 
mencement day, which attracted the atten- 
tion of the Washington Post. He was ad- 
mitted to the Bar in Ohio in September, 
1905; in 1913 he was admitted to work in 
the U. S. District Court, Southern District. 
Mr. Barcus was president and chairman 
of the Spring Street Y. M. C. A. from 1911 
to 1916 and one of the organizers of the 
loeal branch of the N. A. A. C. P. The 
Knights of Pythias elected him Grand At- 
torney for the Grand Lodge of the State 
for four consecutive terms; he is now Vice- 
Grand Chancellor of the Grand Lodge of 
Ohio. 


A NEGRO VETERAN 


N June 27, 1919, William H. Gilbert, 


known as “Pop Gilbert,’’ completed 
thirty years’ service for the U. S. Govern- 


ment. 

. Mr. Gilbert enlisted as a private in the 
Tenth U. S. Cavalry and served for five 
years; in 1889 he enrolled as a private in 
Company G of the Twenty-fourth U. S. 
Infantry, where he became corporal and 
sergeant; and later he served in Company 
K of the Twenty-fifth U. S. Infantry. In 
1898 he enlisted in the Navy, where he has 
acted as second-class fireman, engine driver 
and chief water tender. 


Mr. Gilbert was born in 1879, at Spot- 
sylvania County, Va. 


. 
re) 
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CRISIS 


_ THE NEGRO IN MEDICINE 


R. U. CONRAD VINCENT, son of Dr. 

-and Mrs. A. B. Vincent, was born 
January 5, 1892, at Shaw University, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., and received his preliminary 
education in the public schools of the city; 
later he entered Shaw University and was 
graduated from the College Department in 
1913. In September, 1914, he matriculated 
at the. Medical School of the University of 
Pennsylvania, from which he was graduated 
with honors in June, 1918. 


Dr. Vincent was appointed an Interne at 
Bellevue Hospital, New York City, shortly 
after his graduation and he enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the first Negro physician 
to be so honored by a white hospital of the 
United States. In September, 1918, he 
passed the examinations for license to prac- 
tise medicine in the State of New York; 
in October he was appointed Lecturer in 
Anatomy in the Mills Training School for 
Nurses at Bellevue Hospital, where he is 
also Senior Interne Surgeon in the Division 
of Urological Surgery and resident physi- 
cian. 


D*® CHARLES R. HUMBERT recently 

completed arrangements to work at 
the Rockefeller Institute, New York City, 
which marks another step upward in the 
history of his race. 

Dr. Humbert was born in Darlington, S. 
C. He graduated from high school in 1907 
and in that year entered Howard University, 
from which he was graduated in 1911 and 
in 1915 received his medical degree. In 
1916 Dr. Humbert was appointed Assist- 
ant in the Laboratory of the Kansas City, 
Mo., General Hospital, where he was later 
made pathologist of the Negro Section. He 


‘was also Syphilographer to the Social Dis- 


ease Hospital for Colored Women and 
Pathologist for the Health Department of 
Kansas City. 


=I 


POTENCY 


HE. hour is big with sooth 
“with errant men at war, 
While blood of alien, friend und foe imbues 
the lands afar; 


and sign, 


GEORGIA D. JOHNSON 


And we with sable faces pent move with 
the vanguard line, 

Shod with a Faith that Springtime keeps 
and all the stars inshrine. 


BR. B, BARCUS 


DR. U. C. VINCENT 
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W. H. GILBERT 


DR. 


Cc. R. HUMBERT. 


" -» MUSIC AND ART 
M USICAL AMERICA, issue of June 21, 

says of the convention of the Ohio 
Music Teachers’ Association: “An event that 
lent particular distinction to the convention 
was the giving to Negro singers of an 
entire evening and furnishing them the so- 
loist Henry T. Burleigh, the composer of 
New York, in order to show just what the 
race has done for music. The program con- 
tained beautiful Negro spirituals, sung by 
the Akron Jubilee Singers’ Chorus, directed 
by James R. Jackson with Mrs. Claudia 
Coleman, accompanist, and also spirituals 
sung by Mr. Burleigh.” 
@ The June issue of the Musical Observer 
publishes an interview on “Henry F. Gil- 
bert, a Nationalist in Music,” written by 
Maud Cuney Hare. 


qd Henry F. Gilbert’s Overture on Negro 
themes was one of the orchestral pieces 
given on a program of All-American Music 
selected by the Trustees of the American 
Academy at Rome, Italy, and given at the 
Augusteun Hall, at Rome. This overture 
when presented recently in Paris, France, 
called forth the pointed note on the French 
program, which states that many Americans 
deny that the Negro themes can be made 
the foundation of an American School of 
_ Music, such as the Russian folk-themes 
have heen the foundation of the national 
school in that country. 

qd On June 10, at the Columbus Avenue A. 
M. E. Zion Church, Boston, Mass., a benefit 
concert was given for the Dr. Leroy Bundy 
Re-trial Fund. The volunteer talent con- 
sisted of Wiliam Richardson, baritone; 
Mrs. Ella France Jones, soprano; William 
Lawrence and Maud Cuney Hare, pianists; 
R. Percival Parham, organist. An interest- 
ing feature was the playlet “Service,” writ- 
ten and directed by Mrs. Eleanor Wallace 
and Mrs. J. Wardo Brown, and students of 
the Emerson School of Oratory. The play- 
let, distinctly racial, showed technical ex- 
cellence and sincerity of performance. 

@ The American Syncopated Orchestra, an 


organization of Negro players and singers, | 


VINCENT 
SAVNOERS 


[eae 


conducted by Will Marion Cook, is meeting 
with success in concert performances. 

@ Mrs. Fannie R. Givens, of Louisville, 
Ky., is formulating plans to erect a $100,000 
Art Institute for the development of Negrc 


‘artists. Howard University is said to have 


granted a site on its campus for this pur- 
pose. 

@ The Musergia Club of Louisville, Ky., 
gave a concert on June 12 at Quinn Chapel, 
under the direction of G. M. McClellan. 
The soloists were Florence Cole Talbert, so- 
prano, of Detroit, and Marian Anderson, 
contralto, of Philadelphia. Mrs. Mildred 
Bryant Jones, of Chicago, formerly Super- 


. visor of Music in the colored schools of 


Louisville, was the accompanist. 

C- The first concert of “The Burleigh Club” 
of New Bedford, Mass., was given on June 
25, under the direction of Mrs. Addie R. 
Covel, who is also president of the New 
Bedford Musical Association. 

@ The Amphion Glee Club, J. Henry Lewis, 
Director, has given a “Summer Concert” at 
the Florida Avenue Baptist Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Grace Campbell, soprano, of 
Chicago, was the soloist. 

@ Maud Powell, the distinguished Ameri- 
can violinist, cut short a California jour- 
ney in order to play for the colored Music 
School Settlement in.New York City, at a 
concert at the Metropolitan Baptist Church. 
qd S. Coleridge-Taylor’s cantata “Hiawa- 
tha” was rendered at the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Washington, D. C., May 21, 
by the Howard University Choral Society, 
under the direction of Miss Lulu V. Child- 
ers. The soloists were Florence Cole-Tal- 
bert, soprano; Roland W. Hayes, tenor; 
William Simmons, of New York City, basso. 
@ Colored musicians and music lovers in 
Seattle, have organized the Washington 
State Musical Association. Mrs. N. J. As- 
berry, of Tacoma, is president. 

@ The Cornhill Company, Boston, Mass., 
has added the work of another Negro au- 


thor to its publications, “The Band of 


Gideon” by the late Joseph S. Cotter, Jr., 
with an introduction by Cale Y. Rice. 
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EDUCATION 

WW. report the following additional 

graduates for 1919 from leading 
white colleges: MASTERS OF ART: University 
of Pennsylvania, Jessie R. Fauset, Sadie T. 
Mossell; University of Chicago, Loraine G. 
Green; Beloit College, W. L. Turner, who 
has been given an appointment by the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the M. E. 
Church; BACHELORS OF ART: Dickinson Col- 
lege (Pennsylvania), William Jefferson, Es- 
ther A. B. Popel—awarded scholastic honor 
and elected a member of the Phi Beta Kap- 


pa; Smith College (Massachusetts), Pearl 


A. Grigsby; University of Illinois, Gladys R. 
Scott; Oberlin College, Araminta W. An- 
thony, Brownie C. Pierce, Virginia P. Powell; 
Indiana University, James Briggs, Robert E. 
Skelton; Brown University, Vashti C. Max- 
well—she wrote one of the senior class songs 
and was a regular contributor to the Sepiad, 
the college magazine; Denver University, 
Valaurez B. Spratlin—was elected by fac- 
ulty to the honorary Greek letter fraternity, 
for high scholarship throughout four years, 
and a member of the Alpha Zeta Pi; Du- 
bugue College, Sol Butler and Benjamin 
Butler; University of California, Belinda 
Davison and Stuart T. Davison. 

@ From Columbia University, New York 
City, Edna M. Logwood is graduated from 
the artists’ course in music, with honors; 
from the Institute of Musical Art, New 
York City, comes Cecelia Hubert, from the 
supervisor’s course. 

@ Roy Wilkins, a colored graduate of 
Mechanic Arts High School, St. Paul, Minn., 
has been president of the Literary Society, 
tenor on the school quartette, editor of the 
camp daily paper, and editor-in-chief of 
the school magazine. 

@ Thirty-seven colored public schools have 
been established in Louisiana since 1917, at 
an expenditure of $66,517. . 

q Dallas, Tex., has appropriated $160,151 
to increase teachers’ salaries, of which the 
Negroes, who form a fifth of the popula- 
tion, receive $8,800, distributed among 
eighty-eight teachers, at the rate of $100 
increase each per annum. 

@ The General Education Board has set 
aside $3,350 for training schools for Ne- 
groes in Kentucky for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1. 

@ Rev. Beverly M. Ward, pastor of the 
Capital Street Presbyterian Church, and a 


member of the executive committee of the 


Harrisburg, Pa., Branch of the N. A. A. 
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C. P., has had the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity conferred on him by Lincoln Uni- 
versity. 

@ Marian Brown, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
graduates from Shippensburg State Normal 
School, the winner of the oratorical prize. 
She was the only colored girl in a class of 
ninety-six. Immediately upon her gradua- 
tion she was elected a teacher in the Har- 
risburg Public Schools. 

@ Virginia Theological Seminary reports 
five college graduates, with Edward P. Hurt 
graduating Cum Laude, and _ twenty-five 
other graduates. An administration build- 
ing, to cost $50,000, and a hospital, to cost 
$20,000, are to be erected during the cur- 
rent year at this institution. A Department 
of Negro History and Research will be in- 
augurated at the fall session. 

@ The General Education Board announces 
appropriations of $310,000 for Negro 
schools—$205,000 for permanent improve- 
ments and $105,000 for current expenses. 
@ Howard University has made the fol- 
lowing changes in its faculty: Dr. Emmett 
J.. Scott, Secretary-Treasurer; George Wm. 
Cook, former Secretary, to be Dean of the 
School of Commerce and Finance; Dr. E. 
L. Parks, former Treasurer, to be Dean of 
Men; Professor Kelly Miller, former Dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences, to be 
Dean of the Junior College and Professor 
of Sociology; Dr. A. L. Jackson, Head of 
the new Social Service Department; Dr. C. 
G. Woodson, Dean of the School of Liberal 
Arts and Professor of History; Dwight O. 
W. Holmes, Registrar and Professor in the 
School of Education; C. S. Syphax, former 
Dean of the Academy, to be Professor of 
Mathematics; Miss Helen Hale Tuck, Act- 
ing Dean of Women and Instructor in Physi- 
cal Education for Women; C. E. Lucas, 
Chief Accountant and Assistant Treasurer; 
Edward Bowie, Chief Clerk to the Registrar. 
The Academy has been abolished, and all 
the secondary work of the old Commercial 
College has been discontinued; a new de- 
partment, the School of Commerce and Fin- 
ance, with all college work, has been estab- 
lished. 

q@ Catherine E. Sullivan graduates from the 
Commercial Department of Temple Uni- 
versity with the award of a medal for be- 
ing the first student to pass a final examina- 
tion of 100 per cent in stenography. 

@ It has been found that examination pa- 
pers, the basis of the test of 100 applicants 
from the University of Nebraska, for dental 
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licenses, were stolen from the State House 
and sold to the applicants. Ninety-eight 
students were found guilty; of the two 
found not guilty was the only Negro in 
the class, John A. Singleton. The Dental 
Board permitted Singleton and Fleming to 
take the examination, which they passed 
with high averages, and they were com- 
plimented by the Attorney General and ex- 
aminers. All other students were pro- 
scribed. 


qd Emily E. Gross, Bachelor of Arts, State 
University of Iowa, ’19, has been awarded 
a medal from the Pilgrim Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution for 
having won the highest grade in American 
History over any other senior woman at 
this university. 


@ The Baseball Team of Atlanta Univer- 
sity won every game it played during the 
session just ended. 

@ Mr. Marion Austin Allen was graduated 
at the recent commencement from the De- 
partment of Dentistry of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


| THE WAR . 

HE Bureau of War Risk Insurance at 
Washington, D. C., has added a Ne- 
gro to its staff, Lieutenant Jay Williams 
Clifford, formerly of the 367th “Buffalo” 
Infantry, to look after the interests of the 
400,000 Negro soldiers and sailors, who 
carry approximately $2,500,000,000 insur- 
ance. The Bureau is to be maintained as 
a permanent institution and it is hoped that 
every discharged soldier and sailor will keep 

his insurance in force. 


@ Private Hiram J. McKinney, a Negro 
soldier of Company H, 370th Infantry, has 
returned to Houston, Tex., the owner of the 
Croix de Guerre with palm, which was pre- 
sented to him by General Petain. He was 
a liaison runner for his regiment and won 
the decoration October 12, when he car- 
ried a message for reinforcements from 
his regiment to headquarters and returned 
with the information that reinforcements 
were forthcoming. As a result of the mes- 
sage, St. Pierremont was captured the next 
day. 

q It is reported that three Americans were 
slain and thirty injured at Winchester 
Camp, London, in a fight with South Afri- 
can Negro soldiers. 

@ Clarence R. Van Allen, a Negro Corporal 


CRISIS 


of Company L, 372d Infantry, who put out 
of action a German machine gun, killing 
four of its crew and capturing three oth- 
ers, and later captured a trench mortar, was 
decorated, July 2, by General Edwards with 
the Medaille Militaire, the highest honor for 
heroism that France confers on an enlisted 
man. He was formerly a waiter at a res- 
taurant in Boston, Mass. 


@ There are seven colored students in the 
University of Paris and 125 in the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force University, at 
Beaune; there are colored students also at 
the Universities of Bordeaux, Toulouse, 
London and Edinburgh, Oxford University 
and most of the Post and Divisional schools. 


@ Benjamin F. Hubert is a colored mem- 
ber of the Army Educational Commission, 
with headquarters at the American Ex- 
peditionary Force University, Beaune, 
France. He has general supervision of 
agricultural instruction to colored troops in 
France. 


Cd Of 26,672 white soldiers from Kentucky 
cxamined 10.40 per cent were found infected 
with intestinal worms; among 8,653 Negro 
soldiers examined—6,948 from Kentucky, 
865 from Alabama and 840 from Tennes- 
see—1.1 per cent were infected with in- 
testinal worms, ‘These men were between 
the ages of 18 and 42, and soldiers on active 
service, presumably in good health. 

@ Four hundred Negro soldiers at New 
Orleans, La., have organized a Post of the 
American Legion. Walter S. Chinn, former 
Lieutenant in the Infantry, was elected 
president. 


INDUSTRY 

af Nceesrsecsheoel VA., one of the twenty-four 

projects of the United States Housing 
Corporation, has been opened exclusively 
for Negroes. It was built primarily as a 
war measure to aid the Hampton Roads 
Naval Base. The 224 buildings in the town 
will not be sold immediately by the gov- 
ernment, but will be rented from $16 to $18 
monthly. Truxton covers ninety acres and 
contains six store buildings. It has a Negro 
Advisory Commission under T. C. Irvin, 
Supervisor of Negro Economics for Vir- 
ginia. | 
C Negro migrants to Chicago, IIl., are mov- 
ing toward the automobile manufacturing 
centers of Michigan and to industrial and 
agricultural regions of the West—Missouri, 
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Kansas and Colorado. A few have gone to 
the Pacific Coast. The Chicago Urban 
League reports that these Negroes are mi- 
grating at the rate of more than a thousand 
a week. 

@ The Interstate Association of Negro 
Trainmen of America, looking to the per- 
fecting of a union of all unorganized col- 
ored employees of the railway lines of 
America, for their full protection in work- 
ing conditions and wages, has been incorpo- 
rated in the District of Columbia, following 
the completion of preliminary plans inau- 
gurated a year ago. Attorney E. T. Har- 
bour, of El Reno, Okla., is General Coun- 
sellor and organizer. 

q@ Sherman Lynch, a Negro boy of Ed- 
wards, Miss., joined the Farm Makers’ Club 
in the fall of 1916. As a result of his work 
last year he was able to deposit $100 in 
the bank and with the money as an initial 
payment he has bought thirty acres of land 
from his father, bargaining for the tract 
at $400. 


MEETINGS 


M ORE than 1,000 colored persons in 
Charleston, S. C., have held a cele- 
bration of the 300th anniversary of the 
landing of Negroes in America. The cele- 
bration set forth Negro American progress 
and achievement in pageant, pictures, music 
and speech. It was held under the auspices 
of the United Colored Churches. 
@ The Maryland Co-operative Baptist Con- 
gress has held its nineteenth annual ses- 
sion, and elected Rev. P. Carter Neal, presi- 
dent. 
@ The Grand Lodge of Negro Knights of 
Pythias and the Grand Court of Calanthe 
of Texas, met in Pythian Temple in Dallas, 
June 10, with 600 delegates in attendance, 
representing a membership 
Grand Chancellor W. S. Willis presided. 
C The fourth annual field-day for the col- 
ored pupils of the public schools of Balti- 
more, Md., has taken place on the football 
field at Druid Hill Park. Thirteen schools, 
representing 1,200 participants, took part. 
Eleven schools were represented by fifty 
girls each in folk-dancing. 
@ The Lincoln League of America, having 
as its direct object the securing of the bal- 
lot to the Negro, has been organized as the 
outgrowth of the National Negro Confer- 
ence, held in New Orleans, La., June 16-17. 
A general convention of the league will be 
held in Chicago, beginning September 16. 


of 16,000. 
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@ The West Virginia Negro Bar Associa- 
tion met June 7, at Huntington. It has 
forty-five members. J. M. Ellis, of Fayette 
County, is president. 

@ The ninety-ninth annual session of the 
New York Conference of the A. M. E. 
Church, with a membership of seventy-six 
colored ministers, has closed a four-day con- 
vention, at the Metropolitan Church, New 
York. 

@ The second bienniai .1eeting of the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life and 
History was held in Washington, D. C., 
June 16-17. Among the speakers were C. 
H. Tobias, on “Negro Welfare in the War”; 
Professor W. T. B. Williams, on “The Loy- 
alty of the Negro”; Monroe N. Work, on 
“The Negro and Public Opinion”; A. H. 
Grimke, on “The Negro and Social Justice”; 
Emmett J. Scott, on “Did the Negro Soldier 
Get a Square Deal”; Ralph W. Tyler, on 
“The Negro as a Fighter in France.” 

q@ The Temporary Organization of the Ini- 
tial Conference of Negro Musicians and Art- 
ists, which convened in Washington, D. C., 
during May, will hold a meeting in Chicago, 
Ill., July 29-31. Mrs. Maudelle Bousefield, 
4230 Champlain Avenue, Chicago, is sec- 


' retary of the local organization. 


@ The National Conference of Social Work- 
ers, which met in Atlantic City, N. J., in- 
cluded among its features “The Negro in 
Industry.” There were 5,000 delegates 
present, forty of whom were colored social 
workers. 

C The twenty-first annual session of the 
National Medical Association will convene 
in Newark, N. J., August 26-29. 

C A united service of ten congregations of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Diocese of Philadelphia has been held at 
St. Mary’s Church, with 500 Negroes in at- 
tendance. 

@ There were 515 Negroes in attendance 
at the training school for Community Work- 
ers in After the War Problems, held at 
Gammon Theological Seminary, February 
20 to April 19, under the National War 
Work Council. They were ministers, teach- 
ers, physicians, farmers and business men 
from Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississip- 
pi, North and South Carolina and Ten- 
nessee, 


THE CHURCH 
R. T. E. DAVIS, recently an army 
chaplain and formerly a member of 
the Tenth United States Cavalry, has been 
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selected by the Board of Missions of the 
Zion A. M. E. Church to go to Liberia for 
missionary work. 

@ Rev. Dr. Elbert W. Moore, pastor of the 
Second Baptist Church, Columbus, Ohio, has 
resigned, following his appointment as Di- 
rector of Work Among Negroes in the 
United States for the American Baptist 
Home Missionary Society. His headquart- 
ers will be in Pittsburgh. 

@ The American Bible Society reports a 
circulation of 10,166 Bibles, 14,074 Testa- 
ments and 17,529 portions among 27,022 
colored families in the Southern States dur- 
ing the past year. The Rev. J. P. Wragg, 
of Atlanta, Ga., is in charge of this work. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS 

i Peas Condon Bill, especially enacted to 

give Negroes full privileges in the- 
atres, hotels, restaurants and public places, 
passed the Legislature and has been signed 
by the Governor at Michigan. 
@ Leon C. Wheeler, the colored Athletic Di- 
rector for Detroit, Mich., has received an 
appointment by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion as Recreation Director. There were 
182 white persons who took the examina- 
tion, ninety-two of whom passed. Mr. 
Wheeler was the second highest applicant, 
averaging 912/5 percent. He is twenty- 
one years of age and a 1919 graduate from 
the University of Detroit. 
C The buildings of the Protestant Bpiscopal 
Divinity School, Philadelphia, Pa., which 
were purchased by Mercy Hospital Training 
School for Nurses have been dedicated to 
hospital purposes. The ground covers six 
and one-half acres on Woodland Avenue, 
between Fiftieth and Fifty-first Streets. 
The institution includes a one hundred bed 
hospital, wing for tubercular patients and 
a home for nurses. It is owned and con- 
trolled by colored people. 
@ The Governor of West Virginia has ap- 
pointed two Negroes as members of the 
Advisory Council to the State Board of 
Education: Frank Jackson, of Fairmount, 
and J. W. Robinson, of North Fork. 
@ On July 1, the Manhattan Branch of the 
Y. W. C. A. opened its new dormitory, 2 
remodeled five-story apartment house, at 
200 West 187th Street,» New York City. 
The hotel is near the new Y. W. C. A. Ad- 
ministration Building, which has cafeteria, 
gymnasium, swimming-pool and club rooms. 
There is accommodation for ninety-five wo- 
men. The rates are $2.50 to $5,00 per week. 


CRISIS. 


@ The five buildings and plant of Union 
Protestant Infirmary, on Division Street, 
Baltimore, Md., have been contracted for by 
Negro citizens for a new hospital—Victory 
Hospital—to take the place of Provident 
Hospital. The sum of $75,000 is needed— 
$50,000 for the purchase of the property 
and $25,000 as a working capital and re- 
serve for emergencies. A conservative ap- 
praisal of the buildings and plant indicates 
that they are worth $160,000. The new 
institution will have 125 beds, modern 
wards, private and semi-private rooms. It 
will be managed by a board of nine trus- 
tees, five of whom are white and four Ne- 
groes from the Provident Hospital Trustee 
Board. 

@ The State Tuberculosis Sanatorium Com- 
mission, Baltimore, Md., has secured fifty 
acres, adjacent to Endowood Hospital, for 
a hospital for Negro tuberculosis patients. 
@ On June 15, at Detroit, Mich., a four- 
teen-room settlement house for Negroes was 
opened under the supervision of the De- — 
troit Urban League. 

@ Among the outstanding stars named to 
represent America in the interallied games 
at Paris, in June, are Sol Butler, the Negro 
sprinter and broad jumper from Dubuque 
College. The team consists of fifty mem- 
bers. 

q Of the total number of births reported 
for 1917 by the Census Bureau, 1,280,288, 
or 24.5 per 1,000, were of white infants 
and 73,504, or 25.8 per 1,000, were of col- 
ored infants. 

qd Of the burning of the Virginia, at Smith’s 
Point, Mrs. Mary Bowling, of Norfolk, says 
of the Negro cook, Frank Shield: “That 
Negro came down through the flames to 
where I lay on the lower deck and picked 
me up and carried me back to the upper 
deck. The flames were getting close to us 
when he jumped overboard and hung on to 
a raft for awhile, I can’t say how long 
after when he and another Negro, Ben 
Collins, put me aboard one of the life- 
boats.” 

@ The Board of Public Safety at Indiana- 
polis, Ind., has promoted two Negro police- 
men to the rank of Detective Sergeant— 
George Sneed and Edward Fraub—and ., 
Joshua Spears to Humane Sergeant. 

Cd In Newark, N. J., there is a statue of 
Abraham Lincoln and there is a little Ne- 
gro bootblack who daily visits this shrine 
to keep the dust from Lincoln’s shoes. 
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q@ At Harrisburg, Pa., The Geary Equal 
Rights Bill, according to Negroes equal 
rights in hotels, restaurants and theatres, 


was defeated in the House by a 89 to 45 


vote. 

@ The District Attorney of New York 
County has ordered Marcus Garvey, head 
of the “Universal Negro Improvement As- 
sociation” and of the “African Communities 
League” to cease collecting funds for the 
“Black Star Line,” advertised as “a fleet 
of steamships to trade in the interest of 
the colored race.” Garvey is said to have 
collected over $3,000 and spent it mostly 
in “expenses.” 


PERSONAL 


NE-TENTH of the million dollar estate 

of the late Madame C. J. Walker, the 
Negro hair culturist, is bequeathed to char- 
ity. Among institutional bequests are Tus- 
kegee Institute, $2,000; Daytona Norma] and 
Industrial Institute, Manassas Industrial 
School, Old Folks’ Home at Indianapolis, 
Old Folks’ Home at St. Louis, and Haynes 
Institute, $5,000 each; Charlotte Hawkins- 
Brown Institute, $1,000; Sojourner Truth 
House, New York City, $500; Wilberforce 
University, $500; Music School Settlement, 
New York City, $600; Y. W. C. A., Louis- 
ville, Ky., $500; and the Old Folks’ Home 
at Pittsburgh, $500. The bulk of the estate 
is bequeathed to her daughter, Lelia Walker 
Robinson, who succeeds the late Madame 
Walker as president of the firm. Since the 
death of her mother, Mrs. Robinson has 
been married to Dr. Wiley M. Wilson, a 
graduate of Howard University Medical 
School. 
@ Marjorie Groves Robinson, who died re- 
cently in Asbury Park, N. J., was a musi- 
cian of rare ability. She was born in Bos- 
ton, Mass., and educated in the local public 
schools. She was a graduate of the New 
England Conservatory of Music and had 
been in charge of the music departments of 
Livingstone College in Salisbury, N. C., and 
of the State College in Orangeburg, S. C. 
She had served as organist in Charles Street 
Church, Boston, the Fifteenth Street Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington, D. C., and 
the Episcopal Church, in Asbury Park, N. J. 
@ The claim of Enoch J. Davis, a Negro 
teamster, to a homestead title on seventeen 
acres in the business section of Natehez, 
Miss., has been allowed and notification of 
the allowance has been sent from fhe United 
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States Land Office, at Jackson. The total 
value of this property runs into the millions. 


GHETTO 
HE Louisville and Nashville Railroad 

Company has been ordered by Direc- 
tor General Hines, of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, to provide an entire coach on each 
through passenger train, running between 
Louisville and Nashville, for the accommo- 
dation of colored passengers. Heretofore 
the Louisville and Nashville has provided 
only a half coach for Negroes. | 
@ Separate posts for whites and Negroes 
in the American Legion of Tennessee has 
been decided. Colonel Roane Warring, of 
Memphis, presided as chairman. Both the 
white and Negro posts will have equal rep- 
resentation in the state meeting, the basis 
being one delegate and one alternate for 
each post, with one delegate and one alter- 
nate for every fifty members. 
@ Because the recent convention of the 
Virginia Federation of Labor seated a Ne- 
gro, W. C. Page, as a member of its ex- 
ecutive committee, 2,000 union men of Rich- 
mond, Va., have withdrawn from the state 
body. 

CRIME 

case Southern Sociological Congress in 

session at Knoxville, Tenn., passed 
the following resolution: “We strongly con- 
demn lynchings and mob rule, which are 
both un-American and subversive of law 
and order. 

“We urge the immediate exercise of all 
possible state and federal power to put a 
speedy end to these outrages throughout the 
country.” 

Cd The following lynchings have ‘taken place 
since our last record: 

Canea, Sonora, May 22, A. Alcavar (Mex- 
ican); hanged as bandit. — 

Milan, S. C., May 24, Wash Horn; hanged 
for murder. 

Lamar, Mo., May 28, Jay Lynch (white) ; 
hanged for murder. 

’ Abbeville, S. C., June 7, Max Smith; shot 
for wounding sheriff. 

Star City, Ark., June 13, Clyde Ellison; 
hanged for attacking girl. 

Ellisville, Miss., June 26, John Hartfield; 
burned for ssaaultine a woman. 

Page 208 contains reprints from the New 
Orleans States and the Jackson (Miss.) 
Daily News, June 26, 1919, showing prepa- 
rations for the lynching of John Hartfield at 
Ellisville, Miss. 
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33000 WILL BURN NEGRO 


Kaiser Under ‘Stronger Guard Following Escape > Of Crown Prince 


sae! NEW ORLEANS STATES 


VOL 3% NO 17 re NEW OBLEAD, La THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 1919 RPMS STU 
ai. Fes ee ee 


Frank Simonds 
Writes For States 


(Reprinted from the JACKSON DAILY NEWS) 


JOHN HARTFIELD WILL BE 
LYNCHED BY ELLISVILLE MOB 
AT 5 O'CLOCK THIS AFTERNOON 


Governor Bilbo Says He Is Powerless to Prevent It— 
Thousands of People Are Flocking Into Ellisville to 
Attend the Event—Sheriff and Authorities Are Power- 
less to Prevent It. 


HATTIESBURG, June 26.—John Hartfield, the negro 
alleged to have'assaulted an Ellisville, young woman, has 
been taken fo Ellisville and is guarded by officers in the Offiec 
of Dr. Carter in that city. He is wounded in the shoulder but 
not seriously. The officers have agreed to turn him over to 
the people of the city at 4 o’clock this afternoon when it is 
expected he will be burned. The negro is said to have made 


a partial confession. 
for the lynching has now been fixed 
GOV. BILBO SAYS for five p. m. 
BE IS POWERLESS. A committee of Ellisville citizens has 
When Gov. Bilbo was shown the been appointed to make the neceSsary 
@bove dispatch and asked what arrangements for the event, and the 
action, if any, he intended to take mob is pledged to act in conformity 


@o prevent the affair, he sald: with these arrangements. 
“} am powerless to prevent it. Rev. L. G. Gates, pastor of the First 
‘We have guns for state militia, Baptist church of Laurel, left here at 


\eut no men. It is impossible to one o’clock for -Ellisville to entreat the 
send troops to the scene for the mob to use discretion. 
‘obvious reason that we have no 
‘troops. onouesNve anrse 
“Neveral anys ago. ©”*Inatine Sats a 
tee 
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Medical College of Howard University 


Next Session Opens October 1, 1919 
. ADMISSION | 


Candidates for admission must be graduates of approved Oolleges or Scientific Schools 
with two years of instruction, including laboratory work, in physics, chemistry and biology, 
English, mathematics and French or German, or graduates of recognised high schools with 
two years of instruction, including laboratory work, in physics, chemistry and biology, Eng- 


lish, mathematics and French or German. 


INSTRUCTION 


The course of instruction occupies four years, and especial emphasis is laid upon praoc- 
tical work in the laboratories, in the wards of the Freedman’s Hospital and in the Dispensary. 

Full corps of instructors, well equipped laboratories, unexcelled hospital facilities. 

The Medical: College is rated in Class A by the Oouncil on Medical Education of the 
American Medical Association and is a member of the Association of American Medical Ool- 
leges. Recognized by the Conjoint Board of England. 


THE DENTAL COLLEGE 


Requires for admission the completion of a recognised four-year high school course. 


The course of instruction occupies four years. 


Unexcelled facilities for practical work. 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL COLLEGE 


Requires for admission the completion of -a recognized four-year high school course. 
The course of instruction occupies three years and leads to the degree of Pharmaceutical 


Chemist. 


The annual announcement, application blanks and additional information concerning 


either course may be obtained by addressing 


WILLIAM C. McNEILL, Secretary of the School of Medicine 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Fifth and W Streets, N. W. 


MANUAL TRAINING & 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


FOR COLORED YOUTH 
BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


A high institution for the training of 
colored youth. Excellent equipment, 
thorough instruction, wholesome sur- 
roundings. Academic training for all 
students. 

Courses in carpentry, agriculture and 
trades for boys. ; 

Courses in pene science and do- 
mestic art for girls. 

A new ‘trades building, thoroughly 
equipped. 

New tls” dormitory thoroughly and 
modernly equipped. 

Summer Courses for students July 1— 

August 17, 1919. 

Terms reasonable. 
Fall term begins September 10, 1919. 


For information address 


W. R. VALENTINE, Principal 


Ln eee ee en oe 
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STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Morgan College and Branches 


JOHN O. SPENOER, Ph.D., Prosident 
WILLIAM PICKENS, Litt.D., Vice-President 
MORGAN COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md. 
LOCATION—In great college town between 

the North and South. 

POLICY—Co-educational. 

OCOURSES—Four years, appropriate degrees. 
Preparation for professional study. Advanced 
education. Graduates certificated for elemen- 
ee ane high school teaching in the State. 

FA TY—College and university trained 
men and women. 

NEW SITE—Forty acres of most beautiful 
scenery, stream, hill and forest. 

TERMS——Very reasonable. 

INFORMATION—Address Morgan College, 
Baltimore, Md. 
MORGAN AOADEMY, Baltimore, Md. 

LOOATION—In the suburbs of Baltimore on 
a beautiful campus. Healthful surroundings. 

Pe ee aeped and supervised. 
Can care for 80 students. 

TERM8—Very moderate. 

PRINOIPAL—Lee M. McCoy, A.M. 


PRINCESS ANNE AOADEMY, 
incess Anne, Md. 

(Eastern Branch of Maryland State College 
of Agriculture.) 
LOOCATION—Somerset County, famous eastern 

Shore of Maryland. 

OOURSES—Preparatory, normal, industrial, 
domestic, music. 
DORMITORIES—Carefully supervised; fur- 


ni , 
TERM8—Free tuition; other expenses moderate. 
PRINOIPAL—Thomas H. Kiah, A.M. 


All Schools Open veprembs: 29, 1919 
Dormitories Open Sept. 27, 191 
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Is There a Deserving Young 
COLLEGE that : 
has its students de | Mian or Young Woman in Your 


vote one half their time 


e 
to actual useful work is Community who needs a 
so in line with common : 
sense that we are amazed Chance? 
that the idca had to be 
put in execution by an 


If so perhaps Tuskegee Institute offers the very 
opportunity which he wants. 
exslave as a life-saver -Tuskegee is not only a school. It is an Institu- 
for his  dirfranchised tion and an Influence. 
nacs Our great discov- It helps the worthy student to help himself. 
eries are always acct- Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. Forty 
dents: we work for one trades and industries for young men and women. 
thing and get another. Excellent Literary and Normal Course. Smith- 
I expect that the day will Hughes Vocational Courses for advanced Students. 
come, and ere long, when z . . 
the great universities of - Home Economics, Agriculture Industries 


the world will have to T . P 
uskegee Institute is no place for sluggards. 
put the Tuskegee Idea From rising bell to taps, there is a full program— 


into execution in order drills, class rooms, shops, farm, te 
to save themselves from 


being distanced by the Maybe your boy needs just the sort of training ~* 
Colored Race. which Tuskegee offers 


—E.sertT Hussarp, ‘ ; 
In “A Little Journey to Write for Catalog and Information. 


Tuskegee.” . ROBERT R. MOTON, Principal 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


1875 — STATE 1919 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL 


COLLEGE FOR NEGROES 
NORMAL, ALABAMA 
A COMBINATION HARD TO BEAT 
A Thorough English Education Combined with a Trade 
WHAT TRADE WOULD YOU LIKE TO TAKE? 


Trades for Boys, 12 Trades for Girls, 7 Trades for both Sexes, 2 
SUMMARY OF OUR GRADUATES—1875-1919 
Department of Academics ..........- cece eect eee eee ete teen eet ten eenes ee eee 1217 
Department of Agriculture ......--ccceecere cece eee t tence creer oneness eeeeeseeescene cenees * 118 
Department of Household EGOMOMIOS: 66:0 56556 seis See ees dae eas ete aiie: we ge oyun hat 704 
Department of Mechanic Arts ...........ceccseceeectsseteeeeetettaeseenscceercvecnrcnccc, 997 
WHAT THEY ARE DOING ae 
Principals of district schools............ 163. Editors and Journalists............... 8 
Teachers in rural schools............... 296 Bookkeepers ............--:s--s---seees OB 
Principals in secondary or high schools.. 84 #=8U. 8. Farm Demonstrators.............. 3 
Teachers in grammar or high schools.... 80 Undertakers and Embalmers............ 6 
TIOCTOTE cco sc0.6d See 6 eee oes ee be cs ees we 41 Contractors and Builders................ 8 
LAWYCTE 2. cece ccc cect eee ere ceene 5 UU. 8. Bureau of Education.............. 1 
Dontiste ..... cc cece nce nce cetcncccsanens 8 Farmers ............... Mica bve ane eob oaCuea 340 
Pharmacists ............-.- re ee 3 Housokeepers ........... ccc cece cc cences 498 
Druggists ........ ccc cree eenees 10 Dead and unaccounted for............... 396 
hha: at trades. ............ cece ewes si 
ONKOTS .... ec et ence cee necenee a 
U. 8. Government Service..............-. 36 Total ........ ee er re ee 2266 
Jeanes teachers ........... cece ccc cncees y | <a 
Directors of book establishments......... 8 Soldiers in the Great War............... 235 


STATE AND UNITED STATES APPROPRIATIONS 


Property consists of 188 acres of land, 20 buildings for all purposes, li 
pauipment valued at $202,000. Send for catalog today. : ve stock and general 
WALTER 8. BUCHANAN, President. 


aa 
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“JUST THE PLACE FOR YOUR GIRL’ 
Daytona Normal and Industrial Institute fer Negro Girls, Daytona, oo 
Beautiful location, ideal home life, fine, modern equ pent 


Courses include Kindergarten, 


Grammar, High, Normal, Vocational. 


Nurse Training at McLeod Hospital a specialty. ‘Terma reasonable, 
Send for Catalog. 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNE, 


Princtpal. 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


TALLADEGA, ALABAMA 
Founded in 1867, for the training of Negro Leaders. | 
Beautiful and healthful location. First class equipment. 
A Theological Seminary. College courses leading to the A. B. degree — Classics, 


Science, Education, Social Service, Music. 


Manual training for both sexes. Large 


attention given to debating and public speaking. Nurse Training. Agriculture 


Graduates enter professional courses in the best Northern Universities. Alabama 
grants first grade teachers’ certificates to graduates in Education. 


The product of the College noted for fine character and efficient service. 
Rev. FREDERICK A. SUMNER, President. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Collegiate and Professional Schools 


JUNIOR COLLEGE leading to Schools of Lib- 
eral Arts, Education, Journalism, or Com- 
merce and Finance four year course, giving 
degree, A.B. or 8.B.; A.B. or 8.B. in Edu- 
cation; 8.B. in Journalism; 8.B. in Com- 
merce. 


SOHOOL OF APPLIED SOIENCE, four year 
course, giving degree, 8.B. in C.E., 8.B. 
in E.E., 8.B. in M.E., 53.B. in Arch., 8.B. 
in Agrl., or 8.B. in H.E 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC, four year course, giv- 

_ ing degree of Mus.B. 

SCHOOL OF RELIGION, three year course, 
giving degree of B.D. (Also diploma and 
correspondence courses.) 

SCHOOL OF LAW, three year evening 
course, giving degree of LL.B. 


SOHOOL OF MEDICINE, including Medical, 
Dental and Pharmaceutical Colleges. Four 
year course for Medical and Dental stu- 


dents: three years for Pharmaceutical. 
aoe degrees given: M.D.. D.D.S., 


For Catalog and Information Write— 
REGISTRAR DWIGHT 0. W. HOLMES 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. 


Learn the Aute and Tractor Business 


In from Eight to Twelve Weeks at the 


Prairie View State Normal 


and Industrial College 


PRAIRIE VIEW, TEXAS 
For full information, address 


W. P. TERRELL, SUPT. MEOH. DEPT. 
Prairie View, Texas 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


An Episcopal boarding school for girls, under the 
direction of the sisters of St. Mary. Address: THE 
SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 6138 Germantown Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


STENOGRAPHERS WANTED 


1 Races 
Prepare in the best school of its kind in the State. 
Subjects 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, English, Pen. 
manship, Civil Service Training, and SPANISH. 
COMMERCIAL CLASS 
Lenox Community Center—at 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 89 
Lenox Avenue and 135th 8t., New York Oity, 
Open All Year—Four Evenings Weekly, 
Fitz W. Mottley, President. . 
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MERCY HOSPITAL and SCHOOL. FOR NURSES 


“‘The Most Beautiful Spot in Philadelphia’’ 
On account of moving into its new and much larger quarters is able to admit at once 
into its Training School several young women who are qualified. 
For information address: 
Superintendent of Nurses Soth Street and Woodland Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Bell Phone Spruce 1924 30-Day System Position 


Derrick 


Shorthand School 


Childs’ Building 
1435 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Enroll Immediately to Hold Place 
_in Class 
Send for Enroliment Blank and full information 
Day and Evening Classes 


NOTE—We are already enrolling Summer 
Students and would advise all who desire 
to take Special Summer Course to send in 
application AT ONCE as places will be at 

a premium. 


THE STENOGRAPHERS’ INSTITUTE 


1227 8. 1%th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Shorthand Typewriting Bookkeeping 
3-month and 8-month Courses 


JOB WORK — Let us typewrite and multigraph your 
letters. One, or several thousand is easy for us. 
We duplicate handwriting and drawings. 
Edward T. Ouncan, President. 


UO EMPESx SENT 


WOMEN, MEN, BOYS, GIRLS 


JOBS—GOOD JOBS 


ARE WAITING FOR YOU 
Phones: -. Open 
Drexel 98, 194, 1281 Evenings 
4702 S. State St. Chicago, III. 


Teachers, Professional Nurses, 
Stenographers 


and persons otherwise trained in business and the 
professions will find our agency an active, important 
medium in bringing you in touch with better positions 
and higher salaries. 


SYSTEM SERVICE AGENOY, . 
Dept, “‘E,’’ 71 W. 99th St., New York City 


WANTED 


Agents for THE CRISIS. Dignified Work 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The Lincoln Hospital and Home 
TAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


in the city of New York 


offers to young colored women a three 
years’ course of instruction in nursing. 
Capacity of hospital—420 beds. 
Post Graduate Course of six months to 
graduates of accredited schools. 
For information apply to: 


Superintendent of Nurses 


Lincoln Hospital and Home 
New York City 


HALE INFIRMARY AND NURSE TRAINING 
SCHOOL, 325 Lake Street, Montgomery, Ala. 


Offers to High School graduates and young 


women of higher education and good moral 
character, between the ages of 18 and 85, a 
three years’ course in the profession of nurs- 
ing. For further information apply to the 
Superintendent enclosing a stamp. 


Atlanta University 
Studies of the Negro Problems 
20 Monographs Sold Separately 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY ss ATLANTA, GA. 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Contains 296 Pages, 35 Chapters, Historical 
and Biographical, 17 Full Page Lllustrations 
Printed on Fine Antique Book, Bound in Full 
Green Extra Cloth, Gold Title on Front Cover 
and Shelf Back. Price, net $1.25. Postage 
Hag pbs $1.40. Order through any bookseller 
or direct from the author. Address 


JOHN W. CROMWELL 
1439 Swann St. Washington, D. C. 


BUSTS OF 


Booker T. Washington, 
Fred Douglass, Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar, 
Bishop Richard Allen. 
$1.50 each. The 4 busts for $5.00 
Send at once. 


The Isaac Hathaway Art 


Company 


718 S. HICKORY STREET 
PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


Agents wanted. 
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Reconstruction 


War — and its aftermath—has 

opened the eyes of our people. They 

| are now seeing and thinking straight. 

| They now demand of individuals and 

enterprises seeking their patronage 

R SL i and support, performance rather than 

aa 3 a glittering promises. They also de- 

BY ia 5c mand evidences of stability in such 

*§ enterprises and experience on the part 
of those conducting them. 


The management of the Southern 
Aid Society of Virginia, Inc., rejoices 
to see this day—They have labored, 
in season and out, for 26 years to 
help to bring about just such improve- 
ment in our business relationships. 


The Southern Aid Society of Vir- 
ginia, Inc., has always issued a supe- 
rior contract—The only one guaran- 
teeing payments for Sickness and Ac- 
cidents each week of every year and 
an undiminished Death .Claim after 
death. 


To-day it challenges the country to 
show a better record—than the fol- 
lowing—for an institution confining 
its business to its Home State. 


26 years of satisfying service to policy-holders. 
$30,000.0c Capital Stock, fully paid in. 
$50,000.00 Federal, State & City Bonds. 


$50,000.00 1st Lien Mortgages—Loans to our people tc 
secure good homes in desirable locations. 


$100,000.00 Cash in Banks. 
$150,000.00 Real Estate—Free from all encumbrances. 


We invite the scrutiny of the reconstruction attitude of the insur- 
ing public. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VA.., Inc. 


Home Office: 527 N. SECOND ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
District Offices and Agencies Throughout the State 


A. D. PRICE, Pres. B. L. JORDAN, Sec. _W. A. JORDAN, Asst. Sec. 
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SCOTT’S OFFICIAL HISTORY 
“of the American Negro’s Part in the World War” 


SCOTT’S HISTORY OF “THE AMERICAN NEGRO’S PART 
IN THE WORLD WAR”’—prepared by Emmett J. Scott. 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of War, and collaborating 
agencies that assure authenticity and full detail, including the 
organization and training of Negro military units, and a com- 
plete record of their service in Camps and on Battlefields; the 
work of civic auxiliaries, etc., etc. No scissors and paste pot 
“inserts,” but a History freshly written from first to last page. 
Dr. Scott has had the co-operation of the following collabora- 
tors: | 

CARTER G. WOODSON, Director of Research, Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History, Incorporated; 

RALPH W. TYLER, Accredited Representative of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, who accompanied the Colored 
troops to the War Fronts in France; 

WILLIAM ANTHONY AERY, Publication Secretary, Hamp- | 
ton Normal and Agricultural Institute; 

MONROE N. WORK, Director, Divisiom of Records and 
Research, Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute; 

MBS. ALICE DUNBAR NELSON (formerly Mrs. Paul Law- 
rence Dunbar), a leader in mobilizing the colored women of 
the Country for War Work under tho auspices of the Women’s 
Committee, Council of National Defense; 

MISS EVA D. BOWLES, Executive Secretary in charge of 
ss Colored work of the Young Women's Christian Asso- 
ciation ; 

LIEUT. T. T THOMPSON, Historian, who accompanied the | 
famous 98d Division, U. 8. A., to France. 

AGENTS WANTED—Make $8.00 to $20.00 per day—right now—selling Scott’s Official History 
—best book. biggest seller, quickest money-maker for live agents. Be first in your territory 
and get the orders. We pay you highest commissions. 

FREE—Write today for free outfit, including agent’s sample book and full instructions, Send 
25c to prepay postage. 


NEGRO HISTORICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. 0. DRAWER 1821, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A.M., L.L.D. 


Emmett J. Scott, 


Inform yourself as to 


THE EXODUS OF THE 
NEGROES 


KELLY MILLER’S 


Race Statesmanship 


By reading 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson’s 


A CENTURY OF NEGRO 
MIGRATION 


220 Pages Price $1.10 


This book is unique in that it is the 
first and only scientific treatise in 
this field. It undertakes to explain 
why the Negroes have migrated, 
where they have gone and what they 
have done. 


Agents wanted everywhere. 
Send all orders to the author 


1216 You Street, N..W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Exhibited in Two Great Pamphlets 


1. “The Negro in the New Re- 
construction.” Considered the most 
powerful plea that has yet come from 
the author’s pen. 10 cents. 


2. “The Disgrace of Democracy.” 
Pronounced in Europe and America 
as one of the most striking literary 
documents produced by the World 
War. 10 cents. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Rates 
to agents 5 cents a copy. Add 10% 
to bill to cover postage. 


Address 


KELLY MILLER 
Howard University Washington, D. C. 
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LOT OFFER EVER MADE! 


IDEAL BUILDING LOTS, improved and developed, with 
FRUIT TREES PLANTED ON THEM, in 


Beautiful ORCHARDVILLE 


onty $4 


THE LOTS ARE GOING VERY FAST AND 
OUR LIST OF LOT-OWNERS ALREADY IN- 
CLUDES A GREAT MANY PEOPLE FROM 
ALL OVER THE COUNTRY. THE DEMAND 
IS STILL INCREASING AND THOSE WHO 
INTEND TO SECURE LOTS SHOULD ACT 
IMMEDIATELY. 

Orchardville is located in a high-grade fruit-grow- 
ing region and is to be developed along entirely 
new lines into a BEAUTIFUL FRUIT CITY 
that will be the only one of its kind in the 
country. 

Unlike other lot offers, where the purchasers are 
left to develop their lots themselves, WE DO 
THAT FOR YOU AND PLANT FIVE HIGH 
GRADE FRUIT TREES ON EACH LOT, as 
well as A BEAUTIFUL SHADE TREE,.and we 
take care of the property and trees for FOUR 
YEARS WITHOUT EXTRA COST. When the 
fruit trees are in commercial bearing they should 
earn you EXCELLENT YEARLY RETURNS on 
your investment WITHOUT ANY EFFORT ON 
YOUR PART. 


50 ON VERY 
== EASY TERMS 


The lots are sized 30 x 144 Feet and have plent 
of room for a house, garden, chicken yard shed, 
etc., besides the fruit trees that we will lant 
and take care of on each lot. EACH LOT IS 
GUARANTEED TO BE HIGH AND DRY 
UNDER A MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE, AND 
THE CONTRACT YOU GET GIVES YOU 
JUST THE PROTECTION YOU MIGHT 
WANT. 

The price of the lots, as etated above, is only 
$49.50 each, and the terms are only $3.00 a month, 
(Smaller terms when more than one lot is pur- 
chased.) NO INTEREST. 

Bear in mind that THE) NUMBER OF LOTS IS LIMIT- 
ED and that it is a case of FIRST COME—FIRST 
SERVED. We have a BEAUTIFUL CIRCULAB that 
gives you all the details of this offer, also a BEAUTI- 
FUL BOOKLET containing several views and TESTI- 
MONIAL LETTERS, all of which you will find very 
interesting. Send for a copy of each TODAY. , 
Simply write your name and address on the’ coupon 
attached below, mail {t to us NOW, and as soon as we 
receive it we will send you the circular and booklet bv 
Yeturn maf]. . a 
MAIL THE COUPON RIGHT AWAY! 


ADDRESS 


THE SWAN-ARENSON REALTY & DEVELOPMENT CO. 


19 SO. LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


WRITE PLAINLY 


i THE SWAN-ARENSON REALTY & DEVELOPMENT CO. { 


Chicago, Tl. 


Gentlemen :— 


1919. i 


I am interested in your Orchardville offer and would be glad to receive a copy of your [ 
circular and booklet without any obligation to me. 


Namo wee cree cence cece ener este eneees : 


Mention Tuer Crisis. 
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WHICH OF THESE SUITS DO YOU WANT? 


Here’s the Biggest Tailoring Offer ever made. Stylish perfect-fitting suits 
SEND made to your individual measure, of the season’s choicest silk decorated SEND 
NO weaves, silk-stripe fabrics, gold-mixed worsteds, and imported dress cloths, NO 
MONEY guaranteed to please you completely, or Money Back. Write for free MONEY 
samples to-day, and pick the one you like best, at: 


‘85 122 #155 218 25% 


DRESS UP AND MAKE BIG MONEY 


If you care to see the BIGGEST VALUES IN TAILORING, if you a 

care to see the choicest up-to-date patterns, if you care to make a are. 
big saving, write us to-day, and we will send you, entirely free, e 5 
our fine tailoring book with cloth samples of imported and do- 
mestic weavea in those rich, stylish patterns, now worn by dressy 
men and young men. Don’t think of placing an order for new 
clothes anywhere before you see this book of surprising tailoring 
values. 


YOU SAVE from 30 to 50 PER CENT 


That’s what your saving amounts to when you order 
clothea of us, And ours is genuine hand-tailoring ex- 
pertiy-done, beautiful work. Every garment tailored 
strictly to individual measure, and guaranteed to satisfy 
and please you completely, or full purchase price cheer- 
fully returned. We Will Not Keep One Penny Of Your 
Meney, Unless You Are WELL-PLEASED, thua leaving it 
te each customer to judge whether the clothes ordered 
of us are the best-wearing, the most satisfactory garments 
you ever wore. 


NO EXTRA CHARGES— POSTAGE 
PAID 


When you order ef us you pay No Extra Charges of any 
kind. Whether you prefer a conservative, or a fancy 
novelty style, the price is always the same. No matter 
how tall or atout you are, there are No Extra Charges 
of any kind, and every order is sent postage paid. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL frareo PIN FREE 


To make certain you will tell others about us. 
we will give you absolutely PREE, with pour 
first order, this handsome Gold-plated PIN. 
\)) There is no advertising on this Pin. You wil! 
ve proud to wear it. Your friends will ast 
you what this beautiful emblem stands for—an: BRE 
this will remind you to recommend OUR Tete 
STYLISH TAILORING to them. Sioa 


CASH PROFITS FOR SPARE-TIME WORK 


Together with our free samples, we will send you also full information of how you can earn 
a fot of extra money by sending orders for your relatives and friends. You will be surprised 
what a real money-making opportunity this meana to you, even if you can spare only a few 
houra for this work. Orders come easy when you can show tailoring values like ours. The 
big saving can be aeen at a glance. Some of our agents make from $25.00 to $50.00 a week, 
others as high as $75.00. Mr. Will J. Davis, of North Carolina writes: ‘‘Orders are easy to 
et. I made $16.69 in three hours.’? That’s nice money for three hours’ work, and we have 
housands of aimilar letters, all telling the same pleasing, satisfying story. You will find the 
work easy and pleasant, no experience needed, nothing at all to learn, nothing to study. Send 
wa your name—send it to-day—now—while the whole matter is fresh in your mind, and get 
complete book of fashions with free cloth samples and full information. Address 


CHICAGO TAILORS ASSOCIATION 
515-521 So. Franklin Street Dept. P-572 Chicago 


Mention Tue Custis. 
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Pace & Handy Popular Songs 


A GOOD MAN Everybody knows 
it ett ‘‘A Good Man Is Hard to Find” 
sit baad : 


rt ox 
_ re | 
’ } . 


a 


But 


You can find a copy wherever music is sold. 
Get one today and try it on your piano 
or phonograph. “It’s Great” and will 
continue to ring in your ears. 


Our catalog contains the very best “Blues” 
and novelty songs and ballads 
and these are 


OUR: BIGGEST BROADWAY SUCCESSES 


“A Good Man is Hard to Find” “Lonesome Road Blues” 
“I’m Dying With the Worried “St. Louis Blues” 


“Remember and Be Careful Every peti We're Miles and Miles 


ee Child” “Ringtail Blues” 
“Satan, I’m Here” “Shake, Rattle and Roll’ 


“The Way to Keep a Good Man” “Hail to the Spirit of Freedom” 


This Music on sale at Woolworth, Kross, Kresge, Kraft, McCrory, Willner and 
Metropolitan 5 and 10c stores. , 


“St. Louis Blues” 


The most popular “Blues” song published. 
Hear it and satisfy 
yourself. 


FREE Our latest catalog of the 


kind of music you want. 


Certainly YOU may have one! 
Write TODAY. 


Our music can be had on all phonograph 
records and player rolls, 


Music for sale wherever music is sold, or 
write direct to 


PACE & HANDY MUSIC CO., Inc. 


(The Home of the Blues) 
1547 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


eee a ee eee ee ee ee ae 
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FLORENCE COLE-TALBERT 


Soprano 


‘* She has ome of the best vwolces that God has given her 
race.’"’"—Los Angeles Times. 

‘‘ Special praise must be given Mrs. Florence Talbert 
who beside her natural gift has already reached a high plane 
of professional accurasy.’’— Devries in Chicago Amer- 
can. 

Engagements accepted for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio. 

Mrs. Talbert will make her first tour of the southern states 
beginning September first at Arkansas. Write for date now. 
650 Twerty-eighth Street. Detroit, Mich. 


LULA ROBINSON-JONES 


Soprano 
Available for Concerts 
Telephone 6393 Morningside 
126 W. 134th Street New York City 


CLEOTA J. COLLINS 
Soprano 


She has a very lovely lyric soprano voice 
of beautiful quality and sings songs with 
style and intelligence. Her recitals are very 
interesting.— 

LILA ROBESON 
Of the Metropoliten Opera Company of New York ° 


1038 W. 148d St., New York City 


Clarence Cameron White 
VIOLINIST 


“Critics are one in their 


high estimate of the splendid 


attainments of Clarence 
Cameron White and his Con- 
cert appearance in your city 
means the musical event of 
the season.” For terms and dates address 


616 COLUMBUS AVENUE BOSTON, MASS. 
Roland W. Hayes Phonograph Records 


3 Warwick St., Boston, Mass. 


Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio, Opera 
Booking Engagements for Continental Totr 
Season 1919-1920 
Management: M. J. Minor, 2 Mills St., 
Roxbury, 


“Stand by the Yanks” 


A patriotic song by Nannie G. Board. Effectively 
used by War Camp Community Centers and in other 
places where patriotic songs are of service. Order 
from Krausgill Music Company, 809 Walnut St., 
Louisville, Ky., or from the composer, 1224 W. Chest- 
nut St., Louisville, Ky. 


My course in Peamanship* Bockkeoping, aad Sherthand 
threagh the mai will prepare you fer the pesities werth 
while. Write for information. 


A.D. Nelley, M. Pen., 519 Michigan Ave., Buffalo N.Y. 


ADVERTISER 
A state supervisor of schools 


TEACHERS writes us: “Will you kindly 


furnish me a large list of teachers for our schoo 
for the next year? I can have them appointed at once. 
We need them for all types of schools, but primarily 
for rural schools.” 

We also have immediate calls for teachers of auto. | 
mechanics, carpentry, painting, agriculture, Spanish 
and French. 

THE MUTUAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
1408 New York Avenue Washington, D. C. 


The Colored Teachers’ Bureau 


Will Help You Get a Better Paying Position. 
REGISTER NOW REASONABLE TERMS 


Address: Colored Teachers’ Bureau 


Box 28, Wilberforce, 0. 


Teachers Wanted 


In a secondary school with high standards following 
teachers are needed: 
Bible and Soctal Service. 
English and French. 
Sherthand and Expert Bookkeeper. 
Domestio Science aad Arts. 


Matren. 


Dressmaking, Taileriag and Millinery 
School north of Mason and Dixon Line. Only capable, 
cultured, experienced, Christian women n apply. 


Address, Secondary School, care ef The Crisis. 


why the Negre and Caucasian 
are mixing in spite of prejudice ? Then, read 
« From 
analysis 
writer 
a atyle 
language thoughts 
Arguments supported by the 
perigee Easily read. 
and give to your friends. 


$1.85. Agents waated. 
3640 State Stree 


Nig t, Chicage, Itt. 


Dept. A, Hayoe Boo 


Badges, Banners, Lodge Regalia 
For all Lodge and Church Societies 
CENTRAL REGALIA CO. 


JOS. L. JONES, Pres. 
N. E. Cer. 8th and Plam Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 


—— 


Telephone, Bering 7764 


ISADORE MARTIN 


Real Estate and Insurance 
Notary Public Mortgages 
6 North 42nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Central 266 
Main 220 


HARRY E, DAVIS 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW Nortrary Pustic 
202-206 Engineers Building Cleveland, Ohio 


BROWN S. SMITH 


ArTrToRNEY-AT-LAW 


Offices: Suite 802 Sykes Block 
Near Third and Hennepin 


Telephones: 


Minneapolis Minn. 
Tel. 8487 Fort Hill Cable Address, Epben 
EDGAR P. BENJAMIN 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-Law 
84 School Street Boston Mass. 
Telephone Connection 
W. Ashbie Hawkins George W. F. McMechen 
HAWKINS & McMECHEN 


Artrornrry-aT-Law 
21 East Saratoga Street Baltimore, Md. 


Mention Tux Crisis. 
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AGENTS aie 


Cigents Wanted everywhere fo supply the big 
demand for our high grade Calling Caria; 
Most fashionable styles of cards fox ladies 
or gentlemen, 100 for 50 cents. NVNa extra 
charge for address. Light, pleasant and Nery 
profitable spare time Wark. Outfit furnished. 
Prompt and dependable serice. Cree arders 
sent postpaid. “Wxite for samples and fexma. 
(Lddress: dS eWaithe of Chawning 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Indiana. ag MW) APS 
Write forterms iia Wall 


ONCE A USER ALWAYS A USER 
Mme C.J. Walker 
640 North West st. 


Indianapolis. 


ha = + I > DA 
APreparation that will do exactly as recommended i ' 5 pees % aN. igs fi 
Great Opportunity for Agents 


1000 AGENTS WANTED 
A New Photo Sensation 


Just send us any Photo of yourself, friend 
or relative and get a Beautiful Life Size 
Medallion Photo. We return the original. 
These Medallions must be seen to be ap- 


preciated, Sample Photos with agent’s sell- 


ing instructions, 50c, Photos of Madame 
Walker. We give lowest terms on Negro 
War Histories, Post Cards and Pictures. 
Write for agent’s terms, 


BETHEL ART CO. 
97fSouth Street | JAMAICA, N. Y, 


Mention Tus Caisis. YY eee ee) gee 
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Your Gold Tooth Polished 
Your White Teeth Bleached 
By Using Dr. WELTERS’ Antiseptic 


—TOOTH POWDER— 


Absolutely Free From Grit & Acid 
And Prevents Decay 
Ask your druggist. If he hasn't got it, ask him to 


order it for you. Send 27 Cents in Stamps 
for a full size package. 


The E. A. Welters’ Tooth Powder Co., Inc. 
410 BROAD ST. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Agents and Distributors Wanted 


Not an Ordinary Dentifrice but a Scientific Preparation Specially Prepared for Polishing “GOLD” 
in the Mouth, “BLEACHING” the Teeth and Preventing Decay. 


Patents secured on easy terms 


Write for particulars. 


JOS. H. STEWART, Attorney-at-Law, 
494 Louisiana Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


MAKE MONEY 
Selling THE CHALLENGE 


The World’s Great Negro Magazine 
It Fears Only God Write Fer Terms 


F R F EF FASHION BOOK 2305 7th Avenue, New York City 
MAILED 
UPON REQUEST Ff) Do You Favor Education? 


Real Human Hair 


All our wigs are 
hand made and 
strictly to order, 
from maker to 
wearer. 


} WIGS, Trans- . 
formations, switch- 
es, and Braids and 
all other articles of 
hair goods. 


No. €04—Price $10.50 


We carry the largest selection of Hair Dress- 
ers’ Tools. 


The celebrated Mme. Basm’s Preparations 
which makes the skin velvetlike, the hair 
silklike. 


Mme.Baum’s Mail Order House 


P. O. BOX 145, 
Penn. Terminal Station, New York City. 


When writing, mention this paper. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
POTVLVO ZOOL ALICMA 


Join the U. S. S. Literary — school for the masses. 
Instructive, entertaining, non-secret, non-sectarian. 
Intellectual and social uplift. Needed by everybody 
everywhere. Address National Literary Association, 
1280 You St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Dolls — Dolls — 


High grade colored dolls that you can depend on in 
natural brown colors at reasonable prices—also beau- 
tiful Negro calendars with colored children for a 
subject. These calendars come in a great number of 
subjects. We are now making them up for the trade 
also for home use. Our agents are doing well selling 
these goods. Send for proof and get started to making 
good money. Reliable selling agents wanted. 


All our goods are sold on their merits. 


OTIS H. GADSDEN , 
63 Park Row New York City 


ie WANTED 
Agents for THE CRISIS. Dignified Work 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Mention THE Crisis. to 


THE CRISIS 


HOTEL DALE} 


CAPE MAY, N. J. 


Comfort¥and Elegance without Extravagance 


This Magnificent Hotel, Located in 
the Heart of the Most Beautiful 
Seashore Resort in the World, 


is replete with every modern improvement, 
superlative in construction, appointments, serv- 
ice and refined patronage. Orchestra daily, 
garage, bath houses, tennis, etc., on premises. 
Special attention given to ladies and children 
Send for booklet. 

E. W. DALE, Owner 


SORE and TENDER 


Antiseptic Feot Powder, relieving excessive perspiration and 


offensive odors. 
Price 50 cents. By Mall 60 cents. 
DR. WILLIAM J. CARTER, Foot Specialist 
167 West (36th St. New York City. 


Farn $35.to S100. WEEKLY 


ou—yourself—can positively make $5 to $100 a week. 

Rab nar men, hustling, qnexgetios ambitious fellows, anxious to 
make money, who are willing to workwith me. Not for me, but 
with me, Are youthat kind? I want you toadvertise,sell and 
appoint local agents for the biggest. most sensational seller in 
oO years—thoe ROBINSON FOLDING BATH TUB. Demon- 
strating Tub Furnished. Here'san absolutely new invention 
—nothing like it. Makes instant appeal. Sells easily. Gives 
every homea modern, up-to-date bathroom in any part of the 
house. No plumbing, no water-works needed, Folds in small 
roll, handy as umbrella. Self-emptying, positively unleakable. 
Absolutely guaranteed for 10 years. member, fully 70 per 
cent of homes have no bath rooms, 


Sensational Sales Successes 


$400 
Bur 


a now.: I 
H. S. Robinson, Pres. 


binson Cabinet Mfg. Co. 
4976 Factories Building ; 


Toledo, Ohio 


ADVERTISER 
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Open June 20th. Closed September 10th 


THE OCEAN HOUSE 
Sea Isle City, N. J. 


This hotel is right on the ocean front. It 
has wide porches, large conservatory dining 
room where one has a beautiful view of the 
ocean while aw. Every room opens on 
the ocean, Special rates for July. Mrs. 
Lucy Lee, proprietor, 5 Plain St., Elmhurst, 
IL. I. Address after June Ist, Ocean House, 
ct Pome City, N. J. Bell telephone con- 
nection, 


Mrs. M. WATSON RUDD, 


154 West 13l1st St. New York City 
has placed upon the market her new 


ROSE NINON NUFEET POWDER 


It is especially recommended for soldiers, clerks, rail- 
road and factory employees, dancers and all persuns 
who are required to stand or walk to any extent. 


Agents Wanted—Write for particulars. 


SPEND YOUR VACATION AT 


Beautiful Idlewild 


The most wonderfully ideal spot where young and 
old cast aside for the time all the cares and worries 
of their strenuous, nerve-racking routine lives and 
romp and play once more as children and enjoy to the 
full nature in all her wondrous glory. The waters of 
the lake and surrounding trout streams are fairly 
teeming with game fish of the best varieties. 


Do you enjoy bathing, boating, fishing, hunting? 


Do you enjoy roaming through the woods picking 
wild flowers and wild berries? 


Do you want a place to go where you can build up 
your health, vitality, energy and business efficiency? 


Do you enjoy mingling with the active, thinking, 
progressive people of the day—people who do things? 
Do you belleve in progress and do you want to 
have a part in one of the most progressive move- 
ments of the time? Surely! / 


Then you will be interested in, and want to 
own a lot of your own in Beautiful Idlewild, / 
Michigan. If you act at once you can se- $ 
cure a beautiful Ict for only $30.00 each; / 8 
$6.00 cash; $1.00 per week. When your 


payments are completed the lot will be / 

transferred to you by an absolu > 

warranty deed with abstract show- / . . 
ing clear title. & 


Good live energetic / 2 
agents wanted 2 é Pes 
2 8 . r 


Idlewild Resort 4s* ¥ 


Company 


1110 Hartford Bldg ¢ 
So. Dearborn St. 
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KELLY MILLER’S HISTORY OF 
THE NEGRO IN THE WORLD WAR 


New Book Published July 19th, 1919 


THE KELLY MILLER HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAR is all that the 
title can possibly mean. The author takes up the Great Conflict, following it step 
by step through the thirty excellent chapters, including the Terms of the Armistice, 
and General Pershing’s full report to the War Department, and gives us the only 
condensed History of the Great War that is fair to the Negro Race. 


The Negro’s War for Democratization—He braces Himself and Claims to be the 
Champion of Democracy—Enters the Arena of Combat! The German Indigent— 
The South Sensitive—The North Quizzical—The Whole World Hesitant. 


The Negro in the Navy 


More than fifty pages of the Book de- 
voted to the ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
THE NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN 
NAVY—Guarding the Trans-Atlantic 
Route to France—Battling the Submarine 
Peril—The Best Sailors in any Navy in 
the World—Making a Navy in Three 
Months from Negro Stevedores and 
Laborers—Wonderful Accomplishments of 
Our Negro Yeomen and Yeowomen. 


ef Negre Soldiers, 50 


50 Pages 
Pages of other appropriate and In- 


teresting pictures. 


AGENTS WANTED 


The Book is a RECORD BREAKER! 

Send 25 cents for a prospectus—It will be the best investment you ever 
made—Grasp the Opportunity of Making Money faster than you have ever done 
before! 

Our agents are sending us thousands of. orders weekly—There will be A MIL- 
LION copies of the book sold during the next six months and A MILLION DOL- 
LARS profit made by agents—Are you going to get your share? Many Agents 
are leaving high salaried positions to canvass! 

We will quote you agent’s prices that will surprise you—Our agents consider a 
day lost when they fail to make at least $10—Get in touch with us and let us tell 
you about our liberal terms, large profits and free book offers. 

The Negro Turns the Tide at Chateau Thierry—He Helps Hurl Back the Hordes 
of the Hun—Wins His Place and Right to a Voice in the Affairs of Mankind against 
Prejudice, Ridicule, Race Hatred and almost Insurmountable Obstacles! 7 

Kelly Miller, Dean of Howard University, residing in Washington, D. C., the 
friend of Government officials in the National Capital, is the best prepared Negro 
to give a complete record of what the soldiers and sailors of his race have accom- 
plished in the World War for Human Rights. It is the most satisfactory and im- 
partial War History yet written. 

The book is bound in durable cloth, with substantial head band, price $2.50. 
In full Kerotol Morocco (similar to cut) $3.25. Copy mailed to any address upon 
receipt of the price. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


AUSTIN JENKINS CO. 


523 9th St, WASHINGTON, D. C. 443 South Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
(Address the nearer Office) , , The Largest Publishers of special books for Negroes. 


Mention Tux Custis. 
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SEP 10 19197 
* fees 


September 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 1919 TEN CENTS A COPY 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 


siden 
MOORFIBTD "STOREY JOHN see "SHILLADY 
Chairman foard of Directors Director of Publications and Research 
MARY WHITE OVINGTON DR. W. E. B. DUBOIS 
Acting Treasurer Field Secretary 
MAJOR J. E. SPINGARN JAMES WELDON JOHNSON 


Assistant Secretary 
WALTER F. WHITE 
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FACING FACTS— 


The war is ended—the peace terms signed by Germany—President Wilson 
is home again after fighting for the rights of the oppressed peoples of 
Europe— 


YET IN AMERICA— 


Thirty-six Negroes are known to have been lynched since the armistice 
was signed last November—one of them a woman—six of the others lynched 
by being burned at the stake. 


Negroes are disfranchised in whole or in part in at least fourteen states of 
the Union. 


Negroes are “Jim-Crowed” in all states of the South. 
Negroes are deprived of their just share of school funds. 
Negroes are robbed and exploited and then dared to resent it. 


Negroes are kept out of lucrative and dignified positions in many instances 
for no other reason than their color. 


DO YOU BELIEVE THAT DEMOCRACY IS ONLY FOR THE 
WHITE RACE? 


If you do, then you should not be a member of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 


But, if you believe that justice and freedom belong to all races then you 
should be a member. 


HELP END THE FARCE MASQUERADING AS DEMOCRACY 
BY JOINING THE ASSOCIATION WHICH IS FIGHTING 
TO END DISCRIMINATION BECAUSE OF RACE— 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF COLORED PEOPLE National Office, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


The CRISIS is sent without further charge to members paying two dollara or more. | 


sae J. E. Spingarn, Acting Treasurer, 
0 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


| I enclose §.......... in payment of membership dues for one year in the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, with the stipulation that one 

dollar of any amount remitted herewith in excess of one dollar is for one year’s sub- 

| scription to THE CRISIS. 


Name ; | 
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LABOR NUMBER 


THE CRISIS 


A RECORD OF THE DARKER RACES 


ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE, AT 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. CON- 
DUCTED BY W. E. BURGHARDT DU BOIS; AUGUSTUS GRANVILLE DILL, BUSINESS 


MANAGER 
PICTURES 
Page 
COVER. A Drawing. Laura Wheeler. 
MEN OF THE MONTH........... ccc ccccnccccce cece essssecses 245 
NEGRO: LABORERS: 66-866 6b 8 SSE eR CHEN 0 SEES 8S OS 250-251 
SOL: BUTLER: 635.650.3 o45 5 64 Be he Se ee ee eh es 255 
THE EMBASSY FROM ABYSSINIA...........ccccccceene ere icacee at at 258 
ARTICLES 
THE OPPORTUNITY OF NEGRO LABOR. Dr. George E. Haynes...... 236 
AN APPEAL TO BLACK FOLK. The Secretary of Labor............ +239 
THE NEGRO AND THE LABOR UNION. AnN. A.A. C. P. Report.... 239 
THE RIOTS. An N. A. A. C. P. Investigation. ............020cccee. 241 
DEPARTMENTS 

OPINION 5nd heist piensawacdawlinseiecinatees Ease ents earaaeneaes 231 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED 

PEOPLE ox. iod nd aah are he Sods, SoS. WE Oe a a ag Bae es 239 
MEN OF THE MONTH... 1... ccc cc cccccc cn ne cece ececececnecccns 244 
THE. LOOKING: GLASS oii oiseee ee bk he OE EARS BOREAS ORS 246 
THE -HORIZON) oleh Soro es a ee hi ee ewe ees 252 


COMING ISSUES OF THE CRISIS 


. The October CRISIS will be our annual Children’s Number. Pictures must reach us before 
eptember 


The November CRISIS will begin our Tenth Year. With that issue the size will be increased 
to sixty-eight pages and the price to One Dollar and a Half a year, Fifteen Cents a copy. 


The December CRISIS will be our annual Christmas Number. 


TEN CENTS A COPY; ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS TWENTY-FIVE CENTS EXTRA 
RENEWALS: The date of expiration of each subscription is printed on the wrapper. When 
the subscription is due, a blue renewal! blank is enclosed. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: The address of a subscriber can be changed as often as desired. 
In ordering a change of address, both the old and the new address must be given. Two weeks’ 
notice is required. 

_MANUSCRIPTS and drawings relating to colored people are desired. They must be accom- 
panied by return postage. If found unavailable they will be returned. 


Entered as second class matter November 2, 1910, at the post office at New York, New York, 
under the Act of March 8, 1879. 


> 
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National Training School 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 
A School for the Training of Colored Young 


Men and Women for Service 


Though it is young in history, the Institution feels a just pride in the work thus 
far accomplished, for its graduates are already filling many responsible positions 
thus demonstrating the aim of the school to train men and women for useful 


citizenship. 


DEPARTMENTS ALREADY ESTABLISHED 


The Grammar School 

The Academy 

The School of Arts and Sciences 
The Department of Music 


The Teacher T De ent 
The Divinity School = ite 

The Commercial Department 

The Department of Home Economics 


The Department of Social Service 


NEXT TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 22, 1919 
For further information and Catalog, address 
President James E. Shepard, Durham, North Carolina 


Wilberforce University 


Wilberforce, Ohio 
(Established 1856) 


The school with the recogrized 
Military Department. A strong and 


thoivugh course in Military Science . 


and Tactics given all male students, 
by regular U. S. officer. Graduates 
in great demand by U. S. Govern- 
ment for selected service. Given 
quota of 20 men for Fourth Officers’ 
Training Camp, Ft. Dodge, Ia. 
Courses of Study—College (Scien- 
tific, Classical and Educational) ; Nor- 
mal (Elementary and _ Industrial 
Teachers) and Vocational; Theologi- 
cal (Regular and English); Academy 
—Four years with diploma. $40,000.00 
gymnasium just completed. 


School opens September, 1919. For 
information address 
W. S. SCARBOROUGH, 
President. 


The Cheyney Train- 
ing School for 


Teachers 


CHEYNEY, PENNA. 


A normal school of high grade for 
young colored men and women of good 
abilities, who desire to prepare them- 
selves to be teachers. Courses include 
the regular academic and professional 
subjects, and special departments in do- 
mestic art, domestic science, manual 
training and agriculture. Board and 
tuition $125. Next regular term begins 
Thursday, September 18, 1919. Summer 
school for teachers in active service, 
four weeks beginning July 1. Board and 
tuition for the month $20.00. For fur- 
ther particulars and catalog § write 
Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal, Chey- 
ney, Penna. 


Mention THE Crisis. 
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Atlanta University 


Is beautifully located in tho-City of Atlanta, Ga. 
The courses of study include ae School, Normal 
School and College, with Man training and do- 
mestic science. Among the teachers are graduates 
of Yale, Harvard, Dartmouth and Wellesley. Fifty 
years of suocessful work have been completed. 
Students eome from all parts of the south. Grad- 
uates are almost universally successful, 


For further information address 
President EDWARD T. WARE 
__ATLANTA, GA. 


Virginia Union University 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Three Departments, College, The- 
ological and High School. Work 
of highest grade. Pre-medical 
course in College. Thoroughness 
‘and accuracy emphasized. New 
year begins September 2oth. For 
information address the Presi- 
dent. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Beautiful over! the city. Comfortable 
buildings with i modern ris aia faculty; 
vigorous, religious ere; excellent Library and 
athletics, Admission 


Courses of Study: 
Domestio Science, Publio Speaking, Musio; 
Pre-Academy, Seventh and Elghth Grades. 
Academy or High School, four years with diploma. 
Pre-Medical, two years above academy. 
Normal, two years above academy with diploma. 
Colleges, four years with AB degree. 
Fiftieth year opens September 24, 1919. 


Expenses, $15.00 per month will cover all necessary 
expenses, 
HARRY ANDREWS KING, President. 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Beautiful Situation. Healthful Location. 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
Splendid Intelloctual Atmosphere. 
Noted for Honest and Thorough Work. 
Institution offers full courses in the follow- 
ing departments: Oollege, Normal, High 
School, Grammar School, Domestio Science 
and Industrial. 
Good water, steam heat, electric lights, 
natural drainage, splendid dormitories. Ex- 
penses very reasonable, 


For catalog and other information address 


MARSHALL, TEXAS 
Recognized as a college of the First Class b Texas 
aad ‘Coulslana State Boards of Education. Ba 
Yale and Columbia represented on its faculty; stu- 
dents gathered from ten different states. 
Strongest Music t in the West 
W. DOGAN, President 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 
(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GA. 


College, Academy, Divinity School 


An institution famous within recent years 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly develop- 
ment—the only institution in the far South 
devoted solely to the education of Negro 
young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A, 
athletics, all live features. 

For information, address 


JOHN HOPE, President. 


FISK UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Founded 1866 
Thorough Literary, Scientific, Educational, 
Musical and Social Science Courses. Pioneer 
in Negro music. Special study in Negro life. 


Ideal and sanitary buildings and grounds. 
Well-equipped Science building. 

Christian home life. 

High standard of independent manhood and 
womanhood. For literature, etc., write 


FAYETTE AVERY McKENZIE, President 


BIDDLE UNIVERSITY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


course is the for entrance to the first year 
of the High 00! 

The School of Arts and Sciences offers two courses 
of study, the and the Scientific. In the 
ecientific, is substituted for Greek or Latin. 
The entrance requirement for the Freshman Class is 
15 units of High School work. 

The cal Th aera ale ag 
Greek and H others, 


Fer terther Information, addrees 


eat H. L. ° 
Charliette, N. read 


Morris Brown University 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Co-Educational 


The largest institution of learning in the South 
owned and controlled by Negroes. aculty of epecial- 
ists, trained in some of the best universities in the 
North and in the South. Noted for high standard of 
scholarship; industrial emphasis and positive Chris- 
tian influence. Well equipped dormitories; sane 
athletics under faculty supervision. Expenses rea- 
sonable. Location central and healthful 

Departments: Theology, College Preparatory, Nor- 
mal, Commercial, Musical, Domestic Science, Nurse 
Training, Sewing, Printing and Tailoring. 

First Semester begins September 10, 1919. 


For further information address 
W. A. FOUNTAIN, President 
8. FLIPPER, Chairman Trustee 


BISHOP J. Beasd. 


Mention THe Cariszrg, 
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MEDICAL COLLEGE OF HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
Next Session Opens October 1, 1919 


THE CRISIS ADVERTISER 


ADMISSION 
Candidates for admission must be graduates of approved Colleges or Scientific 
Schools with two years of instruction, ape | laboratory work, in physics, 
r 


chemistry and biology, English, mathematics and 
of recognized high schools with two years of instruction, includin 
bib in physics, chemistry and biology, English, mathematics an 


rman. 


ench or German, or graduates 
laboratory 
French or 


INSTRUCTION 
The course of instruction occupies four years, and especial emphasis is laid 
upon practical work in the laboratories, in the wards of the Freedman’s Hospital 


and in the Dispensary. 


Full corps of instructors, well equipped laboratories, unexcelled hospital 


facilities. 


The Medical College is rated in Class A by the Council on Medical Educa- 


tion of the American 
American Medical Colleges. 


edical Association and is a member of the Association of 
Recognized b 
HE DENTAL 


the Conjoint Board of England. 
OLLEGE 


Requires for admission the completion of a recognized four-year high school 


course. 
practical work. 


The course of instruction occupies four years. 


Unexcelled facilities for 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL COLLEGE 
Requires for admission the completion of a recognized four-year high school 
course. The course of instruction occupies three years and leads to the degree of 


Pharmaceutical Chemist. 


The annual announcement, application blanks and additional information con- 
cerning either course may be obtained by addressing 


WILLIAM C. McNEILL, Secretary 


Fifth and W Streets, N.W., 


A. & T. COLLEGE 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


The NEGRO AGRICULTURAL and TECH- 
NICAL COLLEGE offers to the Negro youth 
of the state opportunities that none can 
afford to neglect. 


1. The English Department offers practical 
courses in Literary Training. 

2. Mechanical graduates and undergradu- 
ates take high rank in Mechanical pursuits 
such as Carpentry, Bricklaying, Plastering, 
Blacksmithing, Auto-Mechanics and Broom- 
making, etc. 

‘ he Agricultural Department gives stu- 
dents carefully arranged work both in theo- 
retical and practical branches of agriculture, 
as Dairying, Greenhouse Work, Poultry, Bee 
Culture, Field Crops, etc. 

4. The Teacher Training Department pre- 
pares young men to meet the demands for 
trained industrial teachers. Graduates will 
find a useful and remunerative field. 

5. The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
under direct supervision of U. S. Officers gives 
Physical and Military Training. Free uni- 
forms in four years (4) worth about $160.00, 
and those who successfylly and satisfactorily 
complete the first two years work cash fees 
allowed amounting to over $100.00 annually. 
Graduates from this division will be eligible 
for a commission from the President of the 
United States for position as Second Lieu- 
tenants in the U. S. Army. 

6. Night School for those who cannot at- 
tend the Day Classes. 

Fall Term begins September Ist, 1919. 
Lodging capacity limited to 150 | students. 
Those preferring to room on campus. should 
arrange l.odging Reservations at once. 

lor further information, address 


J. B. DUDLEY, President 


Washington, D. C. 


THE FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE 


TALLAHASSEE - - - FLORIDA 
NATHAN B. YOUNG, President 


DEPARTMENTS: 


1. Academic 
a. High School. 
b. Normal School. 
c. College. 
d. Music. 
2. Agricultural. 
a. General. 
Vocational. 
3. Mechanic Arts 
a. Technical. 
b. Vocational. 
4. Home Economics 
a. Domestic Arts. 
b. Domestic Scienee. 
c. Nurse-Training. 
EQUIPMENT: 
I. 250 Acres. 
2. 21 Buildings. 
3. 42 Officers of Instruction and 
Administration. 


Mention Tue Crisis, 


THE CRISIS 


Vol. 18—No. 5 


SEPTEMBER, 1919 


Whole No. 107 


LET US REASON TOGETHER 
Sm ROTHERS we are on the 
Great Deep. We have cast 
off on the vast voyage which 


For three centuries we have suf- 
fered and cowered. No race ever 
gave Passive Resistance and Submis- 
sion to Evil longer, more piteous trial. 
Today we raise the terrible weapon 
of Self-Defense. When the murderer 
comes, he shall not longer strike us 
in the back. When the armed lynch- 
ers gather, we too must gather 
armed. When the mob moves, we 
propose to meet it with bricks and 
clubs and guns. ; 

But we must tread here with sol- 
emn caution. We must never let 
justifiable self-defense against indi- 
viduals become blind and lawless of- 
fense against all white folk. We 
must not seek reform by violence. 
We must not seek Vengeance. 
“Vengeance is Mine,” saith the Lord; 
or to put it otherwise, only Infinite 
Justice and Knowledge can assign 
blame in this poor world, and we our- 
selves are sinful men, struggling des- 
perately with our own crime and ig- 
norance. We must defend ourselves, 
our homes, our wives and children 
against the lawless without stint or 
hesitation ; but we must carefully and 
scrupulously avoid on our own part 
bitter and unjustifiable aggression 
against anybody. 

This line is difficult to draw. In 
the South the Police and Public Opin- 
ion back the mob and the least resist- 
ance on the part of the innocent black 
victim is nearly always construed as 
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} will lead to Freedom or Death. 


Kile DION 


VEB Du Bois 


a lawless attack on society and gov- 
ernment. In the North the Police and 
the Public will dodge and falter, but 
in the end they will back the Right 
when the Truth is made clear to them. 

But whether the line between just 
resistance and angry retaliation is 
hard or easy, we must draw it care- 
fully, not in wild resentment, but in 
grim and sober consideration; and 
then back of the impregnable fortress 
of the Divine Right of Self-Defense, 
which is sanctioned by every law of 
God and man, in every land, civilized 
and uncivilized, we must take our un- 
faltering stand. 

Honor, endless and undying Honor, 
to every man, black or white, who in 
Houston, East St. Louis, Washington 
and Chicago gave his life for Civil- 
ization and Order. 

If the United States is to be a Land 
of Law, we would live humbly and 
peaceably in it—working, singing, 
learning and dreaming to make it and 
ourselves nobler and better; if it is 
to be a Land of Mobs and Lynchers, 
we might as well die today as tomor- 
row. 

“And how can man die better 

“Than facing fearful odds 
“For the ashes of his fathers 

“And the temples of his gods?” 


LABOR OMNIA VINCIT 
ABOR conquers all things— 
but slowly, O, soslowly. Ever 
: the weary worldlings seek 
4 some easier, quicker way— 
the Way of Wealth, of Privilege, of 
Chance, of Power; but in the end all 
that they get—Food, Raiment, Palace 
and Pleasure—is the result of Toil, 
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but not always of their own toil. The 
great cry of world Justice today is 
that the fruit of toil go to the Laborer 
who produces it. In this labor of 
Production we recognize effort of all 
sorts—lifting, digging, carrying, 
measuring, thinking, foreseeing; but 
we are refusing to recognize Chance, 
Birth or Monopoly as just grounds 
for compelling men to serve men. 

In this fight for Justice to Labor 
the Negro looms large. In Africa 
and the South Seas, in all the Amer- 
icas and dimly in Asia he is a mighty 
worker and potentially, perhaps, the 
mightiest. But of all laborers cheated 
of their just wage from the world’s 
dawn to today, he is the poorest and 
bloodiest. 

In the United States he has taken 
his fastest forward step, rising from 
owned slave to tied serf, from servant 
to day laborer, from scab to half-rec- 
ognized union man in less than a 
century. Armies, mobs, lynchers, 
laws and customs have opposed him, 
yet he lurches forward. His very so- 
called indolence is his dimly-conceived 
independence; his singing soul is his 
far-flaming ideal; and nothing but or- 
ganized and persistent murder and 
violence can prevent him from be- 
coming in time the most efficient la- 
boring force in the modern world. 

Meantime, in the world. round him, 
the battle of Industrial Democracy is 
being fought and the white laborers 
who are fighting it are not sure 
whether they want their black fellow- 
laborer as ally or slave. If they could 
make him a slave, they probably 
would; but since he can underbid 
their wage, they slowly and reluc- 
tantly invite him into the union. But 
can they bring themselves inside the 
Union to regard him as a man—a 
fellow-voter, a brother? 

No—not yet. And there lies the 
most stupendous labor problem of the 
twentieth century—transcending the 
problem of Labor and Capital, of 
Democracy, of the Equality of Women 


CRISIS 


—for it is the problem of the Equal- 
ity of Humanity in the world as 
against white domination of black 
and brown and yellow serfs. 


THE BLACK MAJORITY 
EVERAL times THE CRISIS 
has engaged the fickle atten- 
tions of the United States 

d Congress. The last occasion 
was when Senator James Reed, of 
Missouri, discovered to his horror 
that the proposed League of Nations 
would have seventeen “colored” and 
only fifteen “white” nations: 

“First, How will Senators from the 
South who represent states which 
have contended that the white race 
alone is fit to control the destiny of 
the States of America, who have, 
therefore, contended that the black 
man of the South should not be per- 
mitted to cast his individual ballot to 
be counted against the ballot of the 
white man—how can they contend 
that Liberia, Haiti, and other Negro 
or semi-Negro nations should be per- 
mitted to sit at the council table of 
the world and each cast a vote equal 
to that of the United States? 

“And, Senators, you will have that 
question to answer to your people; 
and at that point, to show you that 
it is a living question and that you 
are playing with fire, I call your at- 
tention to THE CRISIS, a Negro pub- 
lication, which, I understand, is a 
paper of wide influence and power. 
I read an editorial from the May 
number. . 

“How shrewdly this man has . 
looked into the situation! I venture 
to say that the majority of the men 
in this room did not anticipate that 
truth. 

““*What we cannot accomplish be- 
fore the choked conscience of Amer- 
ica, we have an infinitely better 
chance to accomplish before the or- 
ganized public opinion of the world. 
Peace for us is not simply relief from 
wars like the past, but relief from the 
specter of the great war of races, 


OPINION 


which will be absolutely inevitable 
unless the selfish nations of white 
civilization are curbed by a great 
world congress, in which black and 
white and yellow sit and speak and 
act. The refusal to adopt the Jap- 
anese race equality amendmeut is 
deplorable, but it is an argument for, 
and not against, a nation of nations. 
It is the beginning of a mighty end.’ 

“Chew on that quid in your reflec- 
tive moments, you men of the South!” 

But McKellar, of Tennessee, 
brushes all this pleasantiy aside: 
“The argument is idle. I think the 
Senators from South Carolina and 
Mississippi will compare favorably 
with the Representatives of other 
States in this body, regardless of the 
black majority in each of these 
States.” 

But can Mississippi and South Car- 
olina forever disregard the “Black 
Majority”? Can the dark majority 
of mankind always be ruled by the 
white minority? And if not, will not 
a little thinking and forbearance now 
save a world full of future strife 
and horror? 

At any rate, the dark people of the 
world have this grim satisfaction: 
The white world will be so busy fight- 
ing and hating itself during the next 
century that it will have scant leisure 
to keep black folk in their place. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION 

HE American Legion is com- 
posed, as President Wilson 
tells us, of “the men who have 
served in the Army, Navy and 

Marine Corps, and who are now band- 

ing together to preserve the splendid 

traditions of that service.” 

The Legion was formed at prelimi- 
nary meetings, held in Paris and St. 
Louis, and sought to settle the inevi- 
table color question by giving all au- 
thority as to admitting posts to the 
state bodies. The South promised 
faithfully to treat Negroes fairly. As 
a result, in South Carolina “our com- 
mittee was told flatly by the Exe- 
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cutive Committee of the state organ- 
ization that it was a white man’s or- 
ganization and that Negroes would 
not be admitted.” In Louisiana, Ne- 
groes were also excluded; but Vir- 
ginia caps the climax by offering to 
admit Negroes on condition that 

Officers of state organization be 
elected by whites. 

Executive Committee be elected by 
whites. 

Time and place of meeting be fixed 
by whites. 

Delegates to national convention to 
be appointed in “ equitable” 
manner between whites and 
blacks by the Executive Commit- 
tee. 

Constitution may be amended by 
two-thirds vote of whites. 

This action and other considera- 
tions have given impetus to several 
all-Negro veteran associations,—The 
Grand Army of Americans in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; The League for Democ- 
racy in New York; and The Ameri- 
can Alliance in Richmond. There is 
room and work for such colored bod- 
ies, but every Negro soldier and 
sailor should fight to join the Amer- 
ican Legion. Do not give up the bat- 
tle. Organize throughout the North 
and South. In the North there will 
be little, if any, opposition. In the 
South every subterfuge will be 
sought, but force the fight. Make 
the Bourbons refuse in writing, and 
then take the question to the national 
convention. Do not help the rascals 
to win by giving up. 

SIGNS FROM THE SOUTH 
(e HERE are signs—faint and 


,3 
. 

. 

. 


0) few, but hopeful—that the 


#| South is slowly learning the 
Bx)! inevitable lesson that no true 
democracy can be confined to a sex 
or a race and live. 

In Putnam County, Ga., because a 
Negro made “some insulting remarks 
about serving white people and not 
Serving a Negro,” the enraged whites 
burned five Negro churches, two Ne- 
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gro schools and one schoolhouse. Im- 
mediately the more decent whites of- 
fered $1,100 reward for the criminals 
and started a fund of $5,000 toward 
rebuilding. Of course, no one will 
ever be punished for the arson, but 
the. comniunity did speak out in clear 
condemnation. 

In Alabama, twelve men have been 
convicted as lynchers—two to long 
jail terms. This is excellent, but we 
must add that the victim was a white 
‘foreigner and the lynchers were ig- 
norant fishermen without wealth or 
: influence. 

-..Finally, in Washington County, 
Miss., Sheriff Alexander writes to the 
‘public concerning a colored prisoner: 
“T have been asked by the Governor 
of the State if I wished to remove 
Williams from the county for safe- 
keeping, or if I desired assistance 
from him in the protection of him. 
I have replied that I did not wish 
to remove the Negro and that I 
~ needed no outside help to protect 


“No friends of mine, and I count the 
citizens of Washington County my 
friends, will attempt to take a pris- 
oner out of my hands, and no man 
who is not a friend of mine and of 
law and order can do it.” 


FORWARD — 


E black folk easily drift 
into intellectual provin- 
cialism. We know our 
problem and tend to rad- 
ical thought in its solution, but do 
we strive to know the problems of 
other forward forging groups whose 
difficulties are inevitably intertwined 
with ours? 

Here, for instance, is the question 
of the ownership of public utilities— 
the railroads, the telegraph and tele- 
phone and the street cars—utilities 
used largely, if not primarily, by the 
working class, and businesses which 
have yielded immense fortunes to pri- 
vate owners in the past. 
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What do we think of these ques- 
tions—are we studying them? Are 
we intelligent on the facts? Do we 
know that the United States is al- 
most the only civilized country that 
does not own its railroads and wires, 
and that the municipal ownership of 
street transportation is widespread? 


Or take the battle of North Dakota 
under the Non-Partisan League; are 
we swallowing easily the gossip of a 
prejudiced press, or do we realize 
that these western farmers are res- 
olutely grappling with the mightiest 
problem of present-day life—how to 
prevent the necessities of the poor 
from being simply the opportunity 
of predatory wealth to amass dan- 
gerous fortunes? North Dakota is 
putting her government into the busi- 
ness of banking and publishing, run- 
ning grain elevators and stockyards, 
packing-houses and flour mills and 
overseeing mines. Will she fail? 
Perhaps, but her efforts are worth 
watching, and failure never yet 
proved wrong right. 


Beyond these questions lie the Suf- 
fering Groups—lIreland, India, Rus- 
sia. 

From long tradition—since the 
draft riots of the Civil War—Ne- 
groes have had no sympathy with the 
Irish. But they must not rest in this 
unreason. Let every colored man 
read this month a history of Ireland. 
If he does not rise from it bitter with 
English cruelty and hypocrisy, he is 
callous indeed. 


The cry of oppressed India sounds 
right in our own land in the persist- 
ent attempts of England to secure the 
transportation of Hindus accused of 
the treason of trying to make their 
country free. 


And, finally, the one new Idea of 
the World War—the idea which may 
well stand in future years as the one 
thing that made the slaughter worth 
while—is an Idea which we are like 
to fail to know because it is today 
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hidden under the maledictions hurled 
at Bolshevism. 

It is not the murder, the anarchy, 
the hate, which for years under Czar 
and Revolution have drenched this 
weary land, but it is the vision of 
great dreamers that only those who 
work shall vote and rule. 


THE CRISIS 


a URING the existence of THE 
CRISIS (November, 1910, to 
| July 1, 1919) there have been 
sold 3,885,899 copies of the 
magazine. The average net-paid 
monthly circulation has been as fol- 
lows: 


D 
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The total monthly net-paid circu- 


lation in 1919 has been: 


ervoeevneaevneevvnevre ae eee 


83,000 copies 
85,000 ‘‘ 


February ......-ccccenceee 

MOTOR 64 dp sissaat a ¥en ns 92,900 ‘ 

ADE eae cine Geese ee ree 97,000 ‘ 
, Ae ee ere er 100,000 ‘ 

DUNO. 6c kaw vet S Sa eh tees 104,000 ‘“ 


The annual cash income has in- 
-ereased from $6,572 in 1911 to $23,- 
865 in 1915, and $57,367 in 1918. 
This year the income will probably 
reach $72,000. 

These figures are gratifying and 
impressive, but the cost of publica- 
tion is also high: 55% of our expense 
is for publishing, which includes pa- 
per, printing, engraving, binding, 
etc.; 23.9% goes for salaries; 10.6% 


for postage; 8.3% for general ex- 


penses, including rent; and 2.2% for 
stationery and supplies. 

THE CRISIS costs a dime; five cents 
of that goes to the agent; the other 
five cents goes a little over half to 
the publisher, nearly a quarter to the 
employees and of the other little less 
than a quarter, half goes to postage 
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and half to general expenses, sta- 
tionery and supplies. 

The number of employees of THE 
CRISIS has been gradually increased, 
but we have not yet as many as we 
ought to have for the handling of 
the work. In the office there are at 
present twelve employees, including 
the Editor and the Business Man- 
ager. Two or three extra persons 
are brought in to help in the mailing. 
In the field there is a force of 1,200 
agents. 

The expenditure for postage has 
increased rapidly during the last few 
years. In 1913 we spent $1,615 for 
postage; in 1916 we spent $2,042; in 
1918, $4,559. During six months of 
1919 we have spent $3,618, which 
means that for the year our expen- 
diture will be about $7,000. 

This represents not simply an in- 
crease in the amount of mailing, but 
a large increase in the mailing rates. 

The increase in the various items 
of publishing has been large: The 
cover paper a year ago cost $8.00 per 
hundred and now costs $9.50; the 
inside stock formerly cost $6.80 and 
now costs $7.25. In December, 1917, 
composition and presswork increased 
10% ; in November, 1918, it increased 
20% upon this. Binding which was 
$2.30 per thousand in October, 1917, 
now costs $5.25 per thousand. 

This means that the margin be- 
tween income and expense is not only 
dangerously narrow, but that any in- 
crease in our size necessitates in- 
crease in price. 

In November, therefore, we are 
adding sixteen pages to our size. 
This will mean more illustrations, 
poetry and fiction as a permanent 
feature, and above all, one or two 
solid articles monthly on historical 
or sociological subjects affecting the 
Negro. 

May we ask that our increase to 
$1.50 a year and 15 cents a copy will 
not cause us to lose a single one of 
our 105,000 buyers? 


_ gemi-skilled and _ skilled. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF NEGRO LABOR 
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Ae is probably facing the great- 
est agricultural, industrial and com- 
mercial expansion in her history. For this 
purpose, there must be labor, unskilled, 
The cessation of 
‘immigration during the war and the emi- 
gration of aliens now give no promise of an 
adequate supply of laborers from abroad. 
The Negro people furnish the largest po- 
tential supply available. This situation of- 
fers the long-sought economic opportunity 
for the Negro work- 
er. It emphasizes, 
. however, questions 
of relations of white 
workers, white em- 
ployers and Negro 
workers on terms of 
full justice and op- 
portunity. In the 
light of recent riots 
and the question 
of Negroes in the 
Chicago stockyards, 
these statements 
may seem too opti- 
mistic. But a brief 
sketch of the facts 
given here will indi- 
cate some of the 
grounds for faith. 
Let us look more 
in detail at the 
facts: America faces 
a great economic ex- 
pansion. She has 
already been called 
upon to furnish sup- 
plies for rebuilding 
and feeding Europe. The markets of Afri- 
ca, Asia and South America are open to 
her as never before. The home market, 
after the self-denials of war, is calling for 
the products of the factory and the farm. 
To build and command ships, to produce 
raw materials from the fields, the forests 
and the mines, and to manufacture for the 
markets, call for laborers. 

An adequate labor supply is not available 
through foreign immigration. At the close 
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of the war America was more than three 
millions short of immigrant laborers. To- 
day, aliens in this country are going back to 
Europe by the thousands, as fast as they 
can get passports and ocean passage. In- 
vestigations of the Department of Labor 
have shown that in many cities fully 50 per 
cent of aliens plan to return to their na- 
tive lands. Many of them are going be- 
cause they have not heard from their re- 
latives during the war. Others desire to 
settle the estates of 
relatives killed in 
the war, or to gain 
land and other op- 
portunities under 
their new govern- 
ments. Furthermore, 
there is a strong 
pressure for addi- 
tional laws restrict- 
ing immigration. 
Mexican, Chinese 
and Japanese labor- 
ers are already ex- 
cluded from the 
United States. 

The Negro work- 
ers of the Nation, 
who form about one- 
seventh of the total 
working population, 
constitute an import- 
ant available source 
of labor from which 
to meet the increas- 
ing demands of ag- 
riculture, industry 
and commerce. Al- 
ready in at least six states, where Negroes 
are an important labor factor, there is a 
labor shortage. 

An important change in the occupational 
condition of Negro workers took place dur- 
ing the war and seems likely to continue. 
Preceding the war the large majority of 
Negro workers were engaged in domestic 
and personal service and in agricultural 
pursuits. They found then a much more 
restricted opportunity in trade and trans- 
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portation and manufacturing and mechan- 
ical pursuits than during and since the war. 
During the war the doors to industrial oc- 
cupations swung open, particularly in the 
iron and steel industries, in foundries, in 
slaughtering and meat packing plants, in 
automobile and automobile accessory plants, 
in brick and clay product industries, in coke- 
making and in coal mines. 


The shifting of large numbers of work-| 


ers, white and colored, from agriculture to 
industry has created a shortage of labor 
on the farm. Planters and farmers are, 
therefore, having to offer increased induce- 
ments in wages and other terms for tenants 
and laborers. Some land owners are offer- 
ing to Negroes land ownership on adjoin- 
ing tracts, as a means of securing part- 
time workers for their own land. 

With the coming of these economic oppor- 
tunities for which the Negro has waited and 
worked, there arises, naturally, the question 
of practical plans for successfully grasp- 
ing these opportunities. The entrance of 
the Negro into these new fields of work in- 
volves far-reaching questions of his rela- 
tionship with white employers and white 
workers. These questions must be met and 
successfully solved in the local community 
on the basis of standards and needs of the 
wage-earners of the nation, white and black. 


The Department of Labor took steps dur- 
ing the war to secure the co-operation and 
help of the three group interests involved 
in adjusting such questions. The Secretary 
of Labor stated as the basic principle of 
the plans that since Negroes constitute 
about one-seventh of the wage-earners of 
the United States, it seems only reasonable 
and right that they should have represen- 
tation in council when matters affecting 
their welfare are being considered and de- 
cided. 

The plans pursued recognized also that 
the majority of Negro workers are em- 
ployed by white employers on jobs or in 
occupations with white workers, and that 
the racial difference is the occasion for 
fears, misunderstandings, prejudices and 
suspicions, thus producing problems calling 
for action on a co-operative basis and in 
the light of national standards and ideals. 
These local questions have a national bear- 
ing on the welfare of wage-earners, white 
and colored; on the interests of employers 
and on the interests of all the people. 

Following out these principles, the De- 
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partment of Labor formed co-operative Ne- 
gro Workers’ Advisory Committees by 
states, counties and cities. Serving upon 
these committees were representatives of 
Negro wage-earners and, either upon them 
or co-operating with them, white employers 
and, wherever possible, white wage-earners. 
In this way, connecting links were estab- 
lished between white workers, white em- 
ployers and the existing organizations of 
Negro workers, such as churches, lodges, 
labor unions, women clubs, betterment 
agencies, etc., through which the feelings, 
desires and activities of Negro workers are 
expressed. 


To make these committees effective in 
each state, the Secretary appointed Super- 
visors of Negro Economics. The Woman 
in Industry Service of the Department ap- 
pointed two national agents to look after 
the interests of colored women in industry. 
Through these co-operative advisory com- 
mittees the welfare of Negro wage-earners 
was advanced and amicable and helpful re- 
lations were established with white employ- 
ers and white workers in ten states and 
about 250 localities. 


As indications of the results achieved, 
mention may be made here of some of the 
varied and helpful activities carried on by 
these committees and supervisors. Bi- 
weekly reports were made on the demand 
and supply of Negro labor in different lo- 
calities. For example, such reports were 
made regularly from thirty-one cities and 
counties in Ohio, from fourteen in Michigan, 
and from sixty in Virginia. Through co- 
operation with the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice, the Committees and Supervisors helped 
in recruiting and placing thousands of 
workers and in opening new lines of indus- 
tries and new plants to Negro workers, both 
male and female, in Ohio, Michigan, I]linois, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, New York, Florida, and Mis- 
sissippi. Numbers of employers in these 
states, as in others, were advised about im- 
provements and methods of dealing with 
Negro workers. The supervisors in Mich- 
igan, Ohio, Illinois, New Jersey, North 
Carolina and Mississippi gave a large 
amount of such advisory service. Com- 
plaints about the conditions and treatment 
of Negro workers were brought to the at- 
tention of employers. Following the arm- 
istice, special assistance was given in form- 
ing and making effective for Negro soldiers 
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the Placement Bureaus for Returning Sol- 
diers and Sailors. For example, in Illinois 
volunteer workers solicited by telephone or 
personal calls more than a thousand em- 
ployers in the interest of returning Illinois 
Negro troops and about 5,000 letters in 
their behalf were sent out. 


Conferences with employers and leaders 
of Negro workers were held in many local- 
ities, often in co-operation with local organ- 
izations and authorities. For instance, in 
Mississippi during December and January, 
more than thirty conferences of from 75 
to 300 Negro school teachers and ministers 
were visited in co-operation with the Board 
of Education of that state. Preceding the 
establishment of the state and local com- 
mittees in the ten states, state conferences 
were held. Four of these were called and 
presided over by the governors of the states. 
Sixteen sectional conferences were held. 
One informal national conference, with 
representatives from forty-five welfare 
agencies, boards and organizations, North 
and South, dealing with the welfare of 
Negro workers, was held in Washington last 
February. At these conferences programs 
of work and plans of co-operation were 
adopted and put into operation. At the in- 
forma] national conference such a program 
aiid plans national in scope were adopted 
and recommended to the Department and 
are now being put into operation. 


One of the most significant pieces of work 
begun, but not yet completed on account of 
failure of appropriations, was the study of 
the experience of employers in industries 
that employed Negro workers during 1918- 
19. This study was begun before the close 
of the war und continued into the present 
year. Up to the time it was stopped, rec- 
ords from 244 typical plants employing 
Negroes in seven states with a total of 
about 35,000 workers, white and colored, 
had been secured. A full report on Negro 
Migration in 1916-17 was edited and pub- 
lished. 

The figures are not yet available, but 
two general indications have already been 
announced by the Department: First, that 
in all these plants Negro workers and white 
workers were employed with apparently 
good feeling on both sides. Second, with 
here and there an exception, the Negro 
workers in the matter of turnover, absentee- 
ism, wage scales, quantity and quality of 
the work on which they were employed, 
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compared favorably with the white work- 
ers in the same plant on the same work. 
Here is substantial answer to the old charge 
of shiftlessness and laziness. 


With the new expansion of American 
agriculture, industry and commerce and 
with the prospect of a labor shortage dur- 
ing the next decade, adjustments must be 
made which will assure full opportunity 
and justice to Negro workers, which will 
safeguard the struggles of white workers 
for higher standards of wages, hours and 
working conditions, and which will give due 
consideration to the productive interests of 
employers and the economic interests of the 
entire nation. To those who have consid- 
ered the question carefully, the experiment 
already made by the Department of Labor 
demonstrates that practical results to this — 
end can be achieved through the co-opera- 
tive Negro Workers’ Advisory Committees, 
described above, linked with and working 
through existing organizations, or through 
similar plans. Each community has felt 
the freedom of local autonomy, has had the 
experience of other communities as exam- 
ples and inspiration and has had help of 
national standards, needs and_ policies 
through the Federal Government. The Sec- 
retary of Labor has continued the Depart- 
ment of Negro Economics even after the 
failure of appropriations asked for it from 
Congress. Many individuals and organiza- 
tions have endorsed his action. 


The problems of the future are many 
and will call for racial good will and co- 
operation on a basis of fair play and justice 
to all. The Negro needs help in building 
up a leadership that will guard his interest 
and guide his steps toward thrift and ef- 
ficiency. Living conditions, such as hous- 
ing and sanitation, recreation, schools and 
community life, must receive attention. 
Better relations between white workers, 
white employers, and Negro workers on a 
basis that will insure a man’s chance, equal 
wages, hours and conditions of labor for 
Negro workers require some means by 
which they may meet in council. 

As the Negro faces the responsibilities of 
these new opportunities the plans of labor 
adjustment carried out by the Department 
of Labor furnish a meeting ground to all 
under impartial auspices where employers 
and employees of the two races may meet 
and not only adjust their differences, but 
form constructive plans for mutual help. 
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My dear Dr. Haynes: 
O important do I consider the informa- 
tion, advice, an departmental aid fur- 
nished through your work as Director of Ne- 
gro Economics, a war service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, which I created in order t9 
harmonize the labor relations of white work- 
ers, Negro workers and white employers, 
and thereby to promote the welfare of all 
wage-earners in the United States, that I 
hereby request you to continue the service. 
Owing to our failure to get the appropri- 
ations asked for from Congress, it will be 
necessary for you to continue without the 
field staff that would enable you to gather 
information and _ give assistance more 
promptly and fully. But I need your assist- 
ance in this work of conciliation and will 
make such provision for retaining it as is 
possible. 


THE NEGRO AND THE LABOR UNION 


N his study of the “Negro Artisan,” At- 
I lanta University, 1902, Dr. DuBois 
sums up the matter of the relation of the 
Negro to the labor union in the following 


statement: 


“The rule of admission of Negroes to 
unions throughout the country is the sheer 
necessity of guarding work and wages. In 
those trades where large numbers of Ne- 
groes are skilled they find easy admittance 
in the parts of the country where their 
competition is felt. In all other trades they 
are barred from the unions save in excep- 
tional cases, either by open or silent color 
discrimination. There are exceptions to 
this rule. There are cases where the whites 
have shown a real feeling of brotherhood; 
there are cases where the blacks, through 
incompetence and carelessness, have for- 
feited their right to the advantages of or- 
ganization. But on-the whole, a careful, 
Oe survey of the facts leads one 
to believe that the above statement is true 
approximately all over the land.” 


This view is as correct in 1919 as it was 
in 1902, but the position of the Negro art- 
isan has, in the meantime, greatly changed. 
With the European War and its shortage 
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I hope that the white and colored cit- 
izens, both North and South, who have so 
heartily and beneficially co-operated with 
you, will continue their co-operation under 
the difficult circumstances in which the De- 
partment is involved due to curtailed funds. 
By correspondence with such citizens, you 
may enable the Department of Labor to 
continue in some degree the valuable service 
you have rendered in dealing with the de- 
licate and difficult problems touching Negro 
labor, and thus to serve employers and 
workers of both races and all sections. 

Let me supplement this request with the 
most emphatic assurances of my apprecia- 
tion of your personal qualities as well as 
the value of your work. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) W. B. WILSON, 
Secretary. 
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of immigrant labor, the colored man has. 
entered into the industry of the United 
States. North and South he no longer 
stands at the foot of the ladder, doing only 
the heaviest unskilled work; he still per- 
forms many of these tasks, but thousands 
have moved up the rungs and are com- 
peting with the white man in well-paid 
skilled labor. This makes his organization 
necessary to the labor movement of the 
United States, and it explains the extra- 
ordinary interest and even enthusiasm man- 
ifested for him at the recent annual con- 
ference of the American Federation of La- 
bor. 

The conference met in Atlantic City in 
June and on the thirteenth of that month 
the Negro members made themselves heard. 
They spoke in no uncertain terms. There 
were twenty-three of them, where the pre- 
ceding year there had been only six. Among 
the group were the representatives from 
the Freight Handlers and Helpers, Mem- 
phis; the Shipbuilders’ Helpers, Tampa; the 
Janitors, Charleston; the Stationary Fire- 
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men and Oilers, Denver. Men came from 
the Texas oil fields, from the railroads of 
Mississippi, and from the shipyards of Nor- 
folk. 

John A. Lacey, Secretary of the Labor 
Council of Norfolk, declared that a serious 
condition existed in many cities where the 
labor organizations refused to take Negro 
laborers—that the Negro in the United 
States had received dirty treatment. “We 
don’t ask any favors,” he said, “we ask 
for a chance to live like men, with equal 
rights and democratic rule. The Negro 
can read now, and the man who can read 
can think.” 

Complaints came from the Negro Freight 
Handlers and the International Longshore- 
men of discrimination on the part of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks through- 
out the South. The Chief Executive of the 


Brotherhood, aroused by this, admitted that . 


his organization did not give full rights 
to the Negroes, but hoped that at their 
next executive board meeting full rights 
would be allowed them. 


The Committee on Resolutions then tn- 
troduced a resolution that “the Executive 
Council give particular attention to the or- 
ganization of colored workers everywhere 
and assign colored organizers wherever pos- 
sible; and that in cases where International 
Unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. refuse 
admittance to colored workers, the A. F. of 
L. organize the workers under charters from 
the Federation.” 


This resolution was followed by a demon- 
stration such ag made the onlooker believe 
that the Negro had at length come into his 
own in the labor world. Forty heads of 
International Unions arose and welcomed 
black men into their ranks. 


Mollie Freedman, of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers, was the first to 
speak, declaring that her union had six 
thousand colored girls in its membership 
and was proud of them; Seymour Hastings, 
of the Motion Picture Players’ Union of 
Los Angeles, declared, “We draw no dis- 
tinction as to race or color’; and the Meat 
Cutters and Butchers Workmen’s Union 
announced large membership of Negroes 
employed in the packing plants and five 
Negro organizers on the road. Among oth- 
ers who arose to testify to their hearty wel- 
come to the Negro were also the Carpenters, 
Plasterers, Bricklayers, Brick and Clay 
Workers; Hod-Carriers, Steel and Iron 


- game manner as white labor: 
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Workers of the Building Trades; the United 
Mine Workers; Mill, Mine and Smelter 
Workers; Textile Workers; Laundry Work- 
ers; Upholsterers, Leather Workers; Boot 
and Shoe Workers; Fur Workers; Tailors, 
Garment Workers; Brewery Workers and 
Cigarmakers; Teamsters, Firemen and 
Pilers, Street Railway Employees, Seamen 
and Maintenance-of-Way Men; Federal Em- 
ployees, Postal Employees, Letter Carriers; 
Stage Employees; Motion Picture Opera- 
tors; Car Builders; Molders, Quarry Work- 
ers; Printers, Stereotypers, Barbers; and 
the Professions of Music and Civil Engi- 
neering. 

This was the demonstration. And since 
the American Federation of Labor always 
desires more power, more money and more 
men, it is likely to use pressure when nec- 
essary upon its local units to bring in the 
thousands of colored workers, whose dues 
will help swell its treasury and theirs. It 
knows, too, that the colored men have 
learned to organize and constitute a danger 
outside the Federation. It is not difficult 
to forget racial prejudice when a high wage 
is at stake. 

What has the N. A. A. C. P. done on this 
matter? 


In January, 1918, at the call of the Urban 
League, representatives from that body, the 
N. A. A. C. P., the Slater Fund, the Jeanes 
Fund, and Tuskegee presented the follow- 
ing memorandum to the A. F. of L.: 


“We wish especially to address ourselves 
to the American Federation of Labor which 
at its recent convention in Buffalo, N. Y., 
voiced sound democratic principles in its 
attitude toward Negro labor. 

‘“‘We would ask the American Federation 
of Labor, in organizing Negroes in the vari- 
ous trades, to include :(1) skilled as well 
as unskilled workmen; (2) northern as well 
as southern workmen; (3) government as 
well as civilian employees; (4) women as 
well as men workers. 

‘We would have Negro labor handled by 
the American Federation of Labor in the 
(1) when 
workmen are returning to work after a suc- 
cessful strike; (2) when shops are declared 
‘open’ or ‘closed’; (3) when Union workers 
apply for jobs. 

‘“‘We would have these assurances pledged 
not with words only, but by deeds—pledged 
by an increasing number of examples of 
groups of Negro workmen given a ‘square 
deal.’ 

“With these things accomplished, we 
pledge ourselves to urge Negro workingmen 
to seek the advantages of sympathetic co- 
operation and understanding between men 
who work.” 


THE RIOTS 


This has been the stand of the N. A. A. C. 
P. for a year and a half. Mr. Shillady has 
appeared in committee before Mr. Gompers 
and his executives and now at last, through 
pressure from without and within, the A. 
F. of L. has made a good beginning at the 
“square deal.’ 


From the correspondence with our 
branches we realize that the choice between 
organization and non-organization is not al- 
ways so simple as it seems. At Birming- 
ham we learn that the employers treat their 
colored workmen fairly, but through agents 
urge them not to join the union. The Pres- 
ident of the Branch adds: “Thus far the 
Negroes have found it profitable to stay out 
of the unions, for they have given him a 
cold deal.” A letter from Austin, Tex., 
says: “There seems to be general unrest be- 
tween the races and it is thought that labor 
agitation, the admission of Negroes into the 
American Federation of Labor, is the 
cause.” 


Especially interesting has been a long 
correspondence with a member at Balboa 
in the Canal Zone who is strongly in favor 
of union organization, but who has been 
telling us of the efforts of white union men 
in the Zone to prevent the organization of 
colored men. The A. F. of L. sent two men 
to Panama especially to organize colored 
labor. These men, shortly after their ar- 
rival, were informed that the white workers 
were against them, that they did not wish 
Negro laborers to have the permanent 
status organization would give them, and 
white union officials even went so far later 
as to ask the Governor to have the organiz- 
ers deported. This was not done, and next 
an unsuccessful attempt was made to have 
them recalled from United States Head- 
quarters. The organization of black men 
continued, however, and will continue, 
though at Atlantic City a white represent- 
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ative sent up from the Zone offered a reso- 
lution against the unionizing of Negro labor 
at Panama. The resolution was received 
and referred to the Executive Committee for 
investigation, where, it is believed, it will 
remain indefinitely. The A. F. of L. seems 
earnest in its desire to bring to American 
colored labor in the tropics a decent wage. 

A press report from Chicago says that a 
committee of prominent Negroes, speaking 
on the riots, urges the colored men when- 
ever possible to join the labor unions. We 
believe this is wise advice. When colored 
labor enters into competition with white 
labor, as it is doing increasingly today, it 
must demand the hours and wages of the 
white worker, or be counted a scab. To 
underbid for any length of time is to pull 
down the standard of living of the working 
class. The opposition of the white worker 
on racial lines becomes insignificant when 
the real issue, the issue “to live like men,” 
as John A. Lacey put it, is before him. For 
his selfish purposes he must admit Ameri- 
ca’s hundreds of thousands of black work- 
ers into his International Brotherhood. 

The Labor Union is no panacea, but it 
has proved and is proving a force that in 
the end diminishes race prejudice. A de- 
mocracy prospers when laborers of all races 
work together. Where a despotism is at its 
height, as in the old days of southern slav- 
ery, cracker and black are kept apart, hat- 
ing one another, ignorant and ragged work- 
ers going about their unskilled, wasteful 
tasks. 


It was an immense advance toward har- 
mony between the races when for a half-hour 
at Atlantic City the Negro was invited into 
the full and equal privileges of organized 
labor. It is now his business to accept this 
invitation, to see that given in the heat of 
enthusiasm it is not withdrawn, to follow 
it up and to go hundreds strong to the next 
meeting of the Federation. 


THE RIOTS 
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I REACHED Washington early in the 
evening of July 22. As the train neared 
the capital I could feel the tenseness of 
the situation grow. It showed itself in the 
air of the passengers as they read the news- 
papers, with their glaring headlines telling 
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of the awful night before and intimating 
that the worst was yet to come. As I 
passed through the cars on my way to the 
diner and back, men and women glanced 
up at me with what seemed to be a look 
of mild surprise; with a glance which 
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seemed to say, “This man must indeed have 
very important business in Washington.” 

The porters and waiters plainly showed 
the strain under which they were doing 
their work—the strain of suppressed ex- 
citement with, perhaps, an added sense of 
dread of going into something, they knew 
not what. They moved about quietly, in 
fact, grimly and entirely without their cus- 
tomary good humor and gaiety. One of the 
porters who knew who I was questioned the 
wisdom of my going through with the trip. 
I may have felt that his question was not 
absolutely without reason, but I did not ad- 
mit it. When I left the car he said to me, 
“Take good care of yourself.” I assured 
him that I would spare no effort to do so. 

I had made many trips to Washington— 
some as a mere visitor, some as a member 
of the Government’s Foreign Service, some 
for the purpose of placing for the National 
Association matters affecting the race be- 
fore men high in authority and position; 
and so I had experienced varied emotions 
on making the trip to the Nation’s Capital, 
but none like the emotions experienced on 
this trip. I knew it to be true, but it was 
almost an impossibility for me to realize as 
a truth that men and women of my race 
were being mobbed, chased, dragged from 
street cars, beaten and killed within the 
shadow of the dome of the Capitol, at the 
very front door of the White House. It 
was almost an impossibility for me to re- 
alize that, perhaps, my own life would 
not be safe on the public streets. 


When we reached the Northwest Section 
of the city, I found the whole atmosphere 
entirely different. I had expected to find 
the colored people excited and, perhaps, 
panicky; I found them calm and determined, 
unterrified and unafraid. Although on the 
night before shots had blazed all through 
the night at the corners of Seventh and T 
Streets and Fourteenth and U, I could de- 
tect no signs of nervousness on the part 
of the colored people living in the section. 
They had reached the determination that 
they would defend and protect themselves 
and their homes at the cost of their lives, 
if necessary, and that determination ren- 
dered them calm. 

Still, under the outward calm, there was 
a tautness that could be sensed. Wild rum- 
ors had been circulating all day foreboding 
terrible things; and these things, whatever 
they might be, the colored people had made 
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up their minds to meet. But as darkness 
came on, the rain began to fall, and later 
it fell in torrents; so it may be that the 
rain had something to do with the things 
that did not happen. 

That evening I met with a half-dozen of 
the influential colored men of the city. We 
talked over what had happened and dis- 
cussed the steps already taken by the au- 
thorities and by the colored citizens and 
such steps as we thought it well to take 
on the following day. 

The next morning Mr. Seligmann and 
I had a conference with Major Pullman, 
Chief of Police, regarding the protection 
of colored citizens. At this interview Mr. 
Seligmann secured for the information of 
the National Office and for purposes of 
publicity data regarding al] the alleged 
cases of attacks on women which had been 
put forward as the cause of the riots. Our 
conference with Major Pullman lasted an 
hour; he expressed a desire to have us 
talk with Commissioner Brownlow and made 
an appointment with him for us at two 
o’clock in the afternoon. Before we left 
Major Pullman’s office a committee con- 
sisting of Dr. A. M. Curtis, young Dr. 
Curtis and Mr. Emmett J. Scott, accom- 
panied by Captain Doyle of the 8th Police 
Precinct, came to ask that the Police De- 
partment swear in a number of colored men 
as Special Officers to aid in preserving law 
and order. Mr. Seligmann and I remained 
and gave our support to the committee. 
However, it was plain that Major Pullman 
was not favorable to the plan. He sug- 
gested that the committee take the matter 
up with his superior, Commissioner Brown- 
low. Mr. Seligmann and I then informed 
the committee of our appointment with the 
Commissioner at two o’clock, and invited 
them to go. 


In the afternoon we had a long confer- 
ence with Commissioner Brownlow. The 
whole situation was gone over, and the plan 
of commissioning colored men as Special 
Officers was brought up. The Commissioner 


was stronger in his opposition than the 
Chief of Police. 


In the evening I attended a meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the Washing- 
ton Branch to learn what the branch had 
done and was doing, and to offer such sug- 
gestions as I might. I found that the 
branch had been active as far back as July 
9, when it sent a strong letter to all four 
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of the Washington daily papers, calling 
their attention to the fact that they were 
sowing the seeds of a race riot by their 
inflammatory headlines and_ sensational 
news articles: After the outbreak of the 
riots a committee had been appointed which 
went before Commissioners Brownlow and 
Gardner and before Major Pullman to urge 
that effective action be taken to prevent 
assaults upon defenseless colored people who 
were the victims of the attacks. Members 
of the Legal Committee had spent consid- 
erable time in court in connection with the 
trials of the men who had been arrested 
for carrying weapons for their protection. 
A committee was set at work obtaining af- 
fidavits from victims of the riot who had 
been wounded or injured. And at this 
meeting the Legal Committee was author- 
ized to interview all colored persons charged 
with rioting and offer them legal assist- 
ance. 

On the following morning I went to the 
Capitol and talked at length with three 
influential Senators. I went over the whole 
situation, not only local, but national, with 
these Senators, and did my best to show 
them what I considered to be the principal 
causes of the trouble. I also spoke to 
each one of them regarding a Congressional 
investigation of the whole question of mob 
violence. I was able to secure from one 
of these Senators, who has been in Con- 
gress for twenty-five years and is a mem- 
ber with experience and prestige, and who 
is also a strong advocate of justice for the 
Negro, the promise that he would father a 
resolution calling for such an investiga- 
tion and a printed report on the same. 

In the afternzson I went to the office of 
the Washington Post and talked with the 
city editor. It was the Post which on Mon- 
day morning had published the “Mobiliza- 
tion for Tonight” call to the idle service 
men in Washington to meet near the 
Knights of Columbus hut, on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, and organize a “clean up.” When 
I handed the city editor my card, he ap- 
peared glad to see me. He seemed to be 
under the impression that I had come down 
from New York for the express purpose 
of telling the colored people in Washington 
to be “good.” He called a reporter and 
asked me to tell him what the Association 
was doing and proposed to do in the mat- 
ter. 

I lost no time in telling him that the 
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organization which I represented stood for 
law and order; that all the fights it had 
made in behalf of the colored people had 
been made through and under the law; but 
that my reason for calling on him was not 
to discuss that phase of the situation. I 
then proceeded to tell him frankly and di- 
rectly how responsible were the Washing- 
ton Post az= the other Washington dailies 
for what had taken place. 

I talked with him for, perhaps, half an 
hour. During the whole time he stood as 
one struck dumb; at least, he answered not 
a word. I realized that the man was scared 
through and through. He asked me before 
I left if I thought the riots were over. I 
told him I thought they were, unless the 
whites again took the aggressive. I was 
surprised to see the next morning that the 
Post published some of the things I had 
said. 

The next day, accompanied by Mr. R. C. 
Bruce, I made similar visits to the offices 
of the Washington Times and the Washing- 
ton Star. In the afternoon I] talked again 
with one of my Senators. At night I left 
for New York. 

I returned disquieted, but not depressed 
over the Washington riot; it might have 
been worse. It might have been a riot in 
which the Negroes, unprotected by the law, 
would not have had the spirit to protect 
themselves. 

The Negrors saved themselves and saved 
Washington by their determination not to 
run, but to fight—fight in defense of their 
lives and their homes. If the white mob 
had gone on unchecked—and it was only 
the determined effort of black men that 
checked it—Washington would have been 
another and worse East St. Louis. 

As regrettable as are the Washington 
and the Chicago riots, I feel that they 
mark the turning point in the psychology 
of the whole nation regarding the Negro 


problem. JAMES WELDON JOHNSON. 


AJOR J. E. SPINGARN reached Chi- 
cago, on his way to the West, July 30 

and for twenty-four hours did active work 
for the Association. At his suggestion a 
committee called on Governor Lowden, on 
July 30, and among other matters discussed 
the appointment of a commission of five or 
eight to study race troubles and to formu- 
late a definite program on race relations 
for the state, | 
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On July 30 Mr. John R. Shillady, Secre- 
tary, and Mr. Herbert J. Seligmann, Director 
.f Publicity, reached Chicago and at once 
plunged into work relating to the riots. A 
great amount of publicity in the daily press 
under the Association’s name is due to 
Mr. Seligmann’s tireless work. Mr. Shilla- 
dy sends the following notes: 


There was formed upon my initiative a 
Joint Emergency Committee to deal with 
the situation as regards the needs of the 
colored community, in so far as all ele- 
ments will work through this committee. 
This committtee is a committee of an ex- 
ecutive character, on matters of policy 
and action, but leaving constituent or- 
ganizations free to do such part of the 
work as they may be willing and able to 
do. The committee consists of one each 
from the Cook County Bar Association 
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(colored lawyers’ organization), the Ur- 
ban League, the Y. M. C. A., the N. A. 
A. C. P. and Ministers-Social Workers- 
Citizens Conference, the last a group 
which has been meeting daily at Olivet 
Baptist Church, 31st and South Park 
Avenue. Further, each representative 
member is to have an alternative, so that 
some one will always be available to meet 
as often as is required. 

The lawyers furnish free one of their 
number to be at each police station and 
court every morning, to take charge of 
the legal defense of any colored person 
needing such service. Headquarters have 
been arranged for at Olivet Baptist 
Church, where two lawyers, at least one 
stenographer, and necessary investiga- 
tors, paid and volunteer, will be stationed 
to receive relatives and friends of men in 
jail and under arrest. 


~ Men of theMonth. 


THREE PREACHERS 
Bie Rev. Dr. W. Sampson Brooks is a 
Methodist preacher from Calvert 
County, Md. He stands today in the fore- 
front of remarkable colored Americans be- 
cause he has paid for old St. Peter’s Church, 
at Baltimore. At the last rally his peo- 
ple laid $30,000 on the table, which is cer- 
tainly a record. It is now Bethel A. M. E. 

Church and cost $90,000 in all. 

The Rev. W. H. Jernagin, Pastor of Mt. 
Carmel Baptist Church, Washington, D. C., 
has been foremost in organizing successful 
race conferences for the Capital City, and 
is a member of the Permanent Committee 
of the Pan-African Congress. He was born 
in Mississippi. 

The other preacher was not a preacher, 
but a soldier—Lieutenant Thomas J. Bul- 
lock, one of the “Buffaloes,” who gave his 
life in France for American freedom, and 
thus “being dead, yet speaketh” to every 
rioter in Washington and Chicago. He was 
born in North Carolina and educated at 
Lincoln. 

TWO WOMEN 
i Cleveland, they swear by Jane Hunter. 
She began as a nurse-girl, at fifty cents 
a week, Afterward she became a trained 


nurse and finally the founder of the Phillis 
Wheatley Home, which houses on an aver- 
age of 375 women a year and finds places 
in industry for over 600 a month. For this 
Miss Hunter raises $21,000 annually. 

Antoinette Smythe Garnes received the 
degree of Bachelor of Music at the Chicago 
Musical College, in 1919, and the Diamond 
Medal for vocal efficiency. 

Thus our women venture into greater 
fields of social service and art. 


TWO BUSINESS MEN 
A B. CAMPBELL has a general mer- 
e¢ chandise store in Salem, Va., while 
Isaac M. Carper is a contractor in Charles- 
ton, W. Va. For twenty-five years the 
Campbell store has been one of the finest 
stores in this beautiful, little town; and if 
you go to Charleston and pass the great 
Government Projectile Plant, you will find 
that it was Carper who painted this build- 
ing, at a cost of $5,192. After that, at 
Nitro, Mr. Carper received a contract of 
$10,576 from the Thompson-Starrett Com- 
pany for some more painting, which was 
completed in sixty-six days. ; 
Meantime, the local Painters’ Union re- 
fuses Mr, Carper admission. 
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Zhe Looking Glass 


LITERATURE 

6é OD ee is a poor, blind Samson in 
this land, 
Shorn of his strength and bound in bonds 
of steel, 
Who may in some grim revel raise his hand 
And shake the pillars of this common-weal, 
Till the vast Temple of our liberties, 
A shapeless mass of rubbish lies.” 
LONGFELLOW. 


E have received “The Steel Makers 

and Other War Poems” (privately 

printed), by Leon R. Harris, who has some 

gift in the making of verse, and ‘“ Songs 

of My People” (The Cornhill Company), by 

Charles Bertram Johnson, which sings tune- 
fully here and there. 

There are two books that have long lain 
on our desk which deserve more than pass- 
ing notice—one is ‘“ The Question Before 
Congress”? (A. M. E. Book Concern), by 
George W. Mitchell. This is one of the 
-most interesting pieces of origina] research 
into the Congressional history of the Ne- 
gro problem which we have seen. Its chief 
‘value lies in its excellent exposition of Con- 
gressional action concerning the Negro be- 
fore, during and just after the Civil War. 
Students of Reconstruction should study 
particularly Chapters XIII to XXIV. 

Maud Cuney Hare’s “The Message of 
the Trees” (The Cornhill Company), is an 
anthology which has received and deserved 
wide notice. For those of us who would at 
times escape from our own problem into 
the great heart of nature, here is a chance 
to walk beneath the trees holding the hand 
of one who loves them. 


WOMEN AND LYNCHING 


S for lynching, 

it is, in nearly 
every case, a rude 
form of vengeance 
for that crime 
against womanhood 
which American men 
cannot forgive.— 
New York Herald. 


Lynching is the 
only protection 
white women in the 
South have against 
the brutal black 


MONG the col- 
ored victims of 

[30 years’ lynching 
in the United States] 
30.8% were accused 
of murder; 28.4% 
of rape and “attacks 
upon women’ (19% 
of rape and 9.4% of 
attacks upon wo- 
men); 17.8° of 
crimes against the 
person (other than 
those already men- 
tioned) and against 


fiends you of the 
North wish to pro- 
tect. 

In the city of 
Washington several 
brutal assaults and 
rapes by Negroes 
have taken place 
within the past 
month, and not one 
has been captured 
and brought to just- 
ice. 

Law was made to 
protect the innocent, 
not savages who 
commit fiendish 
crimes. Herein New 
York a white girl 
was shot to death in 
cold blood by a Ne- 
gro fiend because she 
repulsed his ad- 
vances, and the 
brute is charged 
with homicide, not 
even punishable by 
death.—J. L. Green 
in the New York 
Globe. . 


On the other side 
the white race has 
taken the grim de- 
termination 
that there shall be 
no mixture of stock. 
That is by no means 
an easy task to 
maintain, even in a 
country like ours. 
How much more dif- 
ficult in those states 
where the black pop- 
ulation is rapidly 
threatening to out- 
number the white! 
But so deep is the 
determination that 
the white man re- 
fuses to hand over 
this matter to the 
process of law. The 
purity of the stock 
in these states is de- 
fended by a literal 
system of “white 
terror,” which has 
become part of the 
customs of the coun- 
try. Lynch law, in 
other words, has be- 
come an institution. 
—Harold Spender in 
the Montreal Stand- 
ard. 
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property; 12% were 
charged with miscel- 
laneous crimes; and 
in 5.6% of cases no 
crime at all was 
charged..... 
Further, it may 
fairly be pointed out 
that in a number of 
cases where Negroes 
have been lynched 
for rape and “at- 
tacks upon white 
women” the alleged 
attacks rest upon no 
stronger evidence 
than “entering the 
room of a woman” or 
brushing against 
her. 

N. A. A. C. P. 
Publications. 
* aR * 

Would it surprise 
Sir Ralph Williams 
or the British people 
in general to know 
that there are in 
South Africa 600,- 
000 half-castes who 
are the offspring of 
white men and black 
women, and that a 
similar number of 
half-castes with a 
like parentage are 
to be found scattered 
over the various 
West India Islands? 
Are we to take it, 
then, that Sir 
Ralph’s fine sense of 
honor and delicacy is 
not shocked at the 
intimate immoral] 
associations between 
white men and black 
women? Speaking 
myself as a man of 
color, I might say 
that I am voicing 
the feelings of my 
own race when I de- 
clare that my whole 
mind revolts against 
the seduction of my 
women and girls by 
white men — young 
girls of thirteen and 
fourteen years of 
age are used to grat- 
ify the base lust of 
white seducers and 
are left with half- 
caste children on 
their hands to mourn 


“White Women 
Assaulted by Ne- 
groes in Washing- 
ton” is what we all 
have noticed in our 
every-day papers as 
each publica- 
tion comes into our 
hands. But, my fel- 
low citizens, as I 
glanced through the 
papers last evening 
and saw where our 
soldiers, sailors and 
marines have taken 
the matter into their 
own hands, it filled 
my heart with joy. 
Are we going to al- 
low Negroes to as- 
sault our sisters, 
wives and_ possibly 
mothers? I will say 
no, never, not if it 


costs the life of © 


every true Ameri- 
can. 


Allow me to say, 
dear editor, that I 
am not prejudiced 
toward the Negro 
race, but when our 
women, whom we 
crossed the sea to 
fight and die for, are 
assaulted here in our 
own country, it boils 
the blood in our 
veins, and if the Po- 
lice Department in 
Washington are in- 
capable of protect- 
ing our women, 
then our service men 
who crossed the sea 
to protect them will, 
if need be, protect 
them in our grand 
and glorious capital. 

Allow me to say 
thet in my opinion 
our capital is today 
being run by Ne- 
groes, and a white 
man has about as 
much chance of 
accomplish- 
ing anything as a 
Bolshevik has. Why 
are white men being 


discharged from po- 


sitions in various De- 
partments in Wash- 
ington and Negroes 
put in their places? 
I recollect one case 
where an Assistant 
Librarian of one of 
our Government Li- 
braries, who has 
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the “honor” of the 

civilized white man. 

—F. E. M. Hercules 

in the London Times. 
® 


The white men 
went after these col- 
ored girls; the girls 
ran under the porch 
and hid. These white 
men broke down the 
door and tore up the 
floor. The old wid- 
ow got frightened, 
ran and jumped in 
the well, and the 
children screamed 
for help. 


Berry Washing- 
ton, colored, seventy- 
two years old, ran 
out with his shotgun 
in his hand. When 
he got near the hall, 
he met both of the 
white men. John 
Dandy, twenty - five 
years old, with a 
wife and two chil- 
dren, asked the old 
man what he came 
out for. He said: 
“To see what was 
the matter with the 
women and _ chil- 
dren,” then John 
Dandy fired at him 
and said: “I will kill 
you, old man.” The 
old man fired and 
killed him (John 
Dandy) first. He 
fell with his pistol 
in his right hand 
and a cigarette in 
the other, and a 
flask of liquor fell 
out of his pocket. 
The other white man 
ran (Lewis Evans). 

Another colored 
man came out and 
advised Washington 
to go uptown and 
wake the Chief of 
Police and give him- 
self up. The police- 
man’s name is Stuc- 
key. He sent Wash- 
ington to McCrae 
Jail at 2 o’clock on 
the night of the 24. 
He stayed in jail un- 
til Saturday night, 
the 25, at 12 o’clock. 
A mob of seventy- 
five or one hundred 
brought him back to 
Milan. They car- 
ried him to the same 


held that 
for a num 
years, was thrown 
out and replaced by 
a Negro. In every 
Government Depart- 
ment in Washington 
there are Negroes 
who are holding 
high positions, and 
when a soldier, or 
allow me to say a 
veteran, of this 
great war, who has 
spent sleepless 
nights, days, weeks 
and months going 
down to the depths 
of hell in those hor- 
rible trenches of 
France, and who 
upon return to his 
home country hap- 
pened to walk into a 
Government Office in 
Washington on 
crutches and there 
to his astonishment 
see a Negro hugging 
a white girl whom 
he was dictating a 
letter to as she was 
seated in his lap, do 
you wonder why 
some people are 
aes against 
egroes? — “J.” in 
the Baltimore Sun. 


osition 


er of. 
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spot where he shot 
Dandy and lynched 
him. He was hanged 
to a post, his body 
shot into pieces and 
left hanging there 
until 2 o’clock Sun- 
day morning, May 
26.—Atlanta Consti- 
tution. 
* % eR 

I wonder if it is 
commonly known 
that in the South 
there is little or no 
legal protection for 
the colored girl. A 
typical case came to 
my knowledge 
in Richmond last 
winter. The girl was 
a good colored girl. 
The man was white. 
I will not attempt to 
describe his moral 
status! But he was 
punished to the ex- 
tent of a fine of $25, 
and the girl was left 
to shift for herself. 
One can easily see 
the connection be- 
tween this sort of 
crime and the fact 
that there is no law 
requiring marriage 
between the races. 
Unquestionably, if 
the races of the two 
had been _ reversed, 
there would have 
been a_ lynching.— 
M. S. Watts in the 
Springfield Republi- 
can. 


RACE WAR 


The Cause 


T HE Evening Sun of Baltimore claims 
that the Washington riot started be- 


cause: 


Negro soldiers returning from the war 
inflamed their people with stories of race 


equality in Europe, es 
discrimination in socia 


ecially the lack of 
intercourse. 


The New York Times discovers 
some evidence which goes far toward sug- 
gesting that the Bolshevist agitation has 
been extended among the Negroes, especially 
those in the South, and that it is bearing 
its natural and inevitable fruit. . 

The Baltimore American thinks that the 
spirit of riot is because: 

Unfortunately, a spirit of hostility to 
work at the wages that were paid before the 


war is widespread. 


And that the discharged Negro soldier 
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has come to feel a sense of dislike for 
employments that now have for him a ser- 
vile nature. 

In Chicago: 

“It’s only working people who are fighting 
each other and killing,’ said E. K. Foote, 
Secretary of the “miscellaneous” local of 
the Stockyards Labor Council, today. “We 
are considerig a big mass meeting to be held 
on the south side with representative trades 
union men of white and colored races dis- 
cussing what a foolish thing it is for work- 
ing people to go after each other with guns 
and knives.” 

The New York Evening Post brushes 
much of this aside: 


But why should we pay attention to du- 
bious and obscure reasons for alarm when 
there is a glaring one in front of us? The 
efficacy of tons of “red” literature and pla- 
toons of speakers in inflaming Negroes is 
not to be compared with a single hour of 
such outrageous violence as it required the 
whole Chicago police force yesterday to sup- 
press. White bathers began stoning Ne- 
groes; they chased one man who drew a 
revolver, and the struggle was carried from 
the beach into a Negro quarter of the city. 
Events of recent weeks would show that it 
is not the Negro who is to be feared as 
trouble-maker, but the irresponsible white 
man. The southern Negro has gained much 
in recent years and has every right to look 
forward to gaining more. He has come into 
our northern cities in growing numbers. 
Treat him well, and we can laugh at tales 
of violent propaganda, as we laughed at 
those of German propaganda; treat him 
unjustly, and no propaganda will be needed 
to arouse him. 


But it is the Jim Jam Jems, a freak jour- 
nal published in North Dakota and usually 
rabidly anti-Negro, that gets down to the 
rock-bottom truth: 


Look right down into the black record— 
blacker than the duskiest skin. Truth 
harms none but the guilty. In the thirty 
years last past upwards of three thousand 
American Negroes—citizens of this land— 
have been brutally mutilated, tortured, 
butchered, unsexed, burned and _ lynched. 
Only recently a Negro woman was disem- 
boweled and her unborn babe torn from her 
quivering flesh. Almost within sight of the 
White House, at Alexandria, Va., a Negro 
was most brutally lynched. At Springfield, 
Ill., where rest the ashes of Abraham Lin- 
coln, and almost within sight of his tomb, a 
Negro was burned. Last year at East St. 
Louis, Ill., over forty Negroes were barba- 
rously slaughtered. And, in addition, in the 
past year thirty-one Negro men and one 
Negro woman were barbarically lynched. 
Negroes have been burned at the stake even 
in John Brown’s own State of Kansas. And 
mark this: In just two places in this world 
has the smoke from living human torches 
ascended heavenwards—at Rome under Ne- 
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ro and in the United States of America 
under the Star Spangled Banner! 

Look further. The United States—with 
the aid of the American Negro, too—pro- 
tested with all its might, with all its bil- 
lions,. with millions of its men, on sea, on 
land and in the air, against the awful atro- 
cities, mutilations, defilements, butcheries 
and outrages perpetrated overseas. Amer- 
ica’s strong arms—upheld by American Ne- 
groes, too—spanned the seas and throttled 
to its death barbaric atrocities abroad. 

Aren’t burnings at the stake, mutilations, 
tortures, unsexment, hangings, disembowel- 
ments, crucifixions and human tortures just 
as atrocious in America as they are over- 
seas? Why visit barbarities with fire and 
sword overseas and tolerate them in our 
own land? America idealizes, enshrines 
and worships justice—justice to all abroad 
and at home. Is her arm long enough to 
span an ocean, and too short to throttle her 
own Satyrs of bestiality? 

Most American Negroes are poor; but 
who stole their toil for generations and still 

ays them but a pittance? Many American 

egroes are ignorant; but who kept them 
so for generations and still doles out educa- 
tion with niggardly hands? Many Ameri- 
can Negroes are not ideal citizens; but 
would any other race be any better barely 
half a century ungyved and unmanacled? 
Many American Negroes are lustful; but 
are they the only ones, and if so, whence 
come all the millions of mulattoes? 
_ There are ten million American Negroes 
In this land—their ancestors brought here 
were kidnapped to minister to American 
idleness—and but few voices are raised in 
their behalf. We raise our voice. 

If American Negroes are good enough, 
brave enough, courageous enough, patriotic 
enough, to fight—as they have fought like 
dusky demons—in every American war, 
aren’t they good enough to be protected at 
home? 

Ought the American Negroes having bat- 
tled—against fearful odds within and with- 
out their ranks—heroically abroad for free- 
dom, to return home to battle against a 
resurrected Ku Klux Klan? We say NO! 


The Remedy 


"TH New Bedford Evening Standard 
asks: 


Does the Negro in this country get a 
Square deal? 

If the nation is candid enough to answer 
that question truly, it should be the first 
step in an effort to solve the Negro problem 
that has become so ugly since the war. 

There will be a Negro question as long as 
the Constitution is subverted and the Negr> 
is denied his rights. It will grow worse in- 
stead of better. Unless .it is met fairly 
and honestly, some day it will end in a race 
war. 

The Springfield Republican declares that: 


If there is the least danger of the Negro 
race being influenced by revolutionary prop- 
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aganda against the existing institutions of 
the country, what is the best preventive 
measure that could be taken? The answer 
is so easy that no one really needs to be told. 
Stop the lynchings and burnings of Ne- 
groes! Prove that the law was made for 
them as well as for other citizens, that the 
Government will protect the black in the 
most elementary rights as well as the white. 


WHAT OUR LEADERS SAY 


Submit 


HAVE always 

warned my peo- 
ple against any sort 
of rebellion.— Bishop 
Evans Tyree. 


Pay no attention 
to incendiary and 
retaliatory advices 
of pretended 
friends—B is hop 
Joshua H. Jones. 


You may be sure 
that the riotous hap- 
penings of the past 
_ do not in any way 
cepresent the senti- 
ment of our best col- 
ored people—Bishop 
W. L. Lee. 


Advise our people 
to be sober and sane 
and take no advice 
from those who 
would counsel vio- 
lence. — Bishop W. 
H. Heard. 


The advice to our 
people to use vio- 
lence on the part of 
our leaders is, to my 
mind, extremely un- 
wise and is to be 
condemned by _ the 
wisest and best of 
us. — Bishop G. W. 
Blackwell. 


* * * 


[All of these ex- 
tracts are from the 
New York World, 
except Mr. Robin- 
son’s. ] 


Fight 


HE time has 
come when 
thoughtful white 
and colored people 
alike will not tole- 
rate wholesale mob- 
bing of innocent Ne- 
groes because of the 
alleged crime of one. 
—R. R. Moton. 


I believe my peo- 
ple should defend 
their homes and 
family. — Bishop G. 
C. Clement. 


Protect their 
homes at any cost.— 
Bishop L. J. Coppin. 


Our backs have 
been forced .against 
the wall.—Bishop C. 
L. Smith. 


If while exercis- 
ing these virtues, 
however, his assail- 
ants will not desist, 
but rather persist in 
molesting him, let 
him do what self-re- 
specting people 
would do — namely, 
use his gun with ef- 
fect and impose re- 
spect.—Bishop John 
Hurst. 


Before the Ne- 
groes of this coun- 
try will again sub- 
mit to many of the 
injustices which we 
have suffered, the 
white men will have 
to kill more of them 
than the combined 
number of soldiers 
that were slain in 
the great world war. 
—Rev. C. J. Robin- 


son in an open letter . 


to President Wilson. 
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IN FRANCE 
yy BeGee dispatches reveal the fact that © 
the extraordinary document  pub- 
lished in the May Crisis has at last been 
openly read in the French Parliament, and 
black Deputies from Guadaloupe and Mar- 
tinique asked explanations of this and of 
the treatment of black French soldiers by 
American Military Police. The Associated 
Press dispatch continues: 

Jules Pams, Minister of the Interior, re- 
plying to the Negro Deputies, said that the 
Government had applied penalties and 
asked them not to insist upon a discussion 
of “the very regrettable incidents, as France 
does not forget the services rendered by her. 
Negro sons.” } 

The Minister of the Interior added that 
the American Government had not hesitated 
to express regrets in terms that did France 
the greatest honor. 

Mr. Pams asked Deputy Boisneuf for rea- 
sons of “high diplomacy” to drop the sub- 
ject. The Deputy said he would not speak 
of questions that involved diplomacy, but he 
protested against the complicity of the 
French Military Authorities in these incl- 
dents. 

Finally, the Chamber of “Deputies by 
unanimous vote adopted the following reso- 
lution: 


The Chamber, faithful to the immortal 
principles of the rights of man, condemning 
all prejudices of religion, caste or race, sol- 
emnly affirms the absolute equality of all 
men without distinction of race or color, and 
their right to the benefit and protection of 
all the laws of the country. The Chamber 
counts upon the Government to apply these 
laws and see that the necessary penalties 
for their infringement are inflicted. 

The Buffalo Express says: 


Enemies of Ireland have said to its 
friends: “You have no more right to ap-. 
proach the Peace Congress than the Ameri- 
can Negroes, another race who claim to be 
oppressed, would have to ask redress from 


the same body. What would the Govern-. 


ment of the United States say to that?” 
Well, just that thing has _ happened. 

William Monroe Trotter, of Boston, repre- 
senting the National Equal Rights League, ' 
has sent to Sir Eric Drummond, Secretary 
General of the League of Nations, a petition 
asking that certain clauses be inserted in 
the covenant. These clauses, the -petition 
Says, are designed to secure for American 
Negroes and other racial minorities “full 
democracy.” The petition tells of the part 
taken on the battle-front by Negroes of the 
United States and other countries. “It is 
notoriously indisputable,” the petition says, 
“that colored Americans were deprived of 
or denied, either in law or in fact, -full lib- ; 
erty and democracy,” 
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INDUSTRY 

| a competitive examination for promo- 

tion from lower grades to the first grade 
in the Customs Division of the United 
States Civil Service, New Orleans, La., 
there were nine white and three colored 
men who took the test. The three colored 
men headed the list, with marks as follows: 
Lucius B. Bailey, 93.65%; Antoine De Lay, 
85.70%; Charles D. Levy, 83.65%. Of the 
nine white men who took the test, four 
passed, the highest making an average of 
78.75%. 
qd A Negro at Wharton, Tex., Edward Rob- 


erts, has sold a 840-acre farm for $84,000. 


@ The Standard Life Insurance Company, 
of Atlanta, Ga., reported at its annual meet- 
ing $8,208,720 of insurance in force, cover- 
ing 9,218 policies. It paid $79,733 in death 
losses during the year. Its total assets 
amount to $295,132. H. E. Perry is presi- 
dent and H. H. Pace, secretary-treasurer. 
@ The Great Southern Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, with a capital stock of $100,000, has 
been chartered at Atlanta, Ga., by Negroes. 
Among its backers are Charles Thomas, 
H. A. Rucker, A. F. Herndon, David T. 
Howard, Dr. H. R. Butler, Sol. Johnson, 
Bishop J. S. Flipper, D. A. Townsly, C. A. 
Bullard, H. E. Perry, J. A. Hopkins. 

@ Walter Cunningham, a colored machin- 
ist, has perfected a device for tapping bolts, 
at the Hog Island Shipyard, which enables 
workmen to tap over 900 bolts instead of 
about 350; he has, also, made a latch de- 
vice for a threading machine, which enables 
the machine to handle over 1,000 bolts per 
day in the treading process, whereas about 
250 could be handled formerly. 


@ Colored porters on the Missouri, Pacific 
and Frisco Railroads have been placed on 
the basis of brakesmen, at $114.60 to $119.75 
per month. They received from $103 to 
$483 in back royalties. A rate of $2.66 per 
mile excess over 4,500 miles per month will 
also be paid. Some men average an excess 
of 750 miles per month. 

@ Over two hundred colored women are 
employed at pork killing and cutting in the 
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Cudahy and Morris packing plants, Omaha. 
q@ At Independence Heights, a Negro town 
in Texas, a charter has been granted for the 
operation of the American Milling Com- 
pany. This mill will be conducted by col- 
ored people and has a capacity of fifteen 
barrels of flour and ten barrels of meal 
daily. 

@ Chicago’s labor market includes 500,000 
wage earners, of whom 54,557 are Negroes. 
According to the number of wage earners, 
the Negroes are tenth on a list of seventeen 
nationalities. 

@The Mechanics Savings Bank of Savan- 
nah, Ga., reports assets of $123,928 and de- 
posits of $58,234. It has purchased a site on 
the corner of West Broad and Maple 
Streets, where it will erect a building next 
year. Henry Pearson is president. 

q@ In Kansas City, Mo., there is a Negro 
who is one of the biggest stone contractors 
in the United States—Charles Howell. He 
owns a twelve acre tract, known as Howe. 
Heights, two quarries and a stone cuttin: 
yard. 

q@ A community laundry for colored house- 
wives is to be established in Nashville, 
Tenn., as an effort of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South. The building will cost 
$10,000. 

@ The Allport, Ark., Colony and Industrial 
Association has taken over 37,000 acres of 
land in Lonoke, Jefferson and Arkansas 
Counties for a Negro colony. 


C Negro freight handlers at the Municipal 
Terminal, Memphis, Tenn., went on a strike 
for an increase of forty cents an hour. The 
city met their demand within a few hours,— 
fifty car-loads of freight were waiting dis- 
position. The freight handlers now receive 
$3.20 per day. 


@ The Wage Earners Savings Bank, a Ne- 
gro institution in Savannah, Ga., has ac- 
quired at $1,000 per front foot the remain- 
ing eighty feet of the ‘block on which the 
bank is located. A modern hotel, theatre, 
auditorium and department store will em- 
brace the structure, which will total an ex- 
penditure of $500,000. 
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( The Fidelity Savings Bank, capitalized at 
$25,000, has been opened in Savannah, Ga., 
making the fourth Negro bank in this city. 
CG Robert Lee Andrews, a Negro in Hous- 
ton, Tex., has conducted a retail and whole- 
sale grocery business for nineteen years. 
He is one of the two Negro citizens who pay 
taxes-on property assessed above $30,000. 
He is assisted in his business by his son. 
Recently Mr. Andrews, Sr., purchased the 
Ewing Residence, where the millionaire 
George Hermann used to live, and a 1920 
Cadillac Eight, paying $4,800 cash for the 
latter. 

@ The Tidewater Bank and Trust Company 
has been opened in Norfolk, Va. It has a 
paid-up capital of $100,000, all owned by 
Negroes, and a $40,000 building. On the 
day that the bank was opened the deposits 


amounted to $70,000. The president is Mr.’ 


P. B. Young. 
MUSIC AND ART 

“Ewe southern numbers, called “From 

the South,” written by the violinist- 
composer Gaylord Yost, after the Negro 
idiom, are among late compositions pub- 
lished by the Boston Music Company for 
the violin. 
@ Of a folk-song program given by Anne 
Thursfield in London, the English reviewer 
says: “Perhaps the most unfamiliar and 
the most beautiful in the whole list were 
two of the Negro revivalist songs from 
America.” 
qc At Harrisburg, Pa., on July 1, a “Jubilee 
Sing” was given by colored people of Har- 
risburg and Steelton, under the auspices of 
the War Camp Community Service. Part 
I was devoted to well-selected miscellaneous 
numbers given by a trained chorus under di- 
rection of Charles F. Howard; part II con- 
sisted of “Negro Spirituals” directed by 
Mrs. Forence Ackley Ley. 
@ The eleventh biennal of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs was held at the 
Mac Dowell Colony at Peterborough, N. H. 
The principal orchestral number given was 
Henry F. Gilbert’s “Humoresque on Negro 
Minstrel Tunes.” Miscellaneous numbers 
included Burleigh’s “Little Mother of Mine,” 
sung by Jerome Uhl, baritone; John Alden 
Carpenter’s “The Lawd is Smilin’ Thro de 
Do’” and Burleigh’s “The Gray Wolf,” sung 
by Christine Miller, contralto. 
@ Clarence Cameron White, violin virtuoso, 
is rapidly receiving deserved recognition 
as a composer. His lately published “Ban- 
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danna Sketches,” pieces for violin and piano, 
based on Negro themes, have been played 
by the young American violinist Mayo 
Wadler while on tour in Cuba. Madam 
Maud Powell has signified her intention of 
using the sketches on her programs this 
coming season, while the compositions have 
also won the interest of Fritz Kreisler. 

C “Go Down, Moses,” one of the finest of 
the Negro Spirituals arranged by H. T. Bur- 
leigh, and sung by the composer, is an- 
nounced as the first of a number of phono- 
graph records to be presented by this dis- 
tinguished musician. 

@ The choral numbers given at the annual 
Norfolk, Conn., Festival this summer were 
the first of the three “Hiawatha Cantatas” 
by Samuel Coleridge-Taylor. The soloists 
were Anna Case, Lambert Murphy and Emi- 
lio de Gorgorza. Arthur Mees was the con- 
ductor. A “Rhapsodie Négre,” said to pos- 
sess “musicianly qualities and forceful cli- 
maxes,” was played by the American pian- 
ist composer John Powell. 

@ Lonia Jones, the young Negro violinist 
who graduated in the 1918 Violin Class of 
the New England Conservatory and was 
immediately drafted as private in the Unit- 
ed States Army, returned from France in 
July as Assistant Bandmaster of the 807th 
Infantry Band, under the leadership of Mr. 
Vodery. This band won an enviable repu- 
tation as a musical organization, ag well as 
for the excellent conduct of the men. 

@ Professor Roy W. Tibbs, head of the Pi- 
ano Department of Howard University, re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Arts in 
Music from Oberlin College, June, 1919. 
When the war broke out he was studying 
in Paris, under Philipp, the famous French 
teacher of the piano. 

CG A Negro theatrical circuit has been 
formed, headed by E. C. Brown, the banker, 
of Philadelphia and Norfolk, with Lester A. 
Walton, General Manager. The opening of 
a school of dramatic art in New York for 
colored men and women has been decided 
upon, and a booking office to supply colored 
theatres throughout the country with col- 
ored acts is planned. 

q@ Anita Johnson, a twelve year old colored 
pianist of Augusta, Ga., has appeared in 
recitals, with works of Rachmaninoff, Kaut- 
ski, Gottschalk, Mendelssohn and Beethoven 
on her program. Of her appearance in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., for the benefit of Sixteenth 
Street Baptist Church, the Age-Herald 
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says: “This child plays with singular repose 
and intelligent phrasing; especially graceful 
and musicianly was her reading of the 
Mendelssohn number.” Her __ brother, 
younger than she, is a violin soloist. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS 

| a recent campaign the colored branch 

of the Y. M. C. A. in St. Louis, Mo., 
added 1,000 members to its force. 
@ William Monroe Trotter after being de- 
nied a passport to attend the Peace Confer- 
ence in the interest of the Negro race qual- 
ified as a cook, and in this means got to 
France. ‘He has returned to America and 
says: “Ragged and hungry and in need of 
funds, I made my way to Paris. Although 
I was denied an interview with President 
Wilson, I succeeded in sending a formal 
protest to the Peace Conference and a pe- 
tition to every member of the assembly at 
Versailles.” 


C In order to avoid the question of the con- 
stitutionality of Oklahoma City’s Segrega- 
tion Ordinance, William Floyd, a colored 
man, has been allowed to take possession 
of his y-operty, in spite of the fact that 
n.ore than 75% of the owners in the block 
were white. . 


C The first legal battle in the North be- 
tween the two factions of the colored Odd 
Fellows resulted in a decision that the B. 
M. C., held in New York by the Noel faction 
was the legal body and that the Morris body 
was illegal. This decision was handed down 
by the Supreme Court of New York. 

C Mr. H. A. Johnson, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has been granted U. S. Patent 1,310,344 for 
a new invention of airplanes. 

q Mr. A. L. Jackson, Secretary of the col- 
ored Y. M. C. A. in Chicago, has resigned 
to become Educational Secretary of the Na- 
tional Urban League. He is a graduate of 
Harvard, ’14. 


@ Negroes from southern Georgia are 
steadily moving toward the North. 

CG Mrs. Cora I. Parchment has been ap- 
pointed policewoman in New York City. 

@ Troop B, the only colored Boy Scout 
troop in Rock Island County, IIl., won the 
loving cup offered by the county. The 
Scoutmaster is William Taylor. 

@ The Denver Times offered prizes for an 
automobile race, open to all. Afterward 
they tried to bar William Helm because he 
was colored. He refused to be ousted, start- 
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ed thirty seconds behind the other contest- 
ants, passed nineteen of them on the road, 
and finished second. It is acknowledged 
that with a fair start he would have beaten 
them all. 

@ In Phoenix, Ariz., there are 1,700 colored 
people, who own $700,000 in property and 
have four churches and a weekly paper. 

@ The Chancery Court in Tennessee has 
declared that the National Baptist Publish- 
ing House does not belong to the National 
Convention or to the Baptist denomination, 
but is the private property of R. H. Boyd 
and his eight associate members on the Pub- 
lishing Board. The property is worth $350,- 
000. 

C In New Bern, N. C., there is a Commer- 
cial Association of the leading Negro busi- 
ness men, divided into educational, sanita- 
tion and health and entertainment commit- 
tees. These representatives attend meet- 
ings of the white people in the interest of 
the Negro citizens. 

C The State Penitentiary in Texas has been 
remodeled for a State Asylum for Negro In- 
sane, for which the Legislature appropri- 
ated $390,000 for remodeling, equipping and 
furnishing. It has accommodations for 900 
patients. Dr. W. T. Johnson has been 
chosen Superintendent of the institution. 
ca A new building for colored patients at 
Milledgeville, Ga., has been completed and 
turned over to the trustees of the Georgia 
State Sanitarium. The building cost $90,- 
000 and has accommodation for 400 patients. 
CG William L. Fitzgerald and Warner T. 
McGuinn, Negroes in Baltimore, Md., have 
taken seats as City Councilmen. 

@ Jesse O. Thomas has been appointed to 
the staff of the National Urban League as 
Southern Field Organizer. He resigns as 
Supervisor of Negro Economics for the 
State of New York. For six years Mr. 
Thomas was Field Secretary for Tuskegee 
Institute. 

qd Mrs. Mary Church Terrell has returned 
from abroad where she was the Negro dele- 
gate to the International Congress of 
Women held in Zurich. She delivered an 
address, mostly in German, and offered the 
following resolution, which was unanimous- 
ly adopted: “We believe no human being 
should be deprived of an education, prevent- 
ed from earning a living, debarred from 
any legitimate pursuit in which he wishes 
to engage, or be subject to any humiliation 
on account of race or color, We recommend 
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that members of this Congress should do 
everything in their power to abrogate laws 
and customs which lead to discrimination 
against human beings on account of race or 
color.” 

@ Representative Beaty, a Negro member 
of the General Assembly in Ohio, has had 
passed H. J. R. 72, which authorizes an in- 
vestigation into the executive management 
of Wilberforce University. The findings 
and recommendations are to be filed with 
the Governor not later than December 1, 
1919. 

C Ralph W. Tyler has won a suit against 
the Union News Company for discrimina- 
tion in a railroad dining-room in Ohio. 

@ White people in Memphis, Tenn., have 
been foiled in their efforts to oust Negro 
residents from Brooklyn Avenue. Instead 
of fleeing from their property the Negroes 
are gathering funds and rebuilding. 

q@ Frank A. Bryon, of Chicago, IIl., who 
has been an a@ache of the United States 
Capitol for eighteen years, is now Assistant 
Clerk of the Committee on Naval Affairs of 
the House of Representatives. -He is a 
graduate of Howard University Law School. 
C Alf Britton, a Negro charged with steal- 
ing coal from the railroad, has been award- 
ed $100 damages against United States Di- 
rector General of Railroads Hines, for 
“ruined reputation and deep humiliation,” 
by the Bell County, Ky., Circuti Court. 


EDUCATION 


OBINSON M. HAYDEN, a Negro 
graduate in pharmacy from Columbia 

University, was sixth on the honor roll in 
a class of 150 students. He received a prize 
for his high standing in scholarship. 
@ The Board of Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South has appropriated 
$10,000 each to five Negro schools and $50,- 
000 to Paine College. These sums are one- 
fifth of the total to be appropriated to these 
institutions during the next five years as a 
result of the Centenary Campaign. 
@ An appropriation of $123,000 for How- 
ard University, which was stricken out by 
the House, was restored by the Senate and 
passed Congress. 
C The president of the Dupont Power Com- 
pany at Wilmington, Del., has given a trust 
fund of $2,000,000 for modernizing the pub- 
lic schools of Delaware, outside of Wilming- 
ton, of which $400,000 will go to the schools 
of Negro children. 


SOL. BUTLER 


C Sol. Butler, the Negro contestant from 


Dubuque College, in the inter-allied games 
at Paris, won the running broad jump and 


was decorated with the medal of the Fourth 
Class of the Order of Danillo by the King 
of Montenegro. 

ad J. W. E. Bowen, Jr., has been elected 
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president of Walden University, Nashville, 
Tenn. Mr. Bowen is a recent graduate of 
Harvard. 


@ Lane College, Jackson, Tenn., has been 
given $7,000 by the General Education 
Board, on condition that the school raise 
$13,000. 


CG A colored graduate of Scotia Seminary 
in North Carolina has given $10,000 to the 
Freedmen’s Work of the Presbyterian 
Church. 


qa Six hundred Negro teachers from four- 
teen states were enrolled at the tenth annual 
summer school at Tuskegee Institute. 


@ Charles H. Moore, State Inspector of 
Colored Schools in North Carolina, reports 
that in thirty-eight counties of the state the 
Negroes have contributed for the building 
of new schools for their children, the sum 
of $32,453.75, against $43,000 appropriated 
by school officials. 

@ In a class of sixteen graduates from the 
Springfield, Ill., High School nine were col- 
ored—seven girls and two boys. Miss Ruth 
Walls was an honor pupil, having main- 
tained an average of 85% during her course. 


C Julius Rosenwald contributes from $400 
to $500 for Negro schoolhouses in the South, 
provided the colored patrons raise from $750 
to $1,000. Under this arrangement 500 
model schools, representing nearly $750,000, 
have been recently erected for colored chil- 
dren. Of this sum the colored people con- 
tributed $265,179, the states $213,346, south- 
ern white people $54,399 and Mr. Rosen- 
wald $193,616. These schoolhouses are sit- 
uated as follows: Alabama, 179; North 
Carolina, 85; Tennessee, 59; Louisiana, 49; 
Virginia, 38; Mississippi, 28; Georgia, 23; 
Arkansas, 22, ete. 

@ Twenty graduates of Dunbar High 
School, Class ’19, were awarded scholarships 
to various universities throughout the coun- 
try. Of 123 graduates, sixty-four will con- 
tinue their education in colleges, forty-six 
in Minor Normal School, three in dentistry, 
one in pharmacy, one in trained nursing, 
one in business, one in music; six were un- 
decided. 

@ A $60,000 school* and administration 
building is being erected at Wiley Univers- 
ity. 

@ The Rev. W. E. Griffin has succeeded Dr. 
James F. Bourne, who resigned in May, as 
a representative of the Negro race on the 
School Board in Atlantic City, N. J. 
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MEETINGS 


HE eleventh annual session of the Em- 

pire State Federation of Women’s 

Clubs was held in New York City, with 200 

delegates present, representing twenty-five 

clubs with 2,358 members. Mrs. M. C. Law- 
ton is president. 


C Ninety-eight clubs, representing 4,000 
Negro women, met in Philadelphia at the 
sixteenth annual convention of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. Ruth Bennett, 
of Chester, is president. 


CG The South Carolina Federation of Col- 
ored Women’s Clubs met in Spartanburg, 
under the presidency of Mrs. M. B. Wilkin- 
son. They sent $1,000 to the State Board of 
Health for colored tubercular patients. 


@ The annual Y. M. C. A. conference at 
Kings Mountain, N. C., was attended by 125 
student representatives from sixty colored 
schools. 


( Representatives of 123 missionary boards 
and other Negro agencies of nine Negro 
denominations recently met in Columbus, 
Ohio, and planned to co-operate in mission- 
ary, educational, church extension and other 
activities. A Findings Committee was ap- 
pointed, with Bishop G. W. Clinton, presi- 
dent. 


@ Bishops of the A. M. E., A. M. E. Zion 
and C. M. E. Churches will hold their semi- 
annual convention during February in 
Nashville, Tenn. 


@ The State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in Washington held its third annual session 
in Spokane, and re-elected Mrs. John E. 
Mappes president. Seventy-three clubs re- 
sponded with fifty-four delegates. Address- 
es of welcome were delivered by the Mayor 
and the president of the white federation. 


@ The Iowa Colored Alumni, an organiza- 
tion of thirty-five Negro graduates from 
the State University of Iowa, has held its 
fifth annual meeting and elected Attorney 
S. Joe Brown, of Des Moines, president. 


@ The annual Colored Student Conference 
of the Y. W. C. A. has been held at Tallade- 
ga College, with representatives from thir- 
ty-seven Negro institutions in attendance. 


@ The National Congress of Race Fratern- 
ities will meet October 8-10 at Memphis, 
Tenn. 

@ There were 3,042 representatives in at- 
tendance at the Baptist Sunday School Con- 
gress, which convened in Bessemer, Ala. 
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GHETTO 


ascii: OF SCHOOLS W. 
J. DYKES, of Atlanta, Ga., issued a 
bulletin to school principals in June, which 
said: “All teachers are advised to register 
and to vote in elections that concern the 
welfare of the schools. This is not politics. 
It is pro bono publico.” The bulletin was 
not sent to colored principals; however, the 
Atlanta Branch of the N. A. A. C. P. has 
taken steps to promote the registration of 
the colored teachers. 
@ In Houston, Texas, the following wages 
are paid to school teachers: the white teach- 
ers for eight grades receive $50, $60, $70, 
$80,. $90, $111 and $122 per month; the 
colored teachers receive $45, $50, $55, $60, 
$65, $70, $75 and $80 per month, with larger 
classes and fewer facilities; the white prin- 
cipals get $1,200 to $2,700 a year; the col- 
ored principals, from $960 to $1,200. 
CRIME 


ITIZENS of East St. Louis have sent a 
sarcastic message to Senator Sherman 
and Congressmen Dyer, Johnson and Baker, 
in regard to the Washington riot. These 
men were members of the East St. Louis 
Investigating Committee. 
( Fourteen white men have been arrested 
in connection with the Longview, Tex., riot. 
Dr. B. H. Davis, the colored man accused of 


precipitating the riot, escaped to Kansas, 
where he will fight extradition. 


C The following lynchings have taken place 
since our last record: 

Milan, Ga., May 26, Berry Washington; 
murder in defense of Negro women. 

Mineral Wells, Miss., May 28, unknown 
Negro; attempting to attack white women. 

Bay Minette, Ala., June 23, Frank Fou- 
kal (white); shot for murder. 

Richton, Miss., July 2, unknown Negro; 
hanged for discussing Hartfield lynching. 

Gilmer, Tex., July 24, Chilton Jennings; 
attack on white woman. 

Cochran, Ga., August 6, unknown Ne- 
gro; hanged for discussing Chicago riot. 


PERSONAL 


R. DANIEL H. WILLIAMS, a Negro 
physician of Chicago, Ill., was given a 
silver loving cup by the Pan-Missouri Med- 
ical Association, at its ninth annual session, 
June, 1919, at Kansas City, Mo. 
C The will of the late Harriet Blanchard, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., bequeaths $50,000 to 
St. Paul N. and I, School in Virginia. 
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@ The Police Weekly Bulletin says of Cor- 
nelius Carter, a Negro police officer in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., who rounded up a gang of 
motor thieves: “His entire conduct in the 
case savored of cool, keen, good judgment.” 
@ Mrs. Mary B. Talbert, president of the’ 
National Association of Colored Women, i3 
working in France under the Y. W. C: A. 
She is an accredited delegate to the Nation-. 
al Council of Women. | 
q Jackson Hill, a Negro farmer near Fay- 
ette, Mo., is dead at the age of eighty years. 
He leaves an estate valued at over $40,000. 
qd Mrs. Annie Blackton, a colored woman. 
at Camden, N. J., was willed $25,000 and a 
home by her late employer, Oliver P. Wood. 
qd Mrs. C. C. Spaulding, wife of the Gen- 
eral Manager of the North Carolina Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Durham, N. C., is. 
dead. 

@ Professor J. H. Jackson, the first colored 
graduate of Berea College, is dead, at Cin-. 
cinnati. 


THE WAR 


R R. WRIGHT, the Negro educator of 

e Savannah, Ga., has sailed to Bel- 

gium, England and France, at the assign-. 
ment of Governor Dorsey, to gather data of : 
Georgia Negroes in the war. 

@ Lieutenant James Reese Europe Post 1. 
has been granted a charter in the American 

Legion. It has a membership of 100 Negro 

veterans, with Alexander Mann, Command- 

er. 

@ Private Edward Merrifield, Company E, 

366th Colored Infantry, has been awarded 

the Distinguished Service Cross for “Cour- 

age and disregard for his own safety,” in an. 
action in front of Frapelle, France. Le re-. 
ceived six wounds in his left hip during this: 
engagement. 
@ A memorial has been unveiled at the 

National Cemetery in New Albany, Ind., in 

honor of Private Henry W. Richardson, a 

Negro who died on shipboard enroute to: 
France. The monument was erected from- 
a fund of $500 raised by his comrades. 

White people vied with the Negroes in doing : 
honor to Private Richardson in the parade 

that preceded the ceremonies. 

@ The appointment of Captain in the In-: 


. fantry has been given by the War Depart-. 


ment to former Lieutenant Charles H.. 
Fearing, a Negro of St. Louis, Mo. Lieu- 
tenant Fearing was twice recommended for 
promotion to a Captaincy during his service 
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in France with the 865th Colored Infantry. 
@ Two colored men have been decorated with 
the Croix de Guerre,—John Baker, of the 
368th Infantry,—“A soldier of admirable 
courage,” and Joseph James, of the same 
regiment, who receives his cross with a 
Gold Star, for rescuing a wounded comrade 
under fire. 

C Lieutenant R. Campbell, U. S. A., has 
been assigned to the A. & T. College at 
Greensboro, N. C., as Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics. He has a Distin- 
guished Service Cross and Croix de Guerre, 
with bronze star. 

C Lieutenant Frierson, of the Ninth Cav- 
alry, has been placed upon the retired list 
on the United States Army. He has been 
in active service for more than thirty years. 
Cd John T. Gant, of Washington, D. C., a 
sergeant in the 366th Infantry, has received 
the Medaille Militaire from the Belgium 
Government, for conspicuous bravery at 
Grand Rue, Vosges, September 1, 1918. 

C Captain Charles G. Kelly, formerly of 
the 366th Infantry, has been appointed 
Special Field Agent of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. His headquar- 
ters are at New Orleans, La., and his duties 
comprise supervision over discharged Ne- 
gro Soldiers. 

C In the A. E. F. there were fifty col- 
ored chaplains—13 Baptists, 13 M. E., 9 
A. M. E., 4 A. M. E. Z., 4 Congregational- 
ists, 3 C. M. E., 2 P. E., 1 United Presby- 
terian and 1 undesignated. In the Regular 
Army there were 4 colored chaplains and 
three in the National Guard. 

q A regiment of the Pioneer Infantry, the 
807th, has recently returned from France, 
several of whose soldiers were decorated 
with the Croix de Guerre. They were in the 
Argonne offensive and had many casualties. 
Two of their number—Butler and Thomp- 
son—took first place in the athletic contests 
of the A. E. F. at Dijon, and were headed 
for Paris, but the regiment left before the 
games took place. | 

@ General Von Lettow Vorbeck, Command- 
er of the German Colonial troops in East 
Africa, states that his army at the outbreak 
of the war consisted of 200 whites and 2,000 
Askaris; but the numbers increased to 3,000 
Europeans and 13,000 natives; at the time 
of the armistice the fo.ves had been reduced 
by losses to 250 whites and 1,200 Askaris. 
They covered nearly 4,000 miles in the 
course of the fighting, 
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@ Sergeant C. D. Pinkney, a Negro of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., captured fifteen Germans 
single-handed, for which he has been award- 
ed the Croix de Guerre with Palm. 


C The Crispus Attucks Post of the Ameri- 
can Legion has been formed by Negro vet- 


erans in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A MISSION from Abyssinia has been 
visiting the various countries of 
Europe and America. They were received 
by the President of France and the King 
and Queen of England, and toured the 
country. When they came to the United 
States, their boat flew the Abyssinian flag, 
and they stopped at the Waldorf Astoria. 
President Wilson received them at the 
White House. While in New York, they 
were refused dinner at the National Dem- 
ocratic Club and at the Republican Club, 
where the Consul-General of Persia was to 
entertain them. The gentlemen composing 
the mission were Dejazmatch Nado, a Duke, 
member of the Royal Family and Chief of 
the envoys; Kantibar Gabru, A Court Offi- 
cial; and Ato Herui, Mayor of Adis Ababa, 
the Capital of Abyssinia. They were, in 
color, dark mulattoes, with predominant Ne- 
gro blood. 


C Sir T. F. Victor Buxton, Bart, President 
of the Anti-Slavery and Aboriginies Pro- 
tection Society of England, is dead. 

q@ Mr. Morris Evans, a white author of 
South Africa, is proposing reforms in na- 
tive government, including a Native Affairs 
Council, local self-government in native 
areas and limited representation in Parlia- 
ment. 
@ The African Political Association of 
Cape Town has held a meeting and listened 
to an address by former President Dr. 
Abdurahman, on the disabilities of colored 
people in South Africa. He mentions the 
Pass laws, the “Jim-Crow” railway travel, 
unjust land acts and the tyranny of the 
trades unions. . 

@ The Paramount Chief of Basutoland has 
departed for a visit to England. 

@ The eighth annual conference of the 
South African Native National Congress 
has been held at Queenstown, under the 
presidency of S. M. Makgatho. 

« A marble and granite monument to the 
late Mrs. Maggie Makiwane was recently 
unveiled in South Africa. She was a wide- 
ly known Bantu teacher. 


FOREIGN 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Collegiate and Professional Schools 


JUNIOR COLLEGE leading to Schools of Lib- 
eral Arts, Education, Journalism, or Com- 


merce. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE, four year 
course, giving degree, 8.B. in C.E., 8.B. 
in E.E., 8.B. in M.E., 8.B. in Arch., 5.B. 
in Agrl., or 5.B. in H.E 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC, four year course, giv- 
ing degree of Mus.B. 

SCHOOL OF RELIGION, three year course, 
giving degree of B.D. (Also diploma and 
correspondence courses.) 

SCHOOL OF LAW, three year evening 
course, giving degree of LL.B. 

SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, including Medical, 
Dental and Pharmaceutical Colleges. Four 
year course for Medical and Dental stu- 
dents; three years for Pharmaceutical. 
Seas degrees given: M.D.. D.D.S., 


For Catalog and Information Write— 


REGISTRAR DWIGHT 0. W. HOLMES 
Howard University, Washington, D.C, 


Morgan College and Branches 


JOHN O. SPENCER, Ph.D., President 
WILLIAM PICKENS, Litt.D., Vice-President 
MORGAN COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md. 
LOCATION—In great college town between 

the North and South. 

POLICY—Co-educational. 

COURSES—Four years, appropriate degrees. 
Preparation for professional study. Advanced 
education. Graduates certificated for elemen- 
tary and high school teaching in the State. 

FACULTY—College and university trained 
men and women. 

NEW SITE—Forty acres of most beautiful 
scenery, stream, hill and forest. 

TERMS——Very reasonable. 

INFORMATION—Address 
Baltimore, Md. 
MORGAN ACADEMY, Baltimore, Md. 

LOCATION—In the suburbs of [altimore on 
a beautiful campus. Healthful surroundings. 

DORMITORIES—Equipped and_ supervised. 
Can care for 80 students. 

TERMS—Very moderate. 

PRINCIPAL—Lee M. McCoy, A.M. 


PRINCESS ANNE ACADEMY, 
Princess Anne, Md. 

(Eastern Branch of Maryland State College 
of Agriculture.) 
LOCATION—Somerset County, famous eastern 

shore of Maryland. 


Morgan College. 


COURSES—Preparatory, normal, industrial, 
domestic, music. 

RORMTEC ERE = career’ supervised; fur- 
nished. 


TERMS—Free tuition; other expenses moderate. 
PRINCIPAL—Thomas H. Kiah, A.M. 


All Schools Open September 29, 1919 
Dormitories Open Sept. 27, 1919 
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1875 STATE 1919 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL 


COLLEGE FOR NEGROES 
NORMAL, ALABAMA 


A COMBINATION HARD TO BEAT 
A Thorough English Education Combined with a Trade 
WHAT TRADE WOULD YOU LIKE TO TAKE? 


Trades for Boys, 12 Trades for Girls, 7 Trades for both Sexes, 2 
SUMMARY OF OUR GRADUATES—1875-1919 


Department of Academics ......--. sess ee cece reer eee e ete e ee enrtteenenes becnvees piescatereae  AB1T 
Department of Agriculture pee eet eco aot Oe eeaesseseer eer Oewreoaesrereeehsvneosnn eeereeeceeoveeeeneseeeuee 118 
Department of Household Economics eeeeoevnse een et esneerseeneeteoee eee e7> ee eee eneeeeeoeeeeeon 704 
Department of Mechanic Arts e®eesvenwnvneteeovet tn @eevmesneaszseeon tte ee e eeeeceaeceooeaneoeeeseoeoneeete ee 337 
WHAT THEY ARE DOING oer 
Principals of district schools..........-- 168 Editors and Journalists.....csccccsccees 8 
Teachers in rural sachools.............-- 296 Bookkeepers ................ er ree 15 
Principals in secondary or high schools.. 24 +#U. 8S. Farm Demonstrators........ ene rt 
Teachers in grammar or high schools..... 90 Undertakers and Embalmers.......... = 6 
Doctors .ccceceee-sccccecccceccseres wena 41 Contractors and Builders................6 8 
Lawyers ..cceeeeee é irda a Gare aewetewece aire ‘ § 9. 8. Bureau of Education.............. 1 
Dentists ....--.-; eet cece ner cerccceees ® Farmers .........ccccccccces eee 880 
Pharmacists eetveveeeees. ees Bewenanenreeeer ° 3 Housekeepers Ne Sg hulk et rent gag Bch debawaereate ceo 498 
Druggists ...... cece cece cence ene eeceee 10 Dead and unaccounted for............... 898 
Working at trados........-+...-+: ree ae 
Bankers .....-.. cece cece trees sigs Soca : aes 
Uv. 8. Government Service eoveecosneaneneeaeee 38 Total eaeeceseereoseeeneeeeeeeeeeeennne 2268 
Jeanes teachers ......-----cecreereveces 7 ‘Sil 
Directors of book establishments......... | 2 Soldiers in the Great War....cccsccccees 288 


STATE AND UNITED STATES APPROPRIATIONS 


Property consists of 182 acres of land, 20 buildings for all purposes, live stook 
equipment valued at $202,000. Send for.catalog today. and general 
WALTER 8S. BUCHANAN, President. 


7? 
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“JUST THE PLACE 


Daytona Normal and Industrial Institute for Negro Girls, Daytona, Fla. 
Beautiful location, ideal home life, fine, modern equipment. 


Courses include Kindergarten, P 


$$, 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


MANUAL TRAINING & 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


FOR COLORED YOUTH 
BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


A high institution for the training of 
colored youth. Excellent equipment, 
thorough instruction, wholesome sur- 
roundings. Academic training for all 
students. 

Courses in carpentry, agriculture and 
trades for boys, including auto re- 
pairing. 

Courses in domestic science and do- 
mestic art for girls. 

A new trades building, thoroughly 
equipped. 

New girls’ dormitory thoroughly and 
modernly equipped. 

Terms reasonable. 

Fall term begins September 15, 1919. 


For information address 


W. R. VALENTINE, Principal 


ee ee 


THE BEST SCHOOL 


in which to learn a trade and at the same time take your 
literary course. Do not waste money and time teking them 
separately. Positions await the well trained. 

BEFORE YOU DECIDE 
which is the best school for you to attend, send fer a 
catalog. 


NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR WOMEN AND @IRLS 
Miss Naanle H. Burreughe, President, 
Lincols Helghts, Washington, D. C. 


Learn the Auto and Tractor Business 


In from Eight to Twelve Weeks at the 


Prairie View State Normal 


and Industrial College 


PRAIRIE VIEW, TEXAS 


For full information, address 


W. P. TERRELL, SUPT. MECH. DEPT. 
Prairie View, Texas 
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FOR YOUR GIRL” 


r, High, Normal, Vocational. 
e, 


Nurse Training at McLeod Hospital a specialty, Terms reasonabl 
Send for Catalog. 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNE, 


Principal. 


The Slater Industrial and 


State Normal School 
For Colored Youth of Both Sexes 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. 0, 

I. Offering Standard Courses 
In Academic Subjects 
In Industrial and Vocational Subjects, 
In Education. 
II. Graduates receive the Teachers’ Certifi- 
cate. 
Located amid the foothills of the moun- 
tain section of Western North Carolina 
and the health conditions are ideal. 
Accommodations excellent and expenses 
moderate. é 
For further information communicate with 
S. G. ATKINS, Principal 
SLATER STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Winston-Salem, N. GC. - 


Eee 


Lincoln University 


Beginning September 22, 1919, the require- 
ment for admission to the Theological Depart- 
ment will be graduation from a College of 
Liberal Arts. Young Men wishing to preparc. 


for the Ministry in a Seminary, all whose re- 


sources will henceforth be devoted to the edu- 
cation of the adequately trained alone, are 
invited to write to 


President, John B. Rendall 


Lincoln University P. O., Pennsylvania. 


COLEMAN COLLEGE 


GIBSLAND, LA, 


Supported by Baptist State Woman’s Home 
ssion Society of Chicago and Boston and 
A. B. H. Society of New York. Students 
from six different states. Graduates ex- 
empted on first grade by Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma, 


O. L. COLEMAN, President 


We have room for a few more young men in our 


RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 


The Government furnishes cots, blankets, bed sacks, 


uniforms, rifles, ammunition and an officer to give 


MILITARY INSTRUCTION 


Students pay their own board and lodging amounting 
to $12 per month, but they may work out all or any 
part of this according as provision is made with the 
President. 


All students carry on their regular academic studies 
and trades courses in connection with their military 
training. 


Camp Opens Sept. 22nd, and Closes June 1st 


For admission write 
LIEUT. W. BR. SMALLS, 
A. & M. College, Normal, Ala. 
For work write 


PRESIDENT WALTER 8. BUCHANAN 
A. & M. College, Normal, Ala, 
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The STENOGRAPHERS’ INSTITUTE 


1227 S. 17th ST. PHILA. PA. 


(The above picture shows a few of the 1919 business class graduates and teachers of the insti- 
tution. A large number of our graduates are holding positions as clerks, stenographers and 
bookkeepers in the Government Service, banks, insurance companies and other private corpor- 
ations, Students are coming to us from all over the country through our graduates and others.) 


SHORTHAND 

For Grammar School graduates, High School students and others. 
TYPEWRITING 

For children, blind people, grammar school students and others. 
BOOKKEEPING 

For children, grammar school graduates, high school students and 


others. 


In 9 lessons apt students can operate a typewriter accurately with 
eyes closed. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, October 1, 1919. 
3-month and 8-month courses. 


Enroll for “Touch System” of Typewriting at any time—individual 
attention. 


EDWARD T. DUNCAN, President. 


Mention Tue Cnuisis, 
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course of training. 


NEW OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUNG COLORED WOMEN 
THE PROFESSION OF NURSING 


In order to help supply the demand which is daily increasing for colored nurses, M 
and School for Nurses offers to high grade young colored women a most pacaptlonal these Grace: 
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For further information address 
Superintendent of Nurses, Mercy Hospital, 50th Street and Woodland Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bell Phone Spruce 1924 30-Day System Position 


Derrick 


Shorthand School 


Childs’ Butlding 


1435 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Enroll Immediately to Hold Place 
in Class 


Send for Enroliment Blank and full information 


Day and Evening Classes 


NOTE—We are enrolling Fall Students and 
would advise all who desire to take Special 
Course to send in application AT ONCE 
as places will be at a premium. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


An Episcopal boarding school for girls, under the 
direction of the sisters of St. Mary. Address: THE 
BISTER-IN-CHARGE, 6138 Germantown Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


STENOGRAPHERS WANTED 


All Races 
Prepare in the best school of its kind in the State. 
Subjects ; 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, English, Pen- 
manship, Civil Service Training, and ANISH. 
COMMERCIAL CLASS 
Lenox Community Center—at 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 89 
Lenox Avenue and 135th 8t., New York City. 
Open All Year—Four Evenings Weekly. 
Fitz W. Mottley, President. 


Stenographers Wanted 


colored stenographers, 


We need three 
female; salary, $25 to $35 per week. Apply 
with full details to Morales & Oompany, 
Brokers, 25 Obrapia, Havana, Cuba. 


BIBLE PROFESSOR 
Teacher and Principal 
desires position. Can teach nearly all theological and semi- 
nary subjects; also Normal School instructor, Refined. 


gentle and strictly Christian. Can put life into any school 
with my novel and inventive ideas. Write at once. 


J. L. J., care of THE CRISIS, 
70 Fifth Avenue, Now York City. 


The Lincoln Hospital and Home 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


in the city of New York 


offers to young colored women a three 
years’ course of instruction in nursing. 
Capacity of hospital—420 beds. 

Post Graduate Cuurse of six months to 
graduates of accredited schools. 

For information apply to: 


Superintendent of Nurses 


Lincoln Hospital and Home 
New York City 


HALE INFIRMARY AND NURSE TRAINING 
SCHOOL, 325 Lake Street, Montgomery, Ala. 


Offers to High School graduates and youn 
women of higher education and good mora 
character, between the ages of 18 and 85, a 
three years’ course in the profession of nurs- 
ing. For further information apply to the 
Superintendent enclosing a stamp. 


Atlanta University 
Studies of the Negro Problems 
20 Monographs Sold Separately 


Address 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 1s: ATLANTA, GA. 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Contains 296 Pages, 85 Chapters, Historical 
and Biographical, 17 Full Page illustrations 
Printed on Fine Antique Book, Bound in Full 
Green Extra Cloth, Gold Title on Front Cover 
and Shelf Back. Price, net $1.25. Postage 
Prepaid $1.40. Order through any bookseller 
or direct from the author. Address 


JOHN W. CROMWELL 
1439 Swann St. Washington, D. C. 


BUSTS OF 
Booker T. Washington» 
Fred Douglass, Pau 
Lawrence Dunbar’ 
Bishop Richard Allen’ 

$1.50 each. The 4 busts for $5.00 


Agents wanted. Send at once. 


The Isaac Hathaway Art 
Company 


718 S. HICKORY STREET 
PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


Mention THe Carsis. 
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Reconstruction 


War — and its aftermath—has 

opened the eyes of our people. They 

| are now seeing and thinking straight. 

They now demand of individuals and 

enterprises seeking their patronage 

and support, performance rather than 

glittering promises.. They also de- 

mand evidences of stability in such 

enterprises and experience on the part 
of those conducting them. 


The management of the Southern 
Aid Society of Virginia, Inc., rejoices 
to see this day—They have labored, 
in season and out, for 26 years to 
help to bring about just such improve- 
ment in our business relationships. 


The Southern Aid Society of Vir- 
ginia, Inc., has always issued a supe- 
rior contract—The only one guaran- 
teeing payments for Sickness and Ac- 
cidents each week of every year and 
an undiminished Death Claim after 
death. 


To-day it challenges the country to 
show a better record—than the fol- 
lowing—for an institution confining 
its business to its Home State. 


26 years of satisfying service to policy-holders. 
$30,000.00 Capital Stock, fully paid in. 
$50,000.00 Federal, State & City Bonds. 


$50,000.00 rst Lien Mortgages—Loans to our people te 
secure good homes in desirable locations. 


$100,000.00 Cash in Banks. 
$150,000.00 Real Estate—Free from all encumbrances. 


We invite the scrutiny of the reconstruction attitude of the insur- 
ing public. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VA., Inc. 


Home Office: 527 N. SECOND ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
District Offices and Agencies Throughout the State 


A. D. PRICE, Pres. B. L. JORDAN, Sec. W. A. JORDAN, Asst. Sec. 
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ORCHARDVILLE LOTS GOING FAST! 


PEOPLE FROM ALL OVER THE COUNTRY TAKING ADVAN- 
TAGE OF OFFER AND SECURING IDEAL LOTS, 
UNDER NEW DEVELOPMENT PLAN, IN 


Beautiful ORCHARDVILLE 


FOR % 4 50 ON VERY 


ONLY == EASY TERMS 


tt YOU WANT TO SECURE AN ORCHARDVILLE EACH LOT IS GUARANTEED TO BE HIGH AND DRY 
LOT YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY. PEOPLE FROM UNDER A MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE, AND THE 
ALL OVER THH COUNTRY ARE SECURING THB CONTRACT YOU GET GIVES YOU THE PROTEC. 
LOTS, AND THE DEMAND FOR THEM IS _ IN- TION YOU WANT. 

CRESSING: BY. -TEAES 2X0: BOUNDS The price of the lots, as stated above, is only $49.50 
Orchardville is located in a HIGH-GRADP FRUIT each, and the terms are only $3.00 a month. Smaller 
one Du PRO eae is to be developed into a terms when more than one lot is purchased. NO 
Each lot will have a beautiful shade tree and FIVH -NTEREST. 


HIGH-GRADE FRUIT TREES planted on_ it, and_ will DO NOT DELAY THIS MATTER BECAUSE THE LOTS 
be cultivated and taken care of by us for FOUR YEARS ARE GOING FAST! 

WITHOUT EXTRA COST TO YOU. When the fruit i 

trees come into commercial bearing they should eam Our BEAUTIFUL CIRCULAR and BOOKLET contains 
you EXCELLENT YEARLY RETURNS ON YOUR IN- all the details of this offer, also a number of interest- 


VESTMENT WITHOUT ANY EFFORT ON YOUR PART. ing views and letters from those who have been to 


This is one of the main features of this offer. Orchardville. Send for a copy of each RIGHT AWAY. 
The lots are sized 30x 144 feet, and have plenty of 
room for a house, garden, chicken yard, shed, ete., be- Simply write your name and address on the coupon, 
sides the fruit trees that we will plant on them. mail it to us NOW, and we'll do the rest. 
ADDRESS 
19 SO. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
: WRITE PLAINLY 
ee Es ee ee ee ee eee CC eee Ce eee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee eee ee 
THE SWAN-ARENSON REALTY & DEVELOPMENT CO. ( 
Ohicago, Ill. 


Dates. gc sscciesanciwssecey, TOUS. 
Gentlemen :— 


I am interested in your Orchardville offer and would be glad to receive a copy of your | 
circular and booklet without any obligation to me. 


4 
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Scott’s Official History 


of The American Negro in the Great War 


A Proud Chapter 
in the History of 
the Negro Race 


The official and authentic 
history of the true part 
played by the Negro in the 
great World War, written 
by a man whose valuable 
experience, intimate con- 
nection with every phase of 
the direction of the great 
struggle, makes it possible 
to publish the true facts. 

A great historical volume 
that should be in every 
Negro home. Gives inside 
facts and accurate and of- 
ficial data and _ pictures 
which wuill appear in no 
other book. Every chapter 


Written by 


Emmett J. Scott, A.M., 

LLD., Special Assistant to 

Secretary of War, Newton 
Baker. 


Assisted by the follow- 
ing notable individuals: 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson, 
Director of Research, The 
Association for the Study 
of Negro Life & History, 
Inc. Ralph W. Tyler, Ac- 
credited Representative of 
the Committec on Public 
Information, who accom- 
panied the colored troops 
to war fronts in France. 
William Anthony Aery, 
Publication Secretary, 
Hampton Normal and Ag- 
ricultural Institute. Mon- 
roe N. Work, Director Di- 


Emmett J. Scott, 
A.M., L.L.D. 


vision of Records and Re- 
search, Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute. 


Mrs. Alice Dunbar Nel- 
son (formerly Mrs. Paul 
Laurence Dunbar) leader 
in the mobilization of col- 
ored women of the coun- 
try for war work under 
the auspices of the Wo- 
men’s Committee, Coun- 
cil of National Defense. 
Miss Eva G. Bowles, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, in 
charge of the colored 
work of the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Lieut. T. T. Thomp- 
son, Historian who accom- 
panied the famous g2d Di- 
vision, U. S. A. to France. 

Over 600 large pages 
(equal to 800. ordinary 
pages). 

Profusely illustrated 

with nearly 150 official 
French and American 
Negro War Photographs, 
showing all sides of War 
Activities and Negro sol- 
dier Life, from the Call 
to the Colors on Through 
the Training Camps. 
Then to the Battle 


Fronts and back to the 
Happy Home Coming. 


is full of the very informa- 
tion which you have been 
anxiously waiting to know. 


This Great Book tells 
all about the Negro Every- 
where in the World War 
— How He Did His Duty, 
in every capacity — from 
right up in the front line 
trenches and on the bat- 
tlefields— clear back to 
the work of keeping the 
home fires burning; on the 
farms; in the mills and 
munition plants; on the 
railroads and steamships: 
in shipyards and factorics. 
Men and women with the 
Red Cross, the Y. M. C. 
A., the Y. W. C. A, the 
War Camp Community 
Service, the Liberty Loan 
Drives, etc. 


Scott’s Official History 
was written for the Negro 
by the Negro that the 
wonderful record of dar- 
ing deeds, gallant bravery 
and undying heroism of 
our black troops might 
never perish. A great tri- 
bute to the patriotism of 
the Negro Race. 


Agents Wanted 


Make $8.00 to $20.00 per 
‘day —right now — selling 
Scott’s Official History — 
best book, biggest seller, 
quickest money-maker for 
live agents. New from 
cover to cover. Be first in 
your territory and get the 
orders. We pay you high- 
est commissions. 


FREE Write today 


for free outfit, 
including agents’ sample 
book and full instructions. 
Send 25 cents to prepay 


postage. 


Copy mailed to any address 
upon receipt of $2.90 for 
cloth binding or $3.75 
for Morocco binding 


THE NEGRO HISTORICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. Drawer I WASHINGTON, D. C. “U” St. Station 
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FLORENCE COLE-TALBERT 


Soprano 
** She has one of the best wicées that God has given her 
race.”’—Los Angel Times, 
__ ** Special praise mus Mrs. Florence Talbert 
who beside her natural gift has already reached s high plane 
of prefessional ascuracy.’’—Herman Devries in Chicago Amer- 
Engagements accepted for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio. 
Mrs. Talbert will make her first tour of the southern estates 
beginning September first at Arkansas, 
650 Twenty-eighth Street. Detroit, Mich. 


CLEOTA J. COLLINS 
Soprano 


She has a very lovely lyric soprano voice 
of beautiful qual and sings songs with 
style and intelligence. Her recitals are very 
interesting.— 

LILA ROBESON 
Of the Metropolitan Opera Compang of New York 


1038 W. 148d St., New York City 


Clarence Cameron White 
VIOLINIST 


“Critica are one in their 
estimate of the splendid 


attainments of Clarence 
eron White and his Con- 
cert appearance in your city 


means the m event of 
the For terms and dates address 


616 COLUMBUS AVENUE BOSTON, MASS. 
Roland W. Hayes Phonograph Records 


3 Warwick St., Boston, Mass. 


Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio, Opera 


Booking Engagements for Continental Tour 
Season 1919-1920 
Management: M. J. Minor, 2 Mills St., 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Edwin Coates 
Pianist 
Graduate of Institute 
of Musical Art, New 
York City. Featuring 
the works of Negro 
composers: Coleridge- 
Taylor, Charlton, Dett, 

Diton, Johnson. 


Write for terms and 
avatlable dates. 


Management: GRETCHEN TEN EYCK 
167 W. 136th Street New York City 


WILLIAM RICHARDSON 


Baritone 
Concerts—Recitals—Oratorio 
Joint concerts with 
Maud Cuney Hare, 
Pianist 


Address: 
170 Walsut Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 
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MUSIC was a determining factor in winning 
the WAR. he -American people will give 


more time to music now -than ever ‘before. 


There is nothing that can make the home more 
cheerful than GOOD MUSIC 


If you have a player piano let us send: you 
these ROLLS from our catalog: 


WORD ROLLS 

Title Price 
The Song the Sunny Southland Sings.. 5 
The Kaiser's Got the Blues 
*Oh, Death Where is Thy Sting 
*A Good Man is Hard to Find 
*8t. Louis Blues ..........scccce eres 
*Joe Turner Blues 
*Hooking Cow Blues ....... atest piace 
*Beale Street Blues ..........00% eae 

INSTRUMENTAL ROLLS 


Hail to the Spirit of Freedom (March) 
Sympathizing Moon (Song).........00. 
No Name (Waltz) 

INSTRUMENTAL BROLLS (Blues) 
Preparedness Blues .......seccccccece 
Lonesome Road Blues 
*Ole Miss Blues ‘ 
*Beale Street Blues ...... iweeke sige’ .50 


A charge of 6c per roll for mailing insured. 


Get these songs for your phonograph or for 
your piano. 
Numbers marked (*) may be had for phono- 
graph at $1.00 each postpaid. 
Piano copies of above listed Rolls 15¢ each. 


PACE & HANDY MUSIC CO., INC. 


“HOME OF THE BLUES” 
1547 Breadway Galety Theatre Bldg. New York, N.Y. 


KELLY MILLER’S 


Race Statesmanship 


Exhibited in Two Great Pamphlets 


1. “The Negro in the New Re- 
construction.” Considered the most 
powerful plea that has yet come from 
the author’s pen. 10 cents. 

2. “The Disgrace of Democracy.” 


Pronounced in Europe and America 
as one of the most striking literary 


’ documents produced by’ the “World 


War. 10 cents. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Rates 
to agents 5 cents a copy. Add 10% 
to bill to cover postage. 


Address 


KELLY MILLER 
Howard University Washington, D. C. 


Mention THe Crisis. 
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ATE STSTYL 


TAILORED - TO - MEASURE 


At Agent’s Inside Wholesale Prices 
New Fall and Winter Sample Book Now Ready 


Bigger Samples S {¥ F 

More Fabrics EN FR E 
we: SE SS 

Additional Styles —_ WithInsideWholesale Pricesto Agents 


Styles and Samples to please every taste, 
to look well on every age and build. 


Greater cash profits toagents ——— 


Even if you don’t want to be our Agentin yours a CASH PROFITS 


time, be sure to get our new FREE offer and learn acu halad ease ia 

we save you one-half on your own clothes. the dellahtful 

TAILORING AGENTS—Be sure to write and AGENCY 
get our new deal with Bigger Profits, TAILORING 


Better Attention and Prompt Shipments. BUSINESS 


~ KNICKERBOCKER TAILORING CO, | “cctermiessmce 


Dept 290. Chicago. ILL. 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


I WANT THAT 


please send it to me FREE 
and PREPAID. tereis my address 


ON AMIS’ 2c oars Se otis wiuleuic inte oak es. G.iwrn nto ore Oe eee Cee Re ee Sareranindsehenanivave i 


treet Gr IN Oui cies he eee chee mancd eu aia wee bane Saeed Slate, secbasanetateatee 
Fill in name and address plainly—and mail AT ONCE 


If you can’t be our Agent in spare time, please hand this to some ambitious fellow 
Meation Tux Cuusis. 


THE CRISIS ADVERTISER 


COLORED DOLLS 


29c, 39c, 69c EACH 


These UNBREAKABLE Brown Skin Dolls 
are designed and made by Colored Girls in 
4 bec heat Owned and Controlled by Colored 

eople. 


‘“‘Berry’s Famous Brown Skin Dolls,’’ are 
sold by large Department Stores: 
Little Boy in Rompers............... $ .29 
Little Girl, neatly dressed........... 89 
Little Girl, with hair..............06- .69 
Country Boy, overalls ..........c005- .69 
“Baby Doll,” 14”, hair..........c000- 1.50 
‘“‘Doris,’’ 16”, long flowing curls...... 3.50 


So far as we know this is the only Negro 
Doll Factory in the World. 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES AND APRONS 


The “Berry & Ross Company’’ is now also 
manufacturing Children’s Dresses and Bun- 
galow Aprons: 


Gingham Dresses, 2 to 6 years, each. .$1.35 
Percale Dresses, 2 to 6 years, each....1.00 
Aprons, Percale 

Very extra size 


Postage, 10c. 


Berry & Ross Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Factory 36-38 W. 135th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Agents Wanted 


100 Fine Calling Cards 50 Cents 


Fashionable styles and sizes for ladies and gentle- 
men. No extra charge for address or postage. Agents 
make big profits taking orders for our cards. Big 
demand everywhere. All ordets filled promptly. 
Write now for samples and terms. 


THE HOUSE OF CHOWNING 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Teachers Wanted 


2 OA Ok RNa peamciante te following 
teachers needed : 
Bible and Soil Servos 


Dem Arts. 
Dressmaking, Turing and Millinery Matren. 


School north of Mason and Diron Line. Only capable, 
cultured, experienced, Christian women need apply. 


Address, Secondary School, eare of The Crisis. 


Dolls — Dolls — 


High grade colored dolls that you can depend on in 
natural brown colors at reasonable prices—also beau- 
tiful Negro calendars with colored children for a 
subject. These calendars come in a great number of 
subjects. We are now making them wp for the trade 
also for home wee. Our agents are doing well selling 
these goods. Send for proof and get started to making 
good money. Reliable selling agents wanted. 


All our goods are sold on their: pene 


OTIS H. GADSDEN .. 
63 Park Row  * a York City 


Mention THE Crisis. 


- 208-206 Engineers Building 
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TEA A state supervisor of schools 
writes us: “Will you kindly 


furnish me a large list of teachers for our schools 
for the next year? I can have them appointed at once. 
We need them for all types of schools, but primarily 
for rural schools 

We also have ‘immediate calls for teachers of auto 
mechanics, carpentry, painting, agriculture, Spanish 


ae OnE MUTUAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
1408 New York Avenue Washington, D. OC. 


The Colored Teachers’ Bureau 


Will Help You Get a Better Paying Position. 
REGISTER NOW REASONABLE TERMS 


Address: Colored Teachers’ Bureau 
Box 22, Wilberforce, 0. 


A ET 
Would like to knew why the Negre and Caucasian 
rs wating te ape of prejudice? Then, read 


Superman to Man.”” Un 
of the gh airtearonny situation by any & 
heart of the me os 


etrates to 
Pubbling with ae he puts in the a Mgr 
saooliera 
and give to your oat ie 
Dept. “ Hayes Book Store, 


Badges, Banners, ro ica 


For all Lodge and Church Societies 


CENTRAL REGALIA CO. 
JOS. L. JONES, Pres. 
N. E. Cer. 8th and Plum Sts. Cincinnati, Obie 


Telephone, Bering 7704 


ISADORE MARTIN 


Real Estate and Insurance 
Notary Public Mortgages 
6 North 42nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Telephone: Capitol 4957. 


JNO. C. NORMAN 
Registered 
Architect and Engwmeer 
Office: 2d Floor, Room 6, K. of P. BoNene, 
Charleston, W. Va. - 


Central 266 oe es 
Main 220 . a 
HARRY E., DAVIS 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW .. 


Telephones; 


BROWN 5S. SMITH 
ATTORNEY-AT-LA 
Near Fs 803 a Sykes cola 
'Minneapolis ’ care eee ener 


‘Tel. 8487 Fort Hil 
EDGAR P. BENJAMIN 


AtTToRNEY aND COUNSELLOR-AT-Law |: 
7 School Street Boston 
. Telephone sqengten 


bie Ha . George W. F. 
HAWKINS & McMECHEN 
or aalicel 
a1 East pereboae searee: Baltimore, Mi 


— ees 
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MISSING Pages in AMERICAN History 


A book of ninety-two pages, bound in paper, revealing the 
services of Negrees in the early wars in the United States 
of America; 1641-1812. 


Price (U. S. money order).......ceeseseee «+ $1.00 
Address L. E. Wilkes 
1404 Franklin St... WASHINGTON, D. C. 


**It should be widely distributed.’’-—O. G. Villard. 
** 1 will put this copy in Harvard Ldbrary.’’—Prof. A. B. 


Teachers, Professional Nurses, 
Stenographers 


and persons otherwise trained in business and the 
professions will find our agency an active, important 
medium in bringing you in touch with better positions 
and higher salaries. 

SYSTEM SERVICE AGENCY, 
Dept. “‘E,”’ 71 W. 99th &t., New York City 


200,000 Live Agents Wanted 
- sell 
DUDLEY’S FAMOUS POLISH 


for Automobiles, Furniture and Floors. Write for 


terms. 
SPECIAL OFFER FOR 90 DAYS 
We will ship to all new agents $10.00 worth of 
DUDLEY’S FAMOUS POLISH for $5.00. 
Dudley’s Leather & Chemical Works 
116 South Main St., Muskogee, Okla. 


YOUNG’S BOOK EXCHANGE 
The Mecca of Negro History aud Literature 
Distributors of 
Scott’s Official History of the Negro in 
the World War. 

Cloth, $2.90; Leather, $3.75, post-paid. 
YOUNG’S BOOK EXCHANGE, 
135 West 135th Street, New York City. 


U EMSESS SENT 


WOMEN, MEN, BOYS, GIRLS 


JOBS—GOOD JOBS 


ARE WAITING FOR YOU 


Phones: 
Drexel 98, 194, 1281 


4702 S. State St. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Beginning with the November, 1919, 
issue THE CRISIS will be increased 
in size to sixty-eight pages. At the 
same time the price will be advanced 
to One Dollar and a Half per year, 
Fifteen Cents per copy. 


Open 
Evenings 
Chicago, Ill. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Until midnight of 31 October we 
will receive subscriptions at the old 
rate of One Dollar per year for as 
many years in advance as our friends 
may care to order. This applies to 
old and new subscribers alike. 


THE CRISIS, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


MAKE MONEY 
Selling THE CHALLENGE 


The World’s Great Negro Magazine 
It Fears Only Ged Write For Terms 
2305 7th Avenue, New York City 


The September issue of the 


BIRTH CONTROL REVIEW 


will be 


Negro Construction Number 


A play, “They That Sit in Darkness,” by 
Mary Burrill. 


“The Closing Door,” a short story by Ange- 
lina W. Grimké. 


An editorial by A. Philip Randolph and a 
poem by James Weldon Johnson, 


News notes, book reviews, editorials. 


THE BIRTH CONTROL REVIEW 
Room 2005, 104 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Yearly subscription $1.50, six months’ trial 


50c sf mastled with this advertisement, giving 
name and address, 


1000 Agents Wanted 


Latest Photo Sensation 
Bethel Art Medallions 


Just send us any picture of yourself or friend 
and receive a Beautiful Enlarged Life Size 
Medallion in a frame of oak or mahogany or 
ivory or flowered frame. Our price $1.00. 
Agents sell for $2.00. Life size medallion 
photos of Madame Walker in beautiful frame. 
Our price $1.00. Agents sell for $2.00. We 
can give you lowest prices on all War His- 
tories, Post Card, Pictures, Photo Jewelry, 
Photo Buttons and Photo Mirrors. A great 
Negro picture, “His Mother’s Prayer,” 1 for 
20c., 100 for $5.00. 


Write for free catalog 


BETHEL ART CO. 
97 South St. Jamaica, N. Y. 


Mention Tue Caisis. 
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it Daily 


A" SUPREME. IN. REPUTATION 
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\ 


coasts 


\ 


640 North West al, 


— = Indianapolis,. 
I Great opportunity for Agents 


Cait 


ONCE A USER ALWAYS A USER 


Mme CJ. Walker 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE ==SSSS 


rr” ——_— — 


Indoor Toilet 


onvenient — 


Mrs. M. WATSON RUDD, 
154 West 13lst St. New York City 
has placed upon the market her new 


ROSE NINON NUFEET POWDER 


It is especially recommended for eoldiers, clerks, rail- 
road and factory employees, dancers and all persons 
who are required to stand or walk to any extent. 


Agents Wanted—Write for particulars. 


s dissolve contents; kills all germs. Easily 
installed. Convenient tomove. Contents dis- 
— of easily as garbage. Prevents fly 


ingand water contamination. Provides 


sanitary,odorless toilet in home protected from 
cold and stormy weather. Only closet with por- 
celain container. Easily cleaned. Approved § 

by U.S. Health Bureau. 30 Days’ Free Trial. GM 
Agents make $60 to $100 weekly. Exclusive 
territory. Ask for booklet— FREE. 


Manuel’s Employment Agency 
(Licensed) 


First-class situations supplied in private families to 
male and female help with good characters and ref- 
| WANTED : erences. Accommodations for strangers coming to 
Agents for THE CRISIS. Dignified Work | | this city. Address 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York G@. W. MANUEL, 
20 Essex Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mention Tue Cargrg, 
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FASHION BOOK 


MAILED 


F R E E UPON REQUEST 


Real Human Hair 


All our wigs are 
hand made and 
strictly to order, 
from maker to 
wearer. 


WIGS, Tsans- 
formations, switch- 
es, and Braids and 
all other articles of 
hair goods. 


No. €04—Price $10.50 


We carry the largest eelection of Hair Dress- 
ers’ Tools. 


The celebrated Mme. Banm's Preparations 
- which makes the skin velvetlike, the hair 
silklike, 


Mme.Baum’s Mali Order House 


P. O. BOX 145, 
Penn. Terminal Station, New York City. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
POTVLVO WOL ALIGM 


When writing, mention this paper. 


No ‘‘drugging’’— 
Take Turkish Baths at Home 


—enjoy vigorous health 


For every pain in the 
head, chest, back, side, etc. 
—take some drug, the 
composition, nature. and 
effect of which are = en- 
tirely unknown to you! 
NO! Give Nature a 
ehance to bo its own 
healthful self. 

ry one knows the 
value and efficacy of the 
Turkish Bath as a cleans- 
ing, invigorating, rejuvenating agent. — but the inconvenience 
of availing oneself of the Turkish Bath has stood in the way 
of its needed frequent use. But now the real Turkish Bath 
may be conveniently and easily taken at home any time 
just a few minutes. 


A Turkish Bath at Home Costs Only 
With This ROBINSON BATH CABINET Z,€ 


Abandon drugs and use this simple, pleasant means to 
infuse your whole system with new life. If you do not get 
time for physical exercise, walking, etc., if kept indoors all 
day: if you do not perspire freely enough: if inclired to 
obesity — you will be delighted with the results of using this 
wonderful Cabinet, right at home, at a cost of 2c. a bath. 


FREE BOOK — IiIlustrated — Written 
by Men Who Have Mado a Lifetime a, 
Study of Bathing ia Its Relation te P 


Health and Beauty The 8 


100 pages of vital facts, real knowl- P ‘ i 
edge of scientific bathing for all peo- hilos 0 
ple who want to live right and who phy 
are willing to make a simple effort to Oo 
do so. It’s moat truly. ‘‘ The Phi- 


losophy of Health and Beauty.’’ Just 
write a postal today. 


ROBINSON MFG. COMPANY 
1009 N. I2th St, Toledo, Ohie 


tent r ° 
Allin 


i ; 


BUY IT NEXT TIME 


If your druggist or hair 
dresser does not carry it 
—order direct from us. 


Special Offer 


Send $1.23 for our wonderful 
combination Special of Hair- 
Grower, Hair Gloss and Indol 
Face Cream. 


A Short Road to 


Success 


Learn the INDOL SYSTEM of 
hair culture by correspondence 
course. Diplomas granted. Best 
results. Improvements on other 
systems. Investigate. _ 


Six cents sent us to cover pack- 
ing and postage will bring you 
our literature and liberal samples 
of our hair grower. 


INDO LABORATORIES, Corp. 


Dept. C-2 5 
2257 SEVENTH AVENUE 
New York City 


Mention Tuk Crisis. 
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Your Gold Tooth Polished 
Your White Teeth Bleached 
By Using Dr. WELTERS’ Antiseptic 


—TOOTH POWDER— 


Absolutely Free From Grit & Acid 
And Prevents Decay 


Ask your druggist. If he hasn't got it, ask him to 
order it for you. Send 27 Cents in Stamps 
for a full size package. 


The E. A. Welters’ Tooth Powder Co., Inc. 
410 BROAD ST. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Agents and Distributors Wanted 


The Largest and Only Tooth Powder Manufacturing Corporation Owned and 
Controlled by Negroes in the United States 


Not an Ordinary Dentifrice but a Scientific Preparation Specially Prepared for Polishing “GOLD” 
in the Mouth, “BLEACHING” the Teeth and Preventing Decay. 


Patents secured on easy terms 
Write for particulars. 


JOS. H. STEWART, Attorney-at-Law, 
494 Louisiana Ave., N.\/., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED 
Agents for THE CRISIS. Dignified Work 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


SPEND YOUR VACATION AT 


Beautiful Idlewild 


The most wonderfully ideal spot where young and 
old cast aside for the time all the cares and worries 


of their strenuous, nerve-racking routine lives and 
romp and play once more as children and enjoy to the 
full nature in all her wondrous glory. The waters of 
the lake and surrounding trout streams are fairly 
teeming with game fish of the best varieties. 


Do you enjoy bathing, boating, fishing, hunting? 


Do you enjoy roaming through the woods picking 
wild flowers and wild berries? 


Do you want a place to go where you can build up 
your health, vitality, energy and business efficiency? 


Do you enjoy mingling with the active, thinking, / 
progressive people of the day—people who do things? 

Do you believe in progress and do you want to 
have a part in one of the most progressive more- 
ments of the time? Surely! 


Thien sou will he inesssted fa, ana Want. 


‘ou—yourself—can positively make $35 to #100 a week. I 
= men, hustling, energetic, ambitious fellows, anxious to 
make money, who arewilling to work with me. Not for me, but 


with me. Are you oe Bind? I want you.60 advertise, eel and 
int local agents for the biggest. most sensationalseller in 
50 yoare—the RC OLDING BATH TU 


‘ $6.00 cash; $1.00 per week. When your 
rse—the JBINSON F B. Demon- 
strating Tub Furnished. Here’san absolutely new invention | cer te Ag ~ lot —— 4 ; 
mnie Tike t. Makes arr rites eal. er weet. Gives - srg Me with o— y, = 
ome a modern, up-to-date bathroom in any part o e arran abstract 
ey No plumbing, no water-works needed, Folds in smal! ing clear title. & 


roll, handy as umbrella. Self-emptying, positively unleakable. 
Absolutely guaranteed for 10 years. member, fully 70 per 


cent of homes have no bath rooms, 


Sensational Sales Successes 


Two sales a day means $300a month. Breeze, of Idaho, made 
$400 profit in 30 days, Rey. Otto Schulze, Mo., got $1600 to date. 
Burkholder, Mont,, orders $1072 in 17 days. Hamlinton, of 
Wyo., made $60 first two dars. Hundreds like that, Pleasant, 


Good live energetic 4 rd vA 
- 


permanent, fascinating work. Write a post. card. Let me 
write you a long Ietter. No experience needed, no capital. 
Your credit is good if yon mean business. But you must be 
ambitious, you must want to make money. That’sall. Write 
a postcard now. [want to pay you $35 to $100 every week, 


H. S. Robinson, Pres. |The Robinson Cabinet Mfg. Co. 
5044 Factories Building Toledo, Ohio 


agents wanted ad Fd f 2 
Idlewild Resort 4s* \ ee ae 
Company eA dy oes 
we of - “= 

wuoseiete (67 #7 


Mention Tue Crrsrs. 
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Full size of book, 64 x 8% 
Price, $2.25 


BY KELLY MILLER 


The following Are Some 
of the Inspiring Chapters 
It Contains 


Progress in Education. | 
History of Negro Education. 
The Early Teaching: of the Slaves. 
Education as a Soldier. 
Church Schools After the War. 
Independent Schools. 
Church Denominational Schools. 
The Coming Men of the Race. 
The Turning Point. 
Earning Respect for His Race. 
Increase of Opportunities. . 
In the Employ of the U. S. Government. 
The Colored American in the Service of God. 
Leaders of America Whose Ears are Close 
to the Ground. ; 
The Colored American’s Nationality. 
The World’s Congress of Races. 
Ethiopia, the Great Black Empire. 
The Genius of Colored Americans. 
Development of the Race in the 
The Overground Railroad. | 
Opportunity for Business Life. : 
Optimism, Pessimism and Indifference. 
The Victory of the Man Who Dares. 
Send $2.25 and we will mail you the book 
and one large photo of Dean Miller. Don’t 
miss getting all of Kelly Miller’s books. 


AGENTS WANTED 


We want agents to sell this wonderful hu- 
man interest story in every community. We 
offer you the Agency. Send 25c for Prospec- 
tus, and be FIRST in the field. 


AUSTIN JENKINS CO. 
$23 Ninth St. Washington, D. C. 


What the 
People Say 


From Utica Normal and Industrial 

Institute, Utica, Mississippi. 
Dear Sirs:—I have received “ Pro- 
gress of the Colored People,” and I 
am now looking it over. So far as I 
have gone, it impresses me very much. 
I feel quite sure that your labors will 
mean much, not only to the colored 
people, but all the people who wish to 
know something of what the Negro 
Race has been doing with its freedom. 

Very truly yours, 

WM. H. HOLTZCLAW, 

H. W. Principal. 


May Quit the School Room. 

Gentlemen:—“ Find enclosed New 
York Exchange for $34.00 for the last 
lot of books. Am delayed a little, 
send me 40 more books at once. Let- 
ter of credit covers same. I have 
summed my sales up to 170 books, 
have no trouble in selling, have sold 
as high as 32 in one day.” 

I will entertain your proposition to 
give up teaching and act as your gen- 
eral agent. : 

Yours very truly, 
Prof. G. A. GOODMAN, 
Marshall County, Miss. 


Wants 300 Books Quick. 
Gentlemen:—I have delivered the 80 
“Progress of Colored People.” In- 
closed find my order for 60 more; put 
in free copies. I will need 300 of these 
books to complete my delivery, dur- 
ing the next thirty days. No trouble 
to sell this book. It is a self-seller. 

A. A. DUNCAN, 
Marion County, Ga. 


Prof. Kelly Miller, Howard Uni- 


Author, 
versity, Washington, D. C 


Mention THe Crisis. 
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CRISIS 


TEN CENTS OCTOBER 
i91S 


FRANIC 
WALTS 


CHILOREN'S NUMBER 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 


President Secretary 
MOORFIELD STOREY JOHN R. SHILLADY 
Chairman Board of Directors Director of Publications and Research 
MARY Runes OVINGTON DR. W. E. B. DuBOIS 


ng Treasurer Field pecreuay 
MAJOR a E. SPINGARN JAMES WELDON JOHNSON 


seistant Secre 
WALTER F, WHITE 


During the last three days of August the daily press reported the following: 


August 28: Eli Cooper, a Negro, was shot to death in a church at 
Ocmulgee, Ga., by a mob. The church was then burned. Other 
churches and a lodge hall in the vicinity were burned. 


August 30: A mob stormed the jail at Knoxville, Tenn., in search 
of Maurice F. Mays, a Negro, who had been arrested on suspicion !n 
connection with the murder of a white woman. The mob looted the 
jail, released prisoners, captured large quantities of confiscated whiskey 
and raged through the streets of the city. Race rioting developed. 

August 31: Lucius McCarthy, a Negro, accused of an attack on a 
white woman, was lynched at Bogalusa, La., his body dragged through 
the streets and then burned. 

The N. A. A. C. P. combats race rioting, mob violence and 
race discrimination. It has 270 branches and 79,500 members. 
Its strength should be doubled and quadrupled. If you want 
to form a branch in your community, write to the National Of- 
fice, 70 Fifth Ave. But first join. Sign the blank below. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF COLORED PEOPLE National Office, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Sara i ee) BED aaa mm GEE GEE, WE GD 
| DOO osteo wok deen sew eres 1919 
The came is sent without further charge to members paying two dollars or more. | 
{ ales pingarn, Acting Treasurer, 
Seiten yoked New York. | 
| ea 
I enclose $.......... in payment of membership dues for one year in the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, with the stipulation that one 
dollar of any amount remitted herewith in excess of one dollar is for one year’s su 
ecription to THE ORISIS ' 
| WEG MG > eine Bos eas eel He Rewer WR ewe ee eee ees 
| CRO ES. asain oS Re Sh ok ee | 


First hand information regarding the assault upon the secretary of - 
the National Association at Austin, Texas, August 22, can be obtained 
from the following three leaflets: 
The National Secretary in Texas and an Account of the Texas Branches, 
by John R. Shillady 


Is Mob Violence Texas’ Solution of the Race Problem? by Mary White 
Ovington, reprint from The Independent. 


In Texas, by James Weldon Johnson, reprint from the New York Age. 
These leaflets are five cents for the three. One Dollar for bunches of 25. 


—— 
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THE CRISIS 


A RECORD OF THE DARKER RACES 


ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE, AT 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. CON- 
DUCTED BY W. E. BURGHARDT DU BOIS; AUGUSTUS GRANVILLE DILL, BUSINESS 


MANAGER 
Vol. 18—No. 6 OCTOBER, 1919 | Whole No. 108 
PICTURES 
Page 
COVER. Portrait of Hazel Henley. Frank Walts. 
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National "Training School 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 
A School for the Training of Colored Young 


Men and Women for Service 


. Though it is young in history, the Institution feels a just pride in the work thus 
far ecomplished, ue its graduates are already filling many responsible positions, 
thus demonstrating the aim of the school to train men and women for useful 
citizenship. 


‘DEPARTMENTS ALREADY ESTABLISHED 


The Teacher Training Department 
The Divinity School 

The Commercial Department 

The Department of Home Economics 


The Academy 
The School of Arts and Sciences 
The Department of Music 


The Department of Social Service 


NEXT TERM OPENED SEPTEMBER 22, 1919 
For further information and Catalog, address 
President James E. Shepard, Durham, North Carolina 


A. & T. COLLEGE 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
The NEGRO AGRICULTURAL and TECH- 

NICAL COLLEGE offers to the Negro youth 


of the state opportunities that none can 
afford to neglect. 


‘1. The English Department offers practical 


The Cheyney Train- 


ing School for 
Teachers 


CHEYNEY, PENNA. 


A normal school of high grade for 
young colored men and women of good 
abilities, who desire to prepare them- 
selves to be teachers. Courses include 
the regular academic and professional 
subjects, and special departments in do- 
mestic art, domestic science, manual 
training and agriculture. Board and 
tuition $125. Next regular term began 
Thursday, September 18, 1919. Summer 
school for teachers in active service, 
four weeks beginning July 1. Board and 
tuition for the month $20.00. For fur- 
ther particulars and catalog write 
Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal, Chey- 
ney, Penna. 


courses in Literary Training. 

2. Mechanical graduates and undergradu- 
ates take high rank in Mechanical pursuits 
such as Carpentry, Bricklaying, Plastering, 
Blacksmithing, Auto-Mechanics and Broom- 
making, etc. 

8. The Agricultural Department gives stu- 
dents carefully arranged work both in theo- 
retical and practical branches of agriculture, 
as [Jairying, Greenhouse Work, Poultry, Bee 
Culture, Field Crops, ete. 

4. The Teacher Training Department pre- 
pares young men to meet the demands for 
trained industrial teachers. Graduates will 
find a useful and remunerative field. 

5. The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
under direct supervision of U. S. Officers gives 
Physical and Military Training. Free uni- 
forms in four years (4) worth about $160.00, 
and those who successfully and satisfactorily 
complete the first two years work cash fees 
allowed amounting to over $100.00 annually. 
Graduates from this division will be eligible 
for a commission from the President of the 
United States for position as Second Lieu- 
tenants in the U. S. Army. 

6. Night School for those who cannot at- 
tend the Day Classes. 

Fall Term hegan September 4st, 1919. 
Lodging capacity limited to 159 students. 
Those preferring to room on campus should 
arrange Locdeing Reservations a% once. 

For further information, address 


J. B. DUBLEY, President 


Mention Tus Cnruisis. \ 
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Atlanta University 


Is beautifully located in the City ot Atianta, Ga. 

The courses of study include High Schuvl, oormal 

School and Oollege, with Manual training aru io- 

mestio science. Among the teachers are graduate: 

of Yale, Harvard, Dartmouth and Wellesley. Fifty 

years of successful work have been completed. 

Students come from all parts of the south. Grad- 

uates are almost universaily suecessful, 

For further information address 

President EDWARD T. WARE 

ANTA, GA. 


Virginia Union Uni University 7 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Three Departments, College, The- 
ological and High School. Work 
of highest grade. Pre-medical 
course in College. Thoroughness 
and accuracy emphasized. New 
year began September 2gth. For 
information address the Presi- 
dent. 


™ CLARK UNIVERSITY °° 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Beautiful campus overlooking the city. 
buildines phir agent ee itp ered 


latoratdeies: o0- p-edueational; athletics. 
only by applicati 
Gauri of Study 
Demestic Science, Public Soran one Musie; 
Pre-Academy, Seventh and Grades. 
Academy or High School, four Bilis with diploma. 
Pre-Medieal, two years above academy 
Normal, two years abnve academy with a diploma, 
College, four years with AB degree. 
Fiftieth year opened September 24, 1919. 


Expenses, $15.00 per month will cover al] necessary 
; expenses, 


HARRY ANDREWS KING, President. 


The Florida Agricultural 
and #M#lechanical College 


Offers courses to leading certificates, 


diplomas and degrees. 


Nathan B. Young, President 


Tallahassee, Florida 


WILEY UNIVERSITY 
MARSHALL, TEXAS 
ized as a college of the First Class by Texas 
uisiana State Boards of Education. a 


Yale and Columbia represented on its faculty; stu- 
dents gathered from ten different states. 


Strongest Music Department in the West 


M. W. DOGAN, President 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 
(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GA. 


College, Academy, Divinity School 

An institution famous within recent years 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly develop- 
ment—the cnly institution in the far South 
devoted solely to the education of Negro 
young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. CA, 
athletics, all live features. 

For information, address 

JOHN HOPE, President. 


FISK UNIVERSITY | 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Founded 1866 

Thorough Literary, Scientific, Educational, 
Musical and Social Science Courses. Pioneer 
in Negro music. Special study in Negro life. 

Ideal and sanitary buildings and grounds. 
Well-equipped Science building. 

Christian home life. 

High standard of independent manhood and 
womanhood. For literature, etc., write 


FAYETTE AVERY McKENZIE, President 


BIDDLE UNIVERSITY 


Ww 
Sal Departiesny Gllcia ten enteiaa. ‘oa 
The pu 


ebrew taught in 
All students in the High Schoo] Dept. sre required 
Ww take trades in the Industrial Dept. 
Fer further (nfermation. aa 
President H. L. M 
Chartette, N. C. 


Morris Brown University 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Co-Educational 


The largest institution of learning in the South 
owned and controlled by Negroes. aculty of epecial- 
ists, trained in some of the best universities in the 
North and in the South. Noted for high standard of 
scholarship; industrial emphasis and positive Chris- 
tian influence. equipped dormitories; sane 
athletics under faculty supervision. Expenses rea 
sonable. Location central and healthful. 

Byererements: Theology College oie Nor- 

Commercial, Musical, Domestic WN 

Tlnice Sewing, Printing and Tailoring. 

First Semester began September 10, 1919. 


For further information address 


W. A. FOUNTAIN, President 
FLIPPER, Chairman Trestee 


BISHOP J. 6. Beasg, ) 


Mention Tue Cares, 
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MEDICAL COLLEGE OF HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
Next Session Opens October 1, 1919 


ADMISSION 
Candidates for admission must be graduates of approved Colleges or Scientific 
Schools with two years of instruction, ee laboratory work, in physics, 
chemistry and biology, English, mathematics and French or German, or graduates 
of recognized high schools with two years of instruction, including laboratory 
pba in physics, chemistry and biology, English, mathematics and French or 


rman. 
INSTRUCTION 
The course of instruction occupies four years, and especial emphasis is laid 
upon practical work in the laboratories, in the wards of the Freedman’s Hospital 
and in the Dispensary. ; 
: Pape corps of instructors, well equipped laboratories, unexcelled hospital 
acilities. : 

- The Medical College is rated in Class A by the Council on Medical Educa- 
tion of the American Medical Association and is a member of the Association of 
American Medical woleg Recognized by the Conjoint Board of England. 

HE DENTAL COLLEGE 
Requires for admission the completion of a recognized four-year high school 
course. The course of instruction occupies four years. Unexcelled facilities for 


practical work. 
THE PHARMACEUTICAL COLLEGE 
Requires for admission the completion of a recognized four-year high school 
course. The course of instruction occupies three years and leads to the degree of 
Pharmaceutical Chemist. a 
The annual announcement, application blanks and additional information con- 
cerning either course may be obtained by addressing 


WILLIAM C. McNEILL, Secretary 


: Fifth and W Streets, N.W., . Washington, D. C. 
a rn 
1875 . STATE 1919 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL 


COLLEGE FOR NEGROES 
NORMAL, ALABAMA 
A COMBINATION HARD TO BEAT 
A Thorough English Education Combined with a Trade 
WHAT TRADE WOULD YOU LIKE TO TAKE? 


Trades for Boys, 12 Trades for Girls, 7 ‘Trades for both Sexes, 2 
SUMMARY OF OUR GRADUATES—1875-1919 
Department of Academics ............ cece cece e cence teen ence et eeeeseceeens 1917 
Department of Agriculture ........... ccc e cece eens cece cee et cette erent esttncncnccccccce le. 118 
Department of Household Economica ................0cccceucceces Piamusee eet ce tate 704 
Department of Mechanic Arts Sapo waa Daa sera deka d vss vatole Caer aaiehiak nek aan ede aed ges eRe 237 
Principals of district schools aes 168 Bait ey nalists 
clpaig oO CC BCBOOIB.. 0... eevee ors and 
Teachers in rural schools............... 296 Bookkeepers ss ig tea ee tos : 
Principals in secondary or high schools. . 24 U.S. Farm Demonstrators.............. Py 
Teachers in grammar or high schools.... 90 Undertakers and Embalmers......... |. 6 
DOCtore 2. cc cece reece erccsccccccccenves 41 Contractors and Builders................ 8 
LAWYOTK ccc ccc cere ccccrncncccsccsescecs 5 U. 8. Bureau of Education.............. 1 
Dentists ...cccscsacsevcnccccssesesccece 8 Farmers .......ccccccccccccecenee. 340 
Ap hoar et dag wee eae er ee wae oteseoseseeseen F he pees le EO A NC ee CRG ILS ee ats 498 
mista oc ccc etter nce ncncceccaseces ead and unaccounted for............... 

Working at trades.-........cceesceevees 302 ted for........s..00., 308 
Bankers .. 1... cece ewes ccc rccccceccccces —— 
U. 8. Government Service............0.-- 38 DOCG) vsiaiviteslaiornse dbelsisiadeies cabnn Sones 2366 
Jeanes teachers ....... cc cc cccenncccncs y | eee ane 
Directors of book establishments......... 2 Soldiers in the Great War.............. 235 


STATE AND UNITED STATES APPROPRIATIONS 


Property consists of 182 acres of land, 20 buildings for all 
eauisment valued at $202,000, Send for catalog today. purposes, live stock and general 
WALTER 8. BUCHANAN, President. 
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SHILLADY AND TEXAS 
==) TERE was once a man who 


Bri} rent out Texas and live in 

Hell. He may have exaggerated, but 
he had some supporting facts: Texas 
was settled by white Southerners in 
order to extend slave territory; it 
was forcibly stolen from Mexico in 
1887, largely because Mexico tried to 
abolish slavery in 1829. Thereupon 
Texas became a center of the African 
slave trade and the “most shameful 
violations” of United States slave 
trade laws were perpetrated through 
Texas. During the years of Texan 
independence slaves were rushed in 
at the rate of 15,000 or more a year 
and the annexation of Texas and the 
Mexican War were movements to ex- 
tend Negro slavery. 

Out of this past has risen the pres- 
ent Texas. In that state the first 
public burning alive of a Negro took 
place, at Paris. Since 1889 Texas has 
lynched 338 human _ beings-—stand- 
ing second only to Georgia and Mis- 
sissippi in this horrible eminence. 
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Notwithstanding this, the Texas 
Negro has forged. forward. Encour- 
aged by his first great leader, Norris 
Wright Cuney, he has bought 21,182 
farms with nearly two million acres 
of land, worth $25,000,000. Starting 
with nothing fifty years ago nearly 
one-third of these black folk are now 
land owners. 

To reward the Negroes for their 
thrift and struggles Texas gives them 
no voice in their own government, 
taxes them without representation 
and enforces “ Jim-Crow” travel, 
more irksome than in any other state 
because of the immense Texas dis- 
tances. The Negro schools of Texas 
are better than in many Southern. 
States and there are forty-four high 
schools for the 690,049 Negroes of 
the state, but 25 per cent of the Negro 
population is still absolutely illiterate 
and according to the white Houston 
Post: ‘The rural schools for Negro 
children where they exist at all are 
a joke.” 

Is it not natural for the Negroes 
of such a state to endeavor to escape 
slavery? 
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They turned to the N. A. A. C. P. 
quite without solicitation. We made 
no special effort to organize branches 
in Texas, but 7,000 black Texans 
joined us to help make twelve million 
Americans “physically free from 
peonage, mentally free from ignor- 
ance, politically free from disfran- 
chisement and socially free from in- 
sult.” 

Is this revolution? Is this “‘stir- 
ring up trouble?” It is—in Texas, 
and to stop it a number of Texas 
gentlemen leaped on one unsuspect- 
ing, unarmed man and beat him near- 
ly into unconsciousness, because he 
had come to their state to confer with 
colored and white people in the in- 
terests of this organization. 

Mr. .Shillady is a gentleman of 
training and experience, known to so- 
cial workers all over the land. He 
was set upon by a judge, a constable 
and other officials, who have openly 
boasted their lawlessness and have 
been upheld by the Governor of the 
State. , 

This is Texas. This is the domi- 
nant white South. This is the answer 


of the Coward and the Brute to Rea-. 


son and Prayer. This is the thing 
that America must conquer before it 
is civilized, and as long as Texas is 
this kind of Hell, civilization in Amer- 
ica is impossible. | 


BYRNES 

U have, perhaps, noticed our 
double-page advertisement in 
the Congressional Record, due 
to the kindness of our good 
‘friend James Francis Byrnes, of 
South Carolina. Congressman Byrnes 
is from the Second District and a 
confrére of the late Congressman 
James W. Ragsdale, who died sud- 
denly during the Washington riots. 

The Congressional Districts of 
these two gentlemen have about 400,- 
000 inhabitants and probably 80,000 
of these are males of voting age, the 
majority being Negroes. Mr. Byrnes 
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was elected to Congress by a vote of 
7,681 ballots out of a total of 7,801 
ballots cast. ; 

In the Second District of New York 
it took, the same year, 46,141 votes to 
make an election and 24,064 of these 
to elect a Congressman; but all this 
is not necessary in South Carolina. 

Yet Mr. Byrnes, representing with- 
out any legal authority the sup- 
pressed votes of 12,000 white men 
and 20,000 blacks, stands in Congress 
and talks just as loud—indeed, con- 
siderably louder—than Mr. Caldwell 
of New York. . 

Mr. Byrnes is alarmed, and so are 
we. He is alarmed over us and we 
over him. He accuses THE CRISIS 
and other Negro journals of causing 


‘not only the Washington and Chicago 


riots, but the whole unrest and dis- 
satisfaction in the Negro race. We 
accuse Mr. Byrnes, and his kind, of 
being primarily the ones who not on- 
ly precipitated the riots in Washing- 
ton, Chicago, Atlanta, Houston, Long- 
view and East St. Louis, but also of 
encouraging for fifty years the lynch- 
ing of 4,000 Negroes, the disfran- 
chisement of a million and a half 
voters, the enforced ignorance of 
three million human beings and the 
theft of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in wages, but particularly the 
theft of the highest privilege of a 
freeman—our vote and our self-re- 
spect. 

Following the advice and example 
of the alarmed Mr. Byrnes, we have 
called this situation “‘to the attention 
of” the President, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral and the United States Congress 
“with the request that they have pro- 
ceedings instituted” against Byrnes, 
under the Fourteenth Amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

And we have intimated to them in 
the chaste language of our friend that 
“steps should be taken against the 
use” of the Congressional Record “for 
the Bolshevik and the I. W. W.” 

Meantime, may we not cordially 
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thank Congressman Byrnes for al- 
lowing some seventy-five millions of 
our fellow-citizens to read a CRISIS 
editorial which might otherwise have 
reached a bare million? 


BALLS 

HE CRISIS noted with exceed- 
ing interest last summer four 
social gatherings; there were 
doubtless many others, but 
these came especially under our eye: 
the balls of the Pythians and Elks at 
Atlantic City, where some 15,000 col- 
ored folk danced on the great Young’s 
Pier; the ball of the National Med- 
ical Association at Newark; and of 
the Sigma Pi Phi fraternity at Phil- 
_adelphia. For beauty of face and 
form and robing, for fine fellowship 
and joy of life it may well be doubted 
if these gatherings have ever been 
equalled in the United States. As- 
semble the nations of earth and say 
what you will, there is nothing in 
white Europe or America that can 
measure up to the wonderful color- 
ings of flesh, grace of movement and 
rhythm of music such as_ Black 
America can furnish. To all this is be- 
ing subtly added the appropriate rich- 
ness and color of gown and the gentle 
manner based on deep, human sym- 
pathy. We are discovering at last 
the long-veiled beauty of our own 
world. 


THE NATIONAL BAPTIST PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 

a) HE CRISIS was in error last 
month in its interpretation 
of the decision of the Chance- 

ae ry Court of Tennessee in re- 
gard to the National Baptist Publish- 
ing House. The decree says: 

That there are two separate and 
distinct publishing boards. One is 
the corporation board, and the other 
the convention board. The conven- 
tion board consisted of one member 
from each of the states and was 
elected by the convention. The con- 
vention board acted in an advisory 
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and supervisory capacity, but never 
attempted to elect the members of the 
corporate board. While, then, the 
convention board was not a part of 
the corporate board, nevertheless it 
had definite and equitable interests in 
the property as trustees for the bene- 
ficiaries. The corporate board is, 
therefore, declared the legal directors 
of the property, but an injunction is 
issued against them to restrain them 
in the disposition and application of 
the profits until the relations between 
the two boards can be agreed upon. 


THE TRUE BROWNIES 

mn] 11, Children’s CRISIS has been 

®<4) published annually for nine 
years and is easily the most 
West! popular number of the year— 
th: it is, it makes the widest appeal to 
our readers. This is as it should be. 
Of course, we are and must be inter- 
ested in our children above all else, 
if we love our race and humanity. 

But in the problem of our children 
we black folk are sorely puzzled. For 
example, a little girl writes us—we 
remember her as_ red-bronze and 
black-curled, with dancing eyes—“I 
want to learn more about my race, so 
I want to begin early... ...J hate 
the white man just as much as he 
hates me and probably more!” 

Think of this from twelve little 
years! And yet, can you blame the 
child? To the consternation of the 
Editors of THE CRISIS we have had 
to record some horror in nearly every 
Children’s Number—in 1915, it was 
Leo Frank; in 1916, the lynching at 
Gainesville, Fla.; in 1917 and 1918, 
the riot and court martial at Hous- 
ton, Tex., ete. 

This was inevitable in our rile as 
newspaper—but what effect must it 
have on our children? To educate 
them in human hatred is more dis- 
astrous to them than to the hated; 
to seek to raise them in ignorance of 
their racial identity and peculiar sit- 
uation is inadvisable—impossible. 
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There seems but one alternative: 
We shall publish hereafter not ONE 
Children’s Number a _ year, but 
TWELVE! Messrs. DuBois and Dill 
will issue in November, in co-opera- 
tion with THE CRISIS, but as an en- 
tirely separate publication, a little 
magazine for children—for all chil- 
dren, but especially for ours, “the 
Children of the Sun.” 

It will be called, naturally, The 
Brownies’ Book, and as we have ad- 
vertised, “It will be a thing of Joy 
and Beauty, dealing in Happiness, 
Laughter and Emulation, and de- 
signed especially for Kiddies from Six 
to Sixteen. 

“It will seek to teach Universal 
Love and Brotherhood for all little 
folk—black and brown and yellow 
and white. 


“Of course, pictures, puzzles, sto- 


ries, letters from little ones, clubs, 
games and oh—everything!”’ 

Deftly intertwined with this mis- 
sion of entertainment will go the en- 
deavor: 

(a) To make colored children re- 
alize that being “colored” is a nor- 


mal, beautiful thing. 
=p) To make them familiar with 


the history and achievements of the 
Negro race. 
(c) To make them know that other 


colored children have grown into ~ 


beautiful, useful and famous persons. 

(d) To teach them delicately a code 
of honor and action in their relations 
with white children. 

(e) To turn their little hurts and 
resentments into emulation, ambition 
and love of their own homes and com- 
panions. 

(f) To point out the best amuse- 
ments and joys and worth-while 
things of life. 

(g) To inspire them to prepare for 
definite occupations and duties with 
a broad spirit of sacrifice. 

This is a great program—a tre- 
mendous task. We want the advice 
of all mothers and fathers, of all men 
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and women and children in helping 
us accomplish it. We can conceive 
of no more splendid duty at this crit- 
ical hour. | 

Write us in care of The Brownies’ 
Book, 2 West Thirteenth Street, New 
York City, and—incidentally—send a 
One Dollar subscription-for a year. 


THE WAR HISTORY 

E are happy to announce 

that THE CrISIS’ ‘“His- 

tory of the Negro in the 

"~ Revolution of 1914-1918” 
is progressing favorably. Two vol- 
umes are already planned. The first 
will be a popular narrative history, 
well illustrated, by Dr. DuBois, to 
be issued next spring; supporting this 
will be a volume of war documents, 
edited by Edward C. Williams, Li- 
brarian of Howard University and 
formerly Librarian of Western Re- 
serve University, to follow in 1921. 

A survey of the large amount of 
material in the hands of the editors 
reveals some gaps which ought to be 
filled. 

There is still need of information 
concerning certain units, notably 
those officered by white men and es- 
pecially the engineer service battal- 
ions, labor battalions, stevedore regi- 
ments, pioneer infantry regiments 
and the transportation corps. 

The material needed is of various 
kinds, as follows: 

(a) Connected narratives, in outline or 
detail, of the history of each unit from its 
organization in the United States, including 
training camp experiences, embarkation, 
instruction or service behind the lines in 
France and movements from place to place, 
with dates where they are known. 

(b) Official reports of operations. These 
are usually made at headquarters, and 
many officers have copies. 

(c) Rosters. 

(d) Official orders, general and special, 
memoranda and bulletins. 

(e) Reports of court martial proceedings 
and findings. 

(f) Citations and decorations 
bravery. ' 

(g) Personal experiences of individuals. 

(h) Incidents or documents showing the 


for 
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discipline and morale of the colored troops 
and their relations with white Americans 
and the French. 

(i) Photographs, especially of officers and 
of men decorated for bravery, and of scenes 
from life at the front. 

Material furnished will be returned 
when the lender so desires. Such 
documents should be marked plainly 
with the owner’s name and address. 
Photographs should have indicated on 
~ the back the persons or scenes they 
portray. 

If anyone feels unable by reason 
of lack of training to convey the in- 
formation in his possession in his 
own words or handwriting, he should 
get someone to help him or send us 
the names and addresses of fellow- 
soldiers, white or colored, who may 
be able to give us the facts desired. 

Please act at once. It is a patriotic 
service to the credit of our race. 


OPHELIA 
PHELIA wants to be some- 
body’s baby. She has never 
known the love and gentle- 
“} ness that most little babies 
find waiting when they come into the 
world, for her mother “gave her up” 
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when she was very tiny. She is now 
four months old and in splendid 
physical condition. She is light in 
color, with soft, pretty hair, and 
round, bright eyes. She-comes of 
good family. 

If Ophelia is to grow into a heal- 
thy, happy little girl, she must have 
a home and the care and affection of 
a kind father and mother. Anyone 
who is interested should write im- 
mediately to THE CRISIS. 


The Outer Pocket 


Long Island City, N. Y. 
AM not in the habit of writing letters 
on public questions, but I cannot resist 
the desire to congratulate you on your 


splendid fight for the colored people of the 
United States through your magazine, THE 
CRISIS. 

My attention has been called to your work 
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by reports in the Tuesday morning papers 
@f the criticism of you by Representative 
James F. Byrnes, of South Carolina. 

The article quoted from THE Crisis by 
Byrnes, “Returning Soldiers,” was mag- 
nificent. It will stir the blood. not only of 
colored men, but of every decent white man 
who hates injustice. . 

The publicity given to your. protest 
against the wrongs under which the colored 
man suffers will do the colored people more 
good than harm, I assure you. It is through 
such articles that the white people will 
some day be able to see the “race problem” 
from the colored man’s viewpoint. 

I am a white man, but I want to assure 
you that no colored man views with more 
horror than do I the outrages perpetrated 
upon the colored people of Chicago and 
Washington. 

I pay tribute to the colored people of 
those cities for retaliating upon the white 
ruffians who attacked them. The colored 
men who fell in those conflicts died as 
gloriously for their race as did the colored 
soldiers who yielded their lives for Amer- 
ica on the battlefields of France. 

My object in writing this letter is to ask 
you not to believe that the majority of 
white men are brutes. There are thousands 
of white men, like myself, who sympathize 
with the colored people in their struggle for 
economic and political equality. 

More than that, there is a growing feel- 
ing among decent white people that the col- 
ored people are entitled also to absolute 
social equality where -they prove worthy of 


" it. What decent white man would not be 


proud to have the friendship of men like 
the late Booker T. Washington and Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar?. 

I love my country because it stands for 
justice, even if it is not always able to 
enforce justice. I would love my country 
more if it would bring justice to my col- 
ored brother. I’. S. KELLEY. 


Macon, Ga. 

On Tuesday, May 27, I went to Milledge- 
ville, to fill engagement of delivering the 
principal address at the closing of Eddie 
High School. Upon my arrival I found the 
town stirred up. The blacks had sent their 
young men to Macon, a distance of 38 miles, 
for arms and cartridges. They had sworn 
to protect the school closing exercises at 
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which I had to speak. Not less than 100 
men were armed with rifles, pistols and 
shot gtins while the exercises were going 
sn inside the First Baptist Church. The 
occasion for arming themselves grew out of 
a dispute over class colors. It happened 
that the Georgia Normal (white) School 
and the Eddie Hizh (colored) Schsol had 
chosen the same colors. The white boys 
met a colorcd boy and took his colors off 
him. The cffair was reported to author- 
ities. It failed t> bring results. The white 
students met another colored student or 
succeeding day and tore from him th- 
colors. Ore version is: The Negroes went 
to the authorities and stated that “We are 
going to protect ourselves.” Another is: 
The mayor said t) them, “I cannot sto» 
these white boys. You Negroes will jus: 
have to protect yourselves.” The latter 
version is very probably the correct one. 
At any rate, the Negroes were well armed. 

The beauty about it is, they were no: 
at all nervous. The mothers and scns. 
sweethearts, husbands and wives, all walkec 
home together, the males carrying thcii 
guns with as much calmness as if they were 
going to shoot a rabbit in a hunt, or get 
ting ready to shoot the Kaiser’s soldiers. 
They were absolutely calm, both males an:i 
females. Milledgeville is still calm and th> 
race relation is very cordial at this writ- 
ing. 


* * * 


Canada, Y. M. C. A. 
I wish you could put me in connection 
with one of our people in the line of bus’. 
ness co-operation for African produce, like 
yalm cil, !:ernets, etc., which I have go* 
at home. Before the war I could not do any 
business :winy to the fact that our Ger- 
rman brutes never did allow the native to 

branch outside Duala. 
OrrRY N. DEIBOL. 
* * * 


Georgetown, British Guiana. 
We, the undersigned, colored natives of 
British Guiana, do hereby tender sincere 
greetings and congratulations as a mark 
of our appreciation of the very splendid 
work you are undertaking on behalf of our 
race. Through your propaganda, you will 
surely compel colored people to realize that 
oy unity and indefatigable efforts, they will 

become as a people a powerful entity. 
'. JOHN J. ERSKINE. 


- 
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Washington, D. C. 
Let us hope there will soon be a reai 
awakening to the responsibility of the white 
race towards their brethren of other creeds 
and colors. I am one of those who can 
realize what oppression means. We Jews 
have been persecuted for the past 2,000 
years and should be among the first to rec- 
cgnize the fact that all men are created 

equal. HERMAN HOLLANDER. 


ss * * 


Larchmont, N. Y. 

Surely the world has already been too 
well watered with the tears and blood of 
the working class. Let us forget that the 
color of our skins is of a different shade— 
only remember that we are comrades in that 
great army, whose goal is the Co-operative 
Commonwealth, whose leaders you will find 
have always up to the present day suffered 
and are suffering with their health and 
lives, for the class struggle. Eugene Debs 
sits in prison for the crime of enjoying his 
constitutional rights of free speech in the 
fight for freedom of the masses and only 
a few miles away from the spot where John 
Brown was hung in his fight for the free- 
dom of the chattel-slave. 


Washington, D. C. 

I am a loyal white native of American 
ancestry, from Lincoln, Neb. I noticed an 
item on your recent address in that town, 
and bought a copy of your remarkable pa- 
per, on Florida Avenue. I have thought 
over the Negro problem before and find that 
I must just keep on thinking. I find little 
to criticize and much to praise in what you 
print, though you seem more interested in 
the intelligent colored person than in the 
crude, plain, black man. The question of 


the decency of Negroes speaking to French . 


women in public is too difficult t» be decided 
off-hand. R. BAMAAMPHD. 
* * td 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Do not let the fight stop—you have no 
idea how many Negroes there are who 
would lay down their lives in the cause of 
Liberty, Equality and Justice. 
M. F. FINNEY. 
x * * 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Our “Friends” are beginning to feel the 
punch of THE CRISIS; now while they are 
groggy, lets “hit ’em again.” Finally, they 
will “take the count.” 
MEMBER OF THE N. A. A. C. P. 
AND READER OF THE. CRISIS. 


FATHER LOVE 


Mrs. BERNETTA BOWMAN. 


NZ? unto him does heaven grant to bend 
By day and night above the creamy 
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cheek | 
And dimpled smile of baby. ’Tis the meek, 
Sweet privilege of mother to attend 
The cradle shrine. There patience without 
end ‘ 
Wins her a beauty words can never speak. 
IIer troubled joy has nothing more to seek 
Where life and love in one devotion blend. 


For him the heavy world, all day for him 

The tyrant task, the tension of the mind: 

But toil were vain as any froth or foam, 

Were not that hour to come when twilight 
dim 

Brings weariness, and father turns to find 

Rest with the blessed angels of his home. 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL 
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NCE upon a time—a long, long, time 
ago, there lived in the wild and hilly 
country of Morocco, in a region called the 
Bled-el, Makhsen, a beautiful little princess. 
She had copper-colored skin and black hair 


that was exceedingly curly. When she 
laughed, her bright black eyes twinkled and 
her teeth gleamed like pearls between her 
full, red lips. Her name was Ean. She 
used to play games on the hill-sides of the 
Atlas Mountains, with the other children 
of her father’s household. 

Sometimes they would pretend that they 
were mounted Arabs and that they were 
riding down upon another village to attack 
it, and sometimes they would pretend that 
they were fighting a neighboring tribe, and 
then some of them would hide in the thick 
holes and jump out at the others as they 
passed. This last was very dangerous, 
showever, because bears and elephants and 
wild bears lurked in these woods and the 
children were forbidden to go beyond those 
bushes. 

One day while playing here they found 
a little ostrich that seemed to have been 
wounded by a wild animal and left there. 
The children would have stoned it, but Ean 
came to its rescue; she gathered it up in 
her arms and took it home, dnd, of course, 
being a princess, the others dared not in- 
terfere. 

Now this ostrich was an enchanted prince 
in disguise, but, of course, the children did 
not dream of that. Meantime, every day 
the gentle little princess would go and feed 
her new pet and look after his wounded 
wing before she went out to play. The 
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other children were chiefly Berbers and 
Semites, but Ean’s father was a Hamite, 
and that is why she was gentler and darker 
than the others. | 

She had a little Berber cousin among 
them named Maga, who was also very pret- 
ty. She had very pale olive skin, with 
highly arched eye-brows and a thin nose, 
with long, straight, black hair, and her face 
was not as round as Ean’s or her lips as 
She did not have as nice a disposition 
as Ean either. She was a very selfish and 
quarrelsome little girl and always wanted 
the best of everything. 

When Ean was only twelve years old, her 
father called her to him one day and told 
her that it was time for her to become be- 
trothed; that she could no longer play with 
the children, but must begin to dress her- 
self in a haik and wear golden ear-rings 
and bracelets of silver coins. A Berber 
chief in a neighboring town had been se- 
lected for her husband, but Ean had never 
seen him. Of course, she did not want 
to be married to a man whom she had never 
seen, although her father said that he was 
very rich and that she would have a great 
many slaves. Ean did not care for slaves 
or lots of money. She much preferred to 
play with her pet ostrich and gather figs 
and wild cherries and run about in the 
fields. 

However, her father said that if this 
chief could not marry her, he would bring 
war on all their tribe and it would be a 
great disaster, for he was the most power- 
ful man in Northern Africa. So, of course, 
Ean loved her father and wanted to save 
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him and was willing to obey him. She was 
a very sad little girl when she went to 
bed that night, though, and wished for her 
mother. 


You see, Ean’s mother had been dead a 
long time and Maga’s mother ruled every- 
thing in the palace. She was very angry, 
too, that this wonderful wedding was not 
being planned for her daughter instead of 
Ean. She thought that riches were the 
most important things in the world, and 
began plotting how she could get rid of 
Ean and substitute Maga in her place for 
this wedding. 

Of course none of them had seen this 
Berber chief, or they would not have 
thought it such a wonderful wedding, fdr 
he was old and cruel and horribly ugly. 
He had only one eye and great teeth which 
protruded like tusks. But they did not 
know this. 


Several weeks passed and the morning 
of the wedding arrived. Everything was 
in readiness for the feast. Great jars of 
Kush-Kush were being prepared and musi- 
cians were brought from far and near. 

The wicked aunt had ordered the wed- 
ding garments to be laid out, then she sent 
.Ean with an old waiting-woman down to a 
special pool surrounded by holy date palm 
trees for her bath. On her way there Ean 
stopped and kissed her ostrich good-bye and 
petted him a little, for she knew that in a 
very short while she would have to leave 
him. 

Now Maga’s mother was planning as soon 
as Ean went out to dress Maga in the 
bridal clothes and have her married to the 
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Berber chief in Ean’s place. With her 
face covered with a veil, who would know 
the difference until afterwards, for were 
not both girls about the same size? When 
the Sheik Ean’s father found out, it would 
be too late, and if he were angry, the aunt 
would go and live with her own daughter, 
she planned. 

However, when fhe old crone and Eah 
reached the pool, just before the girl laid 
aside her garment, a horseman galloped up 
and stopping at the edge of the cluster of 
trees called out. Immediately the old wo- 
man took her head-cloth and tied it over 
Ean’s mouth and dragged her to the horse- 
man, but when she looked up, to her sur- 
prise she did not see the old servant whom 
Maga’s mother had planned to send, but a 
handsome young Arab prince on a beautiful 
white horse. Before the waiting-woman 
could speak, he had Ean up on his horse 
and had taken the cloth from her mouth. 

Of course, you know that this was the 
enchanted Prince who had been disguised 
as an ostrich. He began explaining to Ean, 
as they galloped away and left the old- 
woman standing there, that all he had 
needed to break the spell of his enchant- 
ment was for some beautiful maiden to kiss 
him, and this she had done that very morn- 
ing. He was a very brave and wonder- 
ful Prince and Ean fell in love with him at 
cnce and was willing to go with him into 
his land, where they lived happily ever 
afterwards. 

How the wicked aunt was disappointed 
after she carried out her plans and how 
Ean’s father finally went to live with her—- 
that is another story. 


“THOU WHOSE EXTERIOR SEMBLANCE DOTH BELIE 
THY SOUL'S INMENSITY—" 
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Ode von the Intimations of Imonortelit::. 
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ANY causes have been assigned for 

the three days of race rioting, from 
July 27 to 30 in Chicago, each touching 
some particular phase of the general con- 
dition that led up to the outbreak. Labor 
union officials attribute it to the action of 
the packers, while the packers are equally 
sure that the unions themselves are directly 
responsible. The city administration feels 
that the riots were brought on t) discredit 
the Thompson forces, while leaders of the 
anti-Thompson forces, prominent among 
them being State’s Attorney Maclay Hoyne, 
are sure that the administration is directly 
responsible. In this manner charges and 
counter-charges are made, but, as is usually 
the case, the Negro is made to bear the 
brunt of it all—to be “the scapegoat.” A 
background of strained race _ relations 
brought to a head more rapidly through 
rolitical corruption, economic competition 
and clashes due to the overflow of the 
greatly increased colored population into 
sections outside of the so-called “Black 
Belt,” embracing the Second and Third 
Wards, all of these contributed, aided by 
magnifying of Negro crime by newspapers, 
te the formation of a situation where only 
a spark was needed to ignite the flames 
of racial antagonism. That spark was con- 
tributed Ly a white youth when he knocked 
a colored lad off a raft at the 29th Street 
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bathing beach and the colored boy was 
drowned. 

Fouy weeks spent in studying the situa- 
tion in Chicago, immediately following the 
outbreaks, seem to show at least eight gen- 
eral causes for the riots, and the same con- 
ditions, to a greater or less degree, can be 
found in almost every large city with an 
appreciable Negro population. These causes, 
taken after a careful study in order of 
their prominence, are: 

1. Race Prejudice. 

Economic Competition. 

3. Political Corruption and Exploitation 
of Negro Voters. 

Police Inefficiency. 

Newspaper Lies about Negro Crimc 
Unpunished Crimes eae Nevrce3. 
Housing. 

Reaction of Whites nea Negroes from 
" War. 

Some of these can be grouped under the 
same headings, but due to the prominence 
of each they are listed as separate causes. 

Prior to 1915, Chicago had been famous 
for its remarkably fair attitude toward col- 
ored citizens. Since that time, when the 
migratory movement frem the South as- 
sumed large proportions, thg situation has 
steadily grown more and more tense. This 
was due in part to the introduction of many 
Negroes who were unfamiliar with city 
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ways and could not, naturally, adapt them- 
selves immediately to their new environ- 
ment. Outside of a few sporadic attempts, 
little was done to teach them the rudimen- 
tary principles of sanitation, of conduct or 
of their new status as citizens under a sys- 
tem different from that in the South. Dur- 
ing their period of absorption into the new 
life, their care-free, at times irresponsible 
and sometimes even boisterous, conduct 
caused complications difficult to adjust. 
But equally important, though seldom con- 
sidered, is the fact that many Southern 
whites have also come into the North, many 
of hicago, drawn by the same 
onomic adva that attracted the col- 
ored workman. exact figure is un- 
known, but it is estgated by men who 
should know that fully 30,000 of them are 
in Chicago. These have spread the virus 
o” race hatred and evidences of it can be 
seen in Chicago on every hand. This same 
cause underlies each of the other seven 
causes. 

With regard to economic competition, the 


age-long dispute between capital and labor 


enters. Large numbers of Negroes were 
brought from the South by the packers and 
there is little doubt that this was done in 
part so that the Negro might be used as 
a club over the heads of the unions. John 
Fitzpatrick and Ed Nockels, president and 


secretary, respectively, of the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor, and William Buck, editor 
of the New Majority, a labor organ,’ openly 
charge that the packers subsidized colored 
ministers, politicians and Y. M. C. A. sec- 
retaries to prevent the colored workmen 
at the stockyards from entering the unions. 
On the other hand, the Negro workman is 
not at all sure as to the sincerity of the 
unions themselves. The Negro in Chicago 
yet remembers the waiters’ strike some 
years ago, when colored -union workers 
walked out at the command of the unions 
and when the strike was settled, the unions 


did not insist that Negro waiters be given — 


their jobs back along with whites, and, as 
a result, colored men have never been able 
tc get back into some of the hotels even 
to the present day. The Negro is between 
“the devil and the deep blue sea.” He 
feels that if he goes into the unions, he 
will lose the friendship of the employers. 
He knows that if he does not, he is going 
tc be met with the bitter antagonism of the 
unions. With the exception of statements 
made by organizers, who cannot be held to 
accountability because of their minor of- 
ficial connection. no statemerts have been 
made by the local union leaders, outside of 
high sounding. but. meaningless, protesta- 
tions of friendship for the Negro worker. 
He feels that he has been given’ promises 
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too long already. In fact, he is “fed up” 
on them. What he wants are binding state- 
ments and guarantees that cannot be broken 
at will. ae 

With the possible exception of Philadel- 


phia, there is probably no city in America 


with more of political trickery, cchicanery 
and exploitation than Chicago. Against the 
united and bitter opposition of every daily 
newspaper in Chicago, William Hale 
Thompson was elected again as mayor, due, 
‘as was claimed, to the Negro and German 
vote. While it is not possible to state that 
the anti-Thompson element deliberately 
brought on the riots, yet it is safe to say 
that they were not averse to its coming. 
The possibility of such a clash was seen 


many month& before it actually occurred, | 


yet no steps were taken to prevent it. The 
purpose of this was to secure a two-fold 
result. First, it would alienate the Negro 
set from Thompson through a belief that 
was expected to grow among the: colored 
vote when it was seen that the police force 
under the direction of the mayor was unable 
or unwilling to protect the colored people 
from assault by mobs. Secondly, it would 
discourage the Negroes from registering and 
voting and thus eliminate the powerful Ne- 
gro vote in Chicago. Whether or not this 
results remains to be seen. In talking with 
a prominent colored citizen of Chicago, ask- 
ing why the Negroes supported Thompson 
so unitedly, his very significant reply was: 
“The Negro in Chicago, as in every 
other part of America, is fighting for 
the fundamental rights of citizenship. 

If a candidate for office is wrong on 

every other public question except this, 

the Negroes are going to vote for that 
man, for that is their only way of se- 

- curing the things they want and that 
are denied them.” - 

The value of the Negro vote to Thomp- 
son can be seen in a glance at the recent 
election figures. His plurality was 28,000 
votes. In the second ward it was 14,000 
and in the third, 10000. The second and 
third wards constitute most of what is 
known as the “Black Belt.” 

The fourth contributing cause was the 
woeful inefficiency and criminal negligence 
of the. police authorities of Chicago, both 
prior to and during the riots. Prostitution, 
gambling and the illicit sale of whisky 
flourish openly and apparently without any 
fear whatever of police interference. In a 
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most dangerous statement, State’s Attor- 
ney Maclay Hoyne, on August 25; declared 
that the riots were due solely to vice in 
the second ward. He seemed either to for- 
get or to ignore the flagrant disregard of 
law and order and even of the common prin- | 
ciples of decency in city management ex- 
isting in many other sections of the city. 

All of this tended to contribute to open 
disregard for law and almost contempt for 
it. ._Due either to political “pull” or to re- 
ciprocal arrangements, many notorious 
dives run and policemen are afraid to ar- 
rest the proprietors. 

During the riots the conduct of the police 
force as a whole was equally open to crit- 
icism. State’s Attorney Hoyne openly 
charged the police with arresting colored 
rioters and with an unwillingness to arrest 


‘white rioters. Those who were arrested 


were at once released. In one case a col- 
ored man who was fair enough to appear 
to be white was arrested for carrying con- 
cealed weapons, together with five white 
men and a number of colored men. All were 
taken to a police station; the light colored 
man and the five whites being put into one 
cell and the other colored men in another. 
In a few minutes the light colored man and 
the five whites were released and their am- 
munition given back to them with the re- 
mark, You’ll probably need this before the 
night is over.” 

Fifth on the list is the effect of news- 


paper publicity concerning Negro crime. 


With thre exception of the Daily News, all 
of the papers of Chicago have played up 
in prominent style with glaring, prejudice- 
breeding headlines every crime or suspected 
crime committed by Negroes. Headlines 
such as ‘‘NEGRO BRUTALLY MURDERS PROMI- 
NENT CITIZEN,” “NEGRO ROBS HOUSE” and the 
like have appeared with alarming fre- 
quency and the news articles beneath such 
headlines have been of the same sort. Dur- 
ing the rioting such headlines as “NEGRO 
BANDITS TERRORIZE TOWN,” “RIOTERS BURN 


_100 HOMES—NEGROES SUSPECTED OF HAVING 


PLOTTED BLAZE” appear@i. In the latter case 
a story was told of witnesses seeing Negroes 
in automobiles applying torches and fleeing. 
This was the story given to the press by 
Fire Attorney John R. McCabe after a 
casual and hasty survey. Later the office 
of State Fire Marshall Gamber proved con- 
clusively that the fires were not caused by 
Negroes, but by whites. As can easily be 
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seen such newspaper accounts did not tend 
to lessen the bitterness of feeling between 
the conflicting groups. Further, many wild 
and unfounded rumors were published in 
the press—incendiary and inflammatory to 
the highest degree, a few of them being 
given below in order to show their nature. 
Some are: 


Over 1,000 Negroes had been slain and 
their bodies thrown in “Bubbly Creek” 
and the Chicago River. 

A Negro had been lynched and hanged 
from a “Loop” building overlooking 
Madison Street. 

A white woman had been attacked and 
mutilated: by a Negro on State Street. 
A Negro woman had been slain, her 
breasts cut off and her infant had been 
killed by having its brains dashed out 
against a wall. 

A white child had been outraged by a 
colored man. 

A white child had been kidnapped by 
a band of colored men and its body 
later found, badly mutilated and dis- 
membered. 


Immediately following the riots, a white 
- woman was murcered in Evanston, Il]. Im- 
mediately the crime was laid at the door 
of a colored man with whom the woman 
had been intimate a number of.years. Piti- 
ful stories were told of the woman waiting 
for hours on street corners for “just one 
look at her Billiken-like, mulatto lover,” 
played up under headlines such as “CON- 
FESSION EXPECTED TODAY FROM NEGRO SUS- 
PECT,” “NEGRO SUSPECT RAPIDLY WEAKEN- 
ING” and the like which clearly led one to 
‘believe that the colored man was guilty. A 
few days later, in an obscure item on an 
inside page, a short account was given of 
the release of the colored suspect “be- 
cause insufficient evidence to hold him” ex-’ 
' isted. A long period of such publicity had 
inflamed the minds of many people against 
Negroes who otherwise would have been 
inprejudiced. Much of the blame for the 
riots can be laid to such sources. 

For a long period prior to the riots, or- 
ganized gangs of white hoodlums had been 
perpetrating crimes against Negroes for 
which no arrests had been made. These 
gangs in many instances masqueraded un- 
der the name of “Athletic and Social Clubs” 
and later direct connection was shown be- 
tween them and incendiary fires started 
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during the riots. Colored men, women and 
children had been beaten in the parks, most 
of them in Jackson and Lincoln Parks. In 
one case a young colored girl was beaten 
and thrown into a lagoon. In other cases 
Negroes were beaten so severely that they 
had to be taken to hospitals. All of these 
cases had* caused many colored people to 
wonder if they could expect any protection 
whatever from the authorities. Partic- 
ularly vicious in their attacks was an organ- 
ization known locally as “Regan’s Colts.” 

Much has been written and said concern- 
ing the housing situation in Chicago and 
its effect on the racial situation. The prob- 
lem is a simple one. Since 1915 the col- 
ored population of Chicago has more than 
doubled, increasing in four years from a 
little over 50,000 to what is now estimated 
to be between. 125,000 and 150000. Most 
of them lived in the area bounded by the 
railroad on the west, 30th Street on the 
north, 40th Street on the south and Ellis 
Avenue on east. Already overcrowded this 
so-called “Black Belt” could not possibly 
hold the doubled colored population. One 
cannot put.ten gallons of water in a five- 
gallon pail. Although many Negroes had 
been living in “white” neighborhoods, the 
increased exodus from the old areas created 
an hysterical group of persons who formed 
“Property Owners’ Associations” for the 
purpose of keeping intact white neighbor- 
hoods. Prominent among these was the 
Kenwood-Hyde Park Property Owners’ Im- 
provement Association, as well as the Park 
Manor Improvement Association. Early in 
June the writer, while in Chicago, attended 
a private meeting of the first named at 
the Kenwood Club House, at Lake Park 
Avenue and 47th Street. Various plans were 
discussed for keeping the Negroes in “their 
part of the town,” such as securing the 
discharge of colored persons from pdsitions 
they held when they attempted to move 
into ‘white’ neighborhoods, purchasing 
mortgages of Negroes buying homes and 
ejecting them when mortgage notes fell due 
and were unpaid, and many more of the 
same calibre. The language of many 
speakers was vicious and strongly preju- 
dicial and had the distinct effect of creat- 
ing race bitterness. 

In a number of cases during the period 
from January, 1918, to August, 1919, there 
were bombings of colored homes and houses 
occupied by Negroes outside of the “Black 
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Belt.” During this period no less than 
twenty bombings took place, yet only two 
persons have been arrested and neither of 
the two has been convicted, both cases be- 
ing continued. 

Finally, the new spirit aroused in Ne- 
groes by their war experiences enters into 
the problem. From Local Board No. 4, em- 
bracing the neighborhood in the vicinity of 
State and 35th Streets, containing over 
30,000 inhabitants of which fully ninety 
per cent are colored, over 9,000 men regis- 
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tered and 1,850 went to eamp. These men, 
with thcir new outlook on life, injected the 
same spirit of independence into their com- 
panions, a thing that is true of many other 
sections of America. One of the greatest 
surprises to many of those who came down 
to “clean out the niggers” is that these 
same “niggers” fought back. Colored men 
saw their own kind being killed, heard of 
many more and believed that their live; 
and liberty were at stake. In such a spirit 
most of the fighting was done. 


“INFURIATED"’ 


THE 


WHITE MOB IN 


CHICAGO 


THE RIOT AT LONGVIEW, TEXAS 


Core few people know of 
the race riot which was a precursor 
of the more serious outbreaks in Washing- 
ton, Chicago and Knoxville. Last June, at 
Longview, in the state of Texas of ill-fame, 
a colored man, Lemuel Walters, was ar- 
rested and jailed on the charge of having 
been found in a white woman’s room. On 
the 22nd of June, Professor Jones, one of 
of the leading colored citizens, of Long- 
view, stopped at the jail to deliver the 
colored papers, for which he was agent, and 
was told by three colored and one white 
inmate that Walters had been spirited away 
ty a mob of white men. Subsequently the 
Longview Leader spoke of an unidentified 
Negro who had been found shot to death 
near the railroad. This Negro, Professor 
vones believed to have been Lemuel Wal- 
ters. | 


Thereupon Professor Jones and Dr. Da- 
vis with nine other colored citizens ap- 
proached Erskine H. Bramlette, County 
Judge of Gregg County, and as represen- 
tatives of the colored people asked for an 
investigation. The judge merely asked the 
names of the four prison inmates and coun- 
selled profound secrecy. After a brief do- 
lay the committee visited the judge again. 
On this occasion he professed his utter 
powerlessness, but promised to refer the 
matter to the District Attorney. He also . 
sought more information as to the name3 
and descriptions of the prisoners who had 
supplied the information. Later on the 
reason for this interest was made clear, 
for when three days later Professor Jones 
went back to the jail, he found the prison- 
ers had been taken away. 

Thus much for the prologue. 
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At this point the Chicago Defender step-- 
ped in and on July 5 published a state- 
ment that the white woman whose name 
had been originally connected with Walters 
was really in love with him, would have 
been glad to become his wife and was 
deeply stricken by his death. The Defender 
also declared that the sheriff had seen the 
mob pass into the jail and was, therefore, 
an accessory before the fact. 


The sequel was immediate. On July 10, 
Professor Jones was accosted and horribly 
beaten, struck and cut over the head with 
a wrench and otherwise badly injured. 
Even then he defended himself and man- 
aged to break away from his assailants— 
three white men—but he tripped, fell head- 
long and while still on the ground was 
beaten even more violently. His crime, he 
was told, was that of being responsible for 
the statement which had occurred in the 
Defender. Vigorously denying this charge 
he broke away, got some relief from his 
friend, Dr. Davis, and then repeated his 
denial in person to J. J. Ross, Secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 


But the mischief had started. Deputy 
Sheriff Harrison told an old colored man 
that Jones would be lynched before mid- 
night unless he had already left town. 
Davis was told of this and consulted sev- 
eral prominent white men in the town, in- 
cluding Mayor G. A. Bodenheim. Not even 
the official would promise any help, but 
simply advised both Jones and Davis to 
leave town. Instead of following this ad- 
vice, Dr. Davis got together a group of 
men and laid the matter before them. They 
decided to defend themselves by defending 
Professor Jones and Dr. Davis. 


Even then Dr. Davis hoped for a change 
in the attitude of the whites. But when he 
found that, although the mayor, other of- 
ficials and some leading citizens had con- 
vened, still no help was promised, he pre- 
pared for the worst. He instructed his 
guard to surround Jones’ house and hold 
themselves in readiness for an attack, but 
on no account was any. one to shoot into 
the houses of white people or to fire until 
he himself had done so. 


Close on midnight the mob came down the 
street. Four white men mounted the back 
porch and called for Jones to come out. 
Not until he was sure that their plan was 
to rush the house did Dr. Davis open fire. 
In the violent scrimmage which followed no 
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colored men were killed, but it is reported 
that the manager of the Kelly Plow Works 
admitted the death of eleven white men. 
The mob withdrew. Professor Davis 
cautiously went back to the town. Therc 
was some talk on the part of the whites of 
a return attack, but they seemed to lack 
leaders. All about were signs of confusion 
and distress. White women were heard 


‘lamenting the foolhardiness which had 


prompted their men to such an attack. Au. 
tomobiles rushed back and forth, their in- 
mates picking up the dead and wounded 
and carrying them back to their homes. 
Thus the night wore on. But at daybreak, 
as Dr. Davis had suspected, the mob fore- 
gathered again. This time arson was the 
weapon. Professor Jones’ house—from 
which he had already escaped—and that of 
Dr. Davis were burned to the ground. The 
family of Dr: Davis was permitted to 
escape. But an innocent householder and 
his wife who lived opposite Professor Jones 
Jost not only their house, but were them- 
selves shot and seriously injured. 

Both Professor Jones and Dr. Davis 
reached a place of safety. Professor Jones 
hid in Longview until the following night 
and then got away. Dr. Davis disguised 
himself as a soldier, boarded a train, rode 
a short distance and dismounted. But his 
really difficult moments passed when 
through a misunderstanding he arrived at 
the station two hours too early for the 
train by which he hoped to continue his 
flight. He dared not risk returning to the 
friends ‘who had been protecting him. It 
was equally inadvisable for him to- show 
anxiety or fear. So he bought popcorn, 
soft drinks and the like, and hung about 
the station—laughing, singing, eating and 
shooting “crap” in most approved “darky” 
style. Finally the train came up with col- 
ored soldiers in it. He made his plight 
known to them and was supplied with an 
overseas cap and gas mask which made 
his disguise complete. 

The riot at Longview has two aspects. 
First, simply and solely it is a fair sample 
of the lawlessness which at present is 
stalking restlessly through the nation. S-c- 
ondly, it is indicative of the attitude which 
Negroes are determined to agopt for the 
future. As the Associated Press report 
(it appeared, by the way, in a Longview pa- 
per), has it: “Negroes are not planning 
anything, but will defend themselves if 
attacked.” 


“THOU LITTLE OHILD, GLORIOUS IN THE MIGHT 
OF HEAVEN-BORN FREEDOM—”’ 
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Ode on the Intimations of Immortality. 


LITERATURE 
Ca McKAY in the Liberator: 


If we must die—let it not be like hogs, 


Hunted and penned in an inglorious spot, | 


tae round us bark the mad and hungry 

ogs, 

Making their mock at our accursed lots. 

If we must die—oh, let us nobly die, 

So that our precious blood may not ke she. 

In vain; then even the monsters we defy 

Shall be constrained to honor us thcuch 
dead! se 


Dr. Algernon Brashear Jackson, of Mercy 
Hospital, Philadelphia, sends us a necessary 
nd well-written pamphlet entitled “The 
Health Question of the Man Next Door.” 
We have received also a pictorial study of 
“Colored Soldiers in France,” by Edward 
L. Snyder. It contains attractive and in- 
structive pictures of American Negro sol- 
diers, of French Colonials and distinguished 
officers. Accompanying each picture is a 
short paragraph of explanation. This book 
is particularly valuable because of the fai!- 
ure of official photographers to take pictures 


of colored troops while in France. 
* * * 


ea treatment of the Negro in periodi- 

cals: 

“Sam Jackson’s Better Day,” S. W. Mac- 
Connell, Illustrated World Outlook, Apri’, 
1919. 

“Color and Culture,” IE. B. Reuter and Jes- 
sie Fauset, Survey, April 19, 719. 

“Mr. Burleson and Negro Postal Clerk,” 
New Republic, May 31, ’19. 

“Intelligence of Negroes at Camp Lee, W. 
Va.,” G. O. Ferguson, Jr., School and 
Society, June 14, '19. 


“Negro at Bay,” Nation, June 14, ’19. 

“Protecting Southern Womanhood,” H. J. 
Seligmann, Nation, June 14, ’19. 

“National Responsibility for the Education 
of the Nezro,” Kelly Miller, Educational 
Review, June, 19. 

‘“Negr> Enters the Labor Union,” Literary 
Digest, June 28, ’19. 

“Negro Visitor in Negro Homes in Minne- 
apolis,” Survey, July 12, ’19. 

“Negro and His Opportunity,” Industrial 
Management, R. W. Immel, July, ’19. 


THE CASE OF MR. SHILLADY 
UTHERN intolerance has taken a 
lovical stride forward. It is but 
natural that violence toward Negroes, if 
permitted to go unchecked, should be event- 
ually turned toward a white man who 
espouses their unpopular cause. On August 
22, John R. Shillady, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, was assaulted in Austin, 
Tex. 
a ee 
The Austin News gives a bold account: 
Following the holding of a meeting here 
with Negroes after he had been told by 
Iccal officials to leave town, J. R. Shillady, 
white, Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, was severely, but not dangerously, 
beaten by County Judge Dave Pickle, Con- 
stable Charles Hamby and Ben Pierce in 


front of his hotel on one of the main street; 
here today..... 


Judge Pickle freely discussed the occur- 
rence. “We can handle the Negro question 
without interference by these Northerners 
who come down here and preach social 
cquality,” said Judge Pickle. “The main 
object of this man’s visit here was to sow 
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discontent among the Negroes, and I 
thought it-was my duty to stop him. And 
we not only stopped him, but have gotten 
_im out of our community.” 

Constable Hamby, in describing the whip- 
ring given Shillady, said that he and Judge 
Vickle and Len Pierce struck Shillady sev- 
eral times, and that Shillady was knocked 
down. The scene of the whipping was in 
the street in front of the Driskiil Hotel, 
where Shillady registered upon his arrival 
in Austin yesterday. Shillady made no at- 
tempt to defend himself, said Hamby. 

“When we came up to him, we told him 
that he had been holding a conference with 
a bunch of Negroes, and that he would have 
to leave town right now,” said Hamby. “He 
remarked that we could not see from his 
point of view, but he did’nt get any further, 
as we then started in to whip him.” 


* * * 
Needless to say that comment in the 


North and the South differs widely. 
The New Orleans States, New Orleans, 


La., takes this fling at the N. A. A. C. P.: 

The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People is not promot- 
ing the welfare of the race in the South, 
and it is doubtful if it is helping the rela- 
tions between the whites and blacks of the 
North. The sooner it ceases its activities 
in this section and confines them to other 
sections of the country, the better it will be 
for the cause in which it is enlisted, for in 
the South it is only breeding trouble, in- 
tensifying racial feeling and provoking 
clashes. 

* * * 

And the Rome, Ga., Tribune-Herald fol- 

lows in like strain: ; 


We have no patience whatever with the 
white promoters of Negro dissatisfaction. 
It is scarcely conceivable that white men 
would stir up antagonism between the 
races that might be awful in their conse- 
uences, but that there are such infernal 
egenerates in this country is all too ap- 
parent. They deserve the condemnation of 
all good men, whether white or black. 
There is no reason whatever for ill feeling 
between the races in this country, and there 
would not be except for the activities of 
such men as Shillady. They are not only a 
public nuisance, they are a public menace, 
and no decent white man, either North or 
South, should associate with them. 

The country has problems enough to be 
solved and troubles enough already without 
having racial troubles heaped upon it. Men 
like Shillady should be kept in jail. 

* * * 


The Public says pointedly: 


Lest anybody should doubt the fitness of 
Texas to “clean up” Mexico, and teach the 
“vreasers” how to observe law and order, 
County Judge Dave Pickle and Constable 
Charles Hamby of Austin, Texas, aided by 
some other law-abiding citizens. gave a con- 
clusive demonstration by beating up John 
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R. Shillady, Secretary of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, as he emerged from a public h 
in that city. Having thus expressed their 
devotion to Jaw and order, these Texas 
heroes put Mr. Shillady on a train, and 
warned him not to leave it till it got out of 
the state. We trust that President Car- 
ranza will be properly impressed by this 
demonstration, and will instill in the minds 
of his judges such a love of order and 
justice that if anybody in Mexico says any- 
thing against the ancient and honorable 
custom of lynching, they will vindicate the 
law, as Judge Pickle did when he pummeled 
Mr. Shillady with his bare fists. It might 
be said, by way of extenuation, that the 
Judge said he had acted in his capacity as 
a gentleman, and not as a member of the 
bench. We trust that Mr. Shillady will 
note the distinction. 
* * * 


The Evening Globe, New York, discloses 
the underlying motives: 


The rumors about Shillady’s activities 
were that he was stirring up the Negroes 
to demand “social equality with the whites.” 
Actually his association has incurred the 
displeasure of certain classes of Southern- 
ers not by any such impossible policy as 
this, but by exposing the truth about lynch- 
ings. The association has_ repeatedly 
brought to light facts about mob murders 
which had never been published in the news- 
papers and which otherwise would never 
have been heard of outside the communi- 
ties in which they took place... .. From 
the point of view of those who take part 
in, or tolerate, lynchings, any humanitarian 
interest in the Negro is bad. The ugly 
truth is that a large number of Southerners 
are determined not only to refuse to mingle 
socially with the Nezroes—no sane person 
demands that—but to compel them, irre- 
spective of individual ability or merit, to 
remain a subject race. They are determined 
that the black man shall not have any 
share in the government under which he 
lives, and they insist that he ough to be. 
and shall be, a hewer of wood and drawer 
of water for the white race. In this their 
roint of view is not essentially different 
from that of all superior races in the pres- 
cnce of those considered inferiors. hey 
Icok upon the Negro as the Russian land- 
lord looks upon the peasants, as the Jap- 
anese looks upon the Coreans, as the Kurds 
l:ok upon the Armenians... . . 

There is not a trace of modern humani- 
tarianizm or modern democracy in the rela- 
tions of the southern white with the s>uth- 
ern black. Mr. Shillady and his associa- 
tion are fighting against a tradition as old 
as those dim prehistoric days of India, when 
the first invaders swept down out of the 
hills, conquered the people of the plains, and 
set up the system of caste. 

* * 

The New York Cal! makes the supges- 

tion: 


“THE BABY FIGURES OF THE G1 
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Troilus and Cressida. 


ASS OF THINGS TO COME.” 


808 


0d THE 


That a survey of the treatment cf Ne- 
groes ke made in this country and a digest 
of it te pub.ished abroad for the informa- 
tion of. cppressed nationalities and races. 
The Jews, for examplc, n.ight be asked 
whether they prefer the old Russian and 
modern Po:ish forms of pogroms to the 
more dramatic roasting of blacks, which 
1s so popular in the Democratic South. 
Nothinz tike exchanging ideas on these mat- 
ters «ni Leing up to date. We do not 
think that the South can learn anything 
frsm the European pogromists, but the 
latter may be able to learn from the great 
southern “democracy.” Our fame in this 
respect is not sufficiently known to carry 
much weight abroad. 

In the meantime, Mr. Shillady can nurse 
his bruises, and while he is recovering, he 
can console himself with reading some of 
the addresses the Great Democrat delivered 
during the war regarding oppressed races 
in Europe. Nothing like that i$ calculated 


to increase our affection for ‘American 
democracy,” | 


SPEAKING OF ABYSSINIA 


He treatment of the Abyssinian en- 
voys could not have been more badly- 
timed. Town Topics, New York, says: 
Whatever advantages our government 
hoped to obtain through its entertainment 
of the Abyssinian Special Embassy, durin 


its stay in this country, has been imperiled, ° 


to say the very least, by the gross affront 
to which it permitted the guests of the na- 
tion to be subjected on the last day of 
their otherwise successful visit. That Duke 
Nadao, who is a scion of the reigning fam- 
ily, a nephew of the Empress of Abyssinia, 
and who fills the office of Minister of War 
in his native land, should have been barred 
as a Negro on Sunday night from the 
Democratic Club, was a contretemps which 
is discreditable to all concerned, and which 
caused the Ambassador and the various 
dignitaries of his mission to sail for their 
home on the following afternoon with a 
sense of mortification, of undeserved humil- 
iation and of profound resentment. It was 
all the more keenly felt by them, in view of- 
the royal honors’ with which the Duke had 
been welcomed by President Poincaré in 
France and by King George and. Queen 
Mary in Great Britain. The affair could 
not have occurred if more care had been 
exercised in the selection of those permitted 
to advertise themselves and their business 
by pressing hospitality upon the envoys, 
who have nothing in common with the Afri- 
can or American Negro, save the somewhat 
dusky hue of the-skin, and belong to an 
entirely different race—one of the most 
proud and ancient in the world. Under the 
circumstances, the Abyssinians should have 
been quietly and discreetly steered away 
from the colored churches in New York, in- 
stead of being taken thither to attend func- 
tions in their honor without any realization 


‘followed by the 


CRISIS 


of the social prejudice that exists here 
against the Negro population. 
; * * * 


Note the implication in the last sentene> 
above. In the circumstances, it i3 interest- 
ing to read what the West Indian has to 


_ say of an Abyssinian Bishop: 


It was on the occasisn of the celebration 
of the Armistice in St. George’s Cathedral, 
in Jerusalem, where B. W. I.’s of all de- 
nominations were represented. As I sat 
there I saw the Anglican Bishop of Abys- 
sinia, a pure-blooded black man, as the 
leading church oremtayy of that impressive 
service, robed and carrying all] the beauti- 
ful paraphernalia of his office. He was 
Bishop of Jerusalem, 
(white) and a crowd of other white church 
of England priests, who, with befitting 
ceremony, conducted him t» his throne. It 
was plain that the honor accorded him was 
real. I was electrified with the beautiful 
Christianity of the whole thing. My mind 
went back to my own St. George’s Anglican 
Church, in Grenada: and I wondered, an'l 
I feared. But we were in Jerusalem, made 
sacred by the footprints of the Master, and 
not in Grenada, which should account for 
any difference that might have been. The 
Bishop of Abyssinia is a very stately and 
engaging personality. Somehow or other 
I was proud to be an Anglican as I sat. 
there. It will be my most memorable ex- 
perience as a soldier abroad. 


SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


ARRY H. JONES, a young colored 
man, member of the Faculty of the 
Lineoln High School, writes in the Wheeling 
Majority, Wheeling, W. Va., on the causes 
cf the recent race riots. After mentioning 
political discrimination, anti-Negro propa- 
ganda and its circulation by the white press, 
and the general social unrest, Mr. Jones 
says: 


In the fourth place, the development of 
race consciousness among Negroes during 
the war has tended to spur their demands 
for consideration at the hands of their fel- 
low Americans. Prior to the war the Ne- 
gro was wont to confine his agitation for 
justice to restricted channels on this side 
of the Atlantic. Today, following the ex- 
ample of other oppressed peoples, he ig car- 
rying on an international propegenes. For- 
merly, when he was attacked by mobs, he 
ran; today he stands and defends himself. 
He is conscious of having rendered efficient 
service to his government during the war 
and now he asks that his government re- 
ward him with the rights and privileges of 
American citizenship. The war broadened 
his views; it brought him in contact with 
many races of mankind. Either on the 
battlefield or through the press, he found 
that France was willing to accept him at 
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his worth. He has faced death many times 
more hotrible than that which a orgia 
mob could inflict on ‘him. He has lost the 
fear of death... . . 

The Negro soldier found a new set of 
values in this war. He has developed a 
new consciousness. In fact, his very soul 
has changed, On the other hand, the civ- 
ilian Negro, having given his best in man- 
hood, means and brawn, “to make the world 
safe for democracy,” having had sounded 
' repeatedly into his ears that all mankind 
is entitled to self-determination, has formed 
the opinion that Democracy ought to begin 
at home, and that he ought to share in the 
fruits of victory. He cannot appreciate our 
championing the right of weak peoples in 
Europe and Asia to self determination and 
our remaining silent on his right to enjoy 
it at home. In fact, Negroes of all classes, 
from the radical to the conservative, are 
one in believing that America must change 
her treatment toward their race. They dif- 


fer only as to means. 
* * * 


“Anise,” says. in the’ Seattle Union- 
Record, Seattle, Washington: 


“Was it not their Lansing 
x 
Who called on all the nations 
To bring order to Russia 
* * * 
When we had OUR riots!” 
* 
“What! Are THESE the people,” 
Said the Peasant B oishevik, 
* 
“Who have SO MANY troops 
«x 
Ani so’much law and order 
* * * 


To SPARE 
* * * 
For Russia?” 
* * * 


From the Far East comes this word in 
the Hochi, Tokyo, Japan: 


The racial strife in America is a dis- 
grace to the civilized world. If America 
wishes to preach the principle of justice 
and humanity to others, she must first solve 
the question of racial strife on her own 


soil. 
* x * 


The New York Times gives some notion 
of England’s attitude: 


In the House of Commons today the Hon. 
Walter E. Guinness, Unionist member for 
Suffolk, asked Andrew Bonar Law, the 
Government leader, to give the day’s dis- 
cussion over to the present position of the 
black races, but his request was refused. 

The questioner responded by asking 
whether it would not be a graceful act of 
reciprocity to place at the disposal of the 
United States the benefit of British ex- 
perience in governing Negroes in return 
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for the discussion of Irish affairs in the 
United States Senate. 
' Captain William Wedgewood Benn, 
Liberal member for Leith, asked Mr. Bonar 
Law to do his best to prevent efforts to sow 
dissension between America and Great 
Britain by alleged humorous questions. _ 
Humorous questions! This is a new in- 


terpretation of the British sense of humor. 


I AM AN AMERICAN CITIZEN 
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Bust of a Negro child, by Paolo 8. Abbate. 
(Photograph by International Film Service.) 
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THE RIOT-MILL 


HIS is the way the white American 
press starts race riots: On August 
5, the Washington Post published this ac- 
count, on the third page, top of the column, 
toward the outer edge of the sheet. Notice 
the multiplicity of details and the attempt 
at an exact description of the alleged assail- 
ants. All the possible resources of “make- 
up” were brought to play. We present an 
exact photographic copy: 


[ATTACKED BY NEGROES 


Mrs. Minnie Franklin Injured at 
League Park Carnival. 


TWO ASSAILANTS GET AWAY 


Covered by Revolver on Outskirts | 
of Crowd as Companion Drives, 
Away—Taken to Casualty Hos- | 
pital and Later to Home—Re- 
sserves Hunt Men. 


Two squads of headquarters detec- 
tives, afded by reserves from the 
.|Ninth precinct, early today were 
searching houses and scouring: fields 
, jin the neighborhood of Fifteenth and 
H streets northeast in an effort to ap- 
prehend two ‘young negroes who 
A ; Shortly before 10 o'clock last night at- 
_| tacked Mrs. Minnie Franklin near the 
. ,carnival tents on the old Union League 
i | pall grounds. ‘ | 
While hundreds of merrymakers 
thronged the carnival. -tents Mrs. 
'Franklin was subjected to treatment 
_lthat left her’ hysterical and able to 
‘make but vague statements as to the 
_, affair. A partial description of the 
‘colored men was obtained from per- 
,;s0ns who saw them fleeing from the 
; scene of the crime. ; 


o ! ' Covered Her With Pistol. 


Mrs. Franklin, who is 37 years old 
1; and the wife of Edward S. Franklin.y 
,' of 1361 K street southeast, is- under- 
-' stood to have been with a companion , 
'at the carnival. They had walked 
‘away from the main tent, but neers 
‘still in the radius of light from gaso- 
_toline torches, when the two negroes 
1 appeared. One of them cowed Mrs. 
+ Franklin with a revolver. 

Several minutes later she stagger i 
to the entrance of the gwrounds and re- 
Jated what had occurred. The police 
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were communicated with at once, as 
was Casualty.Hospital. Mrs. Frank- 
din was-removed to the institution, 
where she was treated and questioned | 
by detectives. Later she was taken 
to her home, where her husband and 
children were apprised of the attack. 


Lawless Element in Crowd. 


A special detail from the Ninth pre- 
cinct has been stationed at the carnil- 
val since its inauguration, but until | 
last night no disorder had been re-! 
ported from the grounds. It is known, | 
however, that a lawless element, both 
white and colored, had been attracted 
to the “free-for-all’’ scene Qf jolity. ! 

The description of the negroes flash. 
ed from headquarters reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Look out for two colored men,: 5 
feet 3 or 4 inches in’ height; brown 
skin, 23 to 25 years old: wearing white | 
shirts, no coats, tan or vellow caps.” | 


On August 16, this tiny article appeared 
tucked away on page 5, in the middle of the 
first column, on the inner edge. Need we 
comment? 


CALLS ASSAULT A “STORY” 


Mrs. Franklin's Charge Against Two 
Negroes Dropped by Police. 


In a statement to headquarters de-|° 
“tectives last night, Mrs. Minnie 
Franklin, of 1361 K street southeast, | 
declared, according to her questiqners,. 
including Detectives Vermillion, Em- 
brey, O'Brien and Bradley, that her 
story of having been attacked Thurs- 
duy night near Fifteenth and H 


streets northeast by two negroes was 
a fabrication: | 

_ Mrs. Franklin first was interrogated 
by Mrs. Mina C. Van Winkle, head of 
the woman’s bureau. 
been dropped. 


The case has| 


srry 
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MUSIC AND ART 


OHN McCORMICK, the noted Irish 

tenor, is said to be educating a young 
Negro baritone, Ross Houston, of Shelby- 
ville, Ill., at Fisk University; a musical 
education is to follow his academic train- 
ing. 
’ @ R. Nathaniel Dett, the Negro composer, 
has secured a leave of absence from his 
position as Director of Music at Hampton 
Institute, to devote his time to study at 
Boston, Mass. — 
C Ilya Schkolnik, the concert master of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, conducted A. 
Walter Kramer’s “Symphonic Rhapsody on 
Negro Themes” at a concert given at the 
Stadium, New York. 
@ George W. Broome, of Medford, Mass., 
is manufacturing a series of phonograph 
records by Negro artists. “Go Down, 
Moses,” by Harry T. Burleigh, and “Villa- 
nelle,” sung by Mme. Florence Cole-Talbert, 
are announced in September. 
@ The Denver Musical Association, for 
the purpose of encouraging study, a higher 
standard of music and the use of com- 
positions of Negro composers and the folk- 
lore songs, has been organized, with Mme. 
Lillian Hawkins Jones, president. 
q@ Mrs. Azalia Hackley has held folk-song 
festivals in Montgomery, Ala., Greensboro 
and High Point, N. C. They have been 
largely attended and very successful. 
@ Over two hundred Negro musicians met 
in Chicago and formed the National Asso- 
ciation of Negro Musicians. Mr. Henry 
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Grant, of Washington, D. C., was chairman. 
A Scholarship Fund was inaugurated and 
Miss Marion Anderson, the young contralto 
of Philadelphia, was selected as the first 
beneficiary. 

@ At the close of the A. and T. Summer 
School, Greensboro, N. C., Mme. Mary Ross 
Dorsey presented the play “Everywoman.” 
There was a mixed audience, including 
many prominent citizens, who witnessed the 
successful performance. 

CG “The Smarter Set,” Negro comedians, 
etc., headed by S. Tutt Whitney and J. 
Homer Tutt, will present this season under 
the booking of Klaw & Erlanger “Children 
of the Sun,” in two acts and ten scenes, 
representing the Swanee River, Japan, In- 
dia, Persia, Thebes and Ethiopia. 

C The Frederick Douglass Film Company 
in Jersey City, N. J., owned and controlled 
by Negroes, has added to its productions 
“Heroic Negro Soldiers of the World War,” 
in two parts, directed by Dr. William S. 
Smith. 

C The Democracy Film Company, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., a Negro enterprise, is pre- 
senting “Injustice,” written and directed 
by Captain Leslie T. Peacocke, as an an- 
swer to “The Clansman.” 

@ Percy Grainger, the distinguished Aus- 
tralian pianist, who makes his home in 
America and whose appreciation of Afro- 
American music and musicians has been 
particularly noticeable, states that in a 
list of works taught and heard during his 
first two weeks’ teaching at the Chicago 
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Musical College were works of R. Natha- 
niel Dett, the Negro composer. Mr. Grain- 
ger adds that he will play a Dett number 
cn his programs this coming season. He 
further states that a colored student, Mrs. 
Cornella Lampton Forrest, was one of his 
Lest pupils at the Chicago Musical College. 


INDUSTRY 

Ghee Liberian Haberdashery Company 

has been organized by Negroes in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, as a $5,000 corporation. 
Thomas B. Richmond, 19 Temple Court 
Building, is the attorney for this enterprise. 
¢ A colored woman, Margaret Myers, of 
Marysville, is the champion peach pitter of 
California. Her wage at a local cannery 
is $14-$20 per day. 
@ The Mississippi A. and M. College re- 
ports that in 1918 the membership of Ne- 
gro farm clubs increased 400 percent over 
the previous year. Five boys produced an 
average of 108 bushels of corn to an acre; 
195 boys reported a sale of hogs amount- 
ing to $6,253.58, at a profit of $3,474.10. 
C In 1918 through the United States De- 
partment of Agricultural and State Colleges 
there were organized in the South 1,563 
rural colored women’s clubs, with 37,913 
members, and 1,962 girls’ clubs, with 50,995 
embers. The t:tal colored membership is 
103,377. The women in these clubs have 
organized 117 co-operative poultry breed- 
ing associations and fifty co-operative egg 
circles. 


C Negroes in St. Louis, Mo., have organ- | 


ized the Co-operative Assoeiation of Liberty 
and subscribed $25,000 in cash and pledges 
for the stock of the store. The Rev. B. G. 
Shaw, pastor of Metropolitan A. M. E. Zion 
Church, which has a membership of 4,000, 
is president of the association. 

q At a meeting held in Metropolitan A. 
M. E. Church, Philadelphia, Pa., $15,000 
was subscribed by Negroes for a local de- 
partment store. 

C The Order of Sleeping Car Porters of 
Canada has been chartered by the Canadian 
Crotherhood of Railway Employees and ad- 
mitted to membership in the Trades and 
Labor Council of Winnipeg, with delegates 
representing each road in Canada at all 
meetings. Mr. J. A. Robinson, of the Can- 
adian National Railways, was elected presi- 
dent. 

qc T. L. O. Lambert, a colored man, has 
been in the employ of the Detroit Post Of- 
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fice for forty-nine years. He is seventy- 
eight years old. J. F. Rickard has been in 
the employ of the same office forty years. 
@ Uzziah Miner, of Fay, Okla.. who has 
been employed as clerk in the office of the 
Register of the United States Treasury 
since April, has been promoted to Assist- 
ant Supervisor in the Division of Interest 
Coupons. He is a graduate of Howard 
University °18, and he saw active service 
in France with Battery “F,” 349th Field 
Artillery. , 

C A site 290 x 150, at Auburn Avenue and 
Courtland Street, Atlanta, Ga., now occu- 
pied by the Wesley Memorial Hospital, has 
been sold to H. E. Perry, President of the 
Standard Life Insurance Company and of 
the Service Company of Atlanta, colored, 
and will be converted into an office build- 
ing for Negro lawyers, physicians, fraternal 
associations, insurance companie:, com- 
mercial agencies, etc. 

@ The Hair Vim Chemical Company of 
Washington, D. C., will establish a branch 
in New York City, where property in West 
130th Street has been bought for $30,000. 
The enterprise has for its president Dr. 
Julia H. P. Coleman. : 
@ The Berry & Ross Manufacturing Com- 
pany, a colored business in New York City, 
has added a first-class clothing, doll, toy, 
novelty and notion store t) its enterprise. 
C The Elroy Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., at St. Louis, Mo., which manufac- 
tures everything necessary for undertakers, 
is a concern owned: and operated by Ne- 
groes. Apart from a private office and 
a general office there are ten departments 
in connection with the factory, including 
a machine room, storage room for lumber, 
a polishing room, drawinzg and design de- 
partment, sewing room, painting and finish- 
ing room, a varnishing and drying room, 
a stock room and a shipping room. The 
president and business manager of the 
company is J. W. Bronaugh. 

€ The United Investment Corporation has 
been organized in Atlanta, Ga., by Negroes, 
with a capital stock of $100,000—$30,000 
of which was raised at a recent meeting. 
The ultimate end of the enterprise is the 
supplying of funds to Negroes of the South 
for the building and the owning of homes. 
On the board are J. B. Long, Captain A. T. 
Waldon, Charles McArthur, R. H. Single- 
ton, P. James Brown. William Driskoll, 
W. F. Body, S. C. Cummings. 
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Cc A Negro, Green Springfield, at Corsi- 
cana, Tex., very black, and white haired, has 
oil lands t» the value of half a million 
dollars; a deep test well in his 400 acre 
farm is expected to add a million dollars 
to his fortune. 

( In Chicago, a Negro daily—The Chicago 
Evening World, has been started, with T. 
A. Donaldson, City Editor. The paper sells 
for two cents. 

@ Negroes in Chicago, Ill., have deposited 
with the Illinois Trust & Savings Company 
over five million dollars. 

@ Negro non-Union labor has_ replaced 
1,500 Poles and Russians, who struck at the 
Argo Corn Plant Products Company, at 
Chicago. The strikers asked for a closed 
shop. 

GC The State Employment Bureau in New 
York City, which was established through 
Assemblyman E. A. Johnson, has placed col- 
oréd people in thirty-three industries. Usu- 
ally about 1,000 unemployed persons a 
month are dealt with.® P. L. Edwoods is 
superintendent. 

C The Provident Development Corporation 
of Bridgeport, Conn., has purchased and 
improved property valued at $60,500 and 
has an equity of $19,775 in the property. 
These houses have been rented to twenty- 
two colored families and the annual income 
from rent is $7,074. L. J. Jordan is presi- 
dent. 

@ Henry James, the colored chauffeur for 
Senator and Mrs. J. N. Camden, at Spring 
Hill, N. J., received a check of $1,000 from 
his employer on the twentieth anniver- 
sary of his service, 


THE WAR 

§ Bee late Richard Berry, of Hillsboro, 

N. C., Regimental Sergeant of the 
810th Pioneer Infantry, through his’ busi- 
ness experience as Assistant Manager for 
W. P. Evans, one of the largest merchants 
in the South, was made Manager of the 
Post Exchange Recruit Camp No. 2. It 
was said of him by one of the high officials, 
“We canhot find another to fill his place.” 
@ Mr. Cleveland Buchanan has brought to 
America the 300,000 feet production “De- 
mocracy Paid For,” filmed by the “Eclair” 
Société Industrielle Cinématographique, of 
Paris. Actual scenes are woven into a com- 
posite play of the colored troops who served 
in France. 
(| The Carter Brown Post of the American 
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Legion has been organized by Negroes in 
Mobile, Ala. Sixty members have been 
enrolled. 

C At the athletic tournament held at Fort 
Huachuca, Ariz., between four regiments 
of the Regular Army, two colored and twu 
white, colored men won seventy-six points 
and white men five. Sergeant Williamson, 
of the Tenth Cavalry, won the cup for the 
highest individual score. 

@ O’Neill Mitchell has been assigned to or- 
ganize the colored division of the War Camp 
Community Service, in Kansas City. 


CRIME 

N July 9, at Pensacola, Fla., Miss Rose- 

bud Spann, a young colored woman 
was attacked by white men and dragged 
from her buggy to the woods. A reward of 
$250 has been offered for the arrest an 
conviction of the assailants by the colored 
citizens. 
C It is reported to THE Crisis that John 
Hartfield was lynched, not for attacking 2 
woman at Ellisville, Miss., but because he 
and the white woman were lovers; that the 
woman tried to effect his escape and gave 
him money. It is said that a large num- 
ber of colored people were put to death 
by the mob during the ten days in which 
they were searching for Hartfield. When 
Hartfield started to tell the mob about his 
relations with the woman, his tongue was 
cut out. Two white ministers of the town 
were among the leaders of the mob. 
@ The following lynchings have taken place 
since our last record: 

Pope City, Ga., August 14, Jim Grant, 
returned soldier, hanged for alleged shoot- 
ing of Lee Gammage and his son. 

Louisburg, N. C., August 20, Walter EI- 
liott, shot to death and hanged; alleged as- 
sault on white woman. 

Ocmulgee, Ga., Eli Cooper, August 28, 
shot to death in a-church and the church 
burned because of reports that Negroes 
were planning to rise. 

Youngsville, N. C., August 28, Walter 
Tyler, nineteen years old, hanged; accused 
of attacking white woman. 

Boaglusa, La., August 31, Lucius Mc- 
Carty, discharged Negro soldier, burned; 
alleged attack upon a white woman. 


EDUCATION 

M. WILLIAMS, the celebrated end 

¢ on Brown University’s Football Team, 
will play the coming year. 
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qd An examination for scholarships under 
the George Washington Education Fund has 
been held at Jerseyville, Ill. Two colored 
students will be sent to college this fall and 
two others are being educated—one at the 
University of Chicago and one at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The fund was estab- 
lished by a colored man and amounts to 
more than $20,000. 

@ The General Education Board has ap- 
propriated money to employ field agents for 
the Negro rural schools in Texas and South 
Carolina. 

G The Baptists of Virginia have held a 
tercentenary celebration and collected $23,- 
000 for missions and education. Dr. Z. D. 
Lewis was chairman. 

@ Howard A. Fisher has been for the 
third time re-elected Secretary of the Darby 
Township School District, of Delaware 
County, Pa. He has been president and vice- 
president of the Board and was once elected 
treasurer, “but no bond company would 
go on my bond of $4,000 simply on ac- 
count of my color.” 

C The formal inauguration of Dr. J. Stan- 
ley Durkee as president of Howard Uni- 
versity will take place next month. A Re- 
adjustment and Restruction Congress will 
be held at the same time. 

@ The Methodist Church will appropriate 
$200,000 from its Centenary Funds to Me- 
harry Medical College and will move Wal- 
den University to Mississippi or Georgia, 
to make room for the growth of Meharry. 
@ The recent Legislature of Texas ap- 
propriated very nearly a half million dollars 
for Prairie View College. This colored in- 
stitution now has the right to grant degrees. 
@ The Methodist Freedmen’s Aid Society 
received $217,644 for its Negro work last 
year and made appropriations of $118,000 
for its schools next year. 

@ The Board of Education in Atlanta, Ga., 
has voted 4-2 in favor of turning over Ash- 
by Street School to the Negroes, on January 
1, 1920, to be used as a high school. 

( Little children broke the ground for the 
new $100000 school at Truxton, Va., a 
town built by the government for Negro 
employees of the Navy Yard at Ports- 
mouth. Fred D. McCracken, a Negro, is 
Town Manager. 

C Pauline Newton, of Cranford, N. J., 
who graduated as valedictorian from the 
local High School, in June; 1917, at the age 
of sixteen, was graduated from the New 
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Jersey State Normal School, Newark, N. J., 
June 27, 1919, being one of three speakers 
out of 274 graduates. She has accepted a 
position as teacher in Springtown, N. J. 

C@ Out of 131 applications filed at New 
Orleans, La., for examination for teachers’ 
certificates, 101 were Negro applicants. . 
CG In Muskogee, Okla., a colored woman, 
Oreba Bryant, is the first of her sex to pass 
the State Board of Dental Examinations. 
Miss Bryant is a graduate of Meharry. 

q@ “Mr. Unknown,” so-called because his 
name has never been learned, has called at 
the office of the Lutherans in New York 
City for the twenty-third time, since 1896, 
and left $500 for work among Negroes. 
His gifts now total $15,000. 

@ The Board of Education at Athens, Ga., 
has re-elected Mr. S. F. Harris, Super- 
vising Principal of Negro Schools. 

@ Mrs. Lillian Atkins Moore, the only col- 
ored student in a class of forty at the 
Women’s Medical College, Philadelphia, in 
June won the Agnes B. Robinson-Messner 
prize in anatomy; during preparatory work 
at Shaw University she won a scholarship 
prize for the highest average over ninety 
percent for two years. 

@ The colored population at Dover, Ohio, 
refused to send their children to a separate 
school; the School Board has, therefore, 
been compelled to abandon it. 

@ The Training School for Community 
Workers will hold its fifth session, Septem- 
ber 30, 1919, to May 20, 1920. The super- 
visor is Miss A. A. Freeman, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Cd Willis N. Cummings, of Galveston, Tex., 
was graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania with the degree of Doctor of 
Dental Surgery. For his three years he - 
ranked among the first six of a class of 
259 and was elected to the honor fraternity 
of dental schools. In 1918 he was captain 
of the varsity cross country team and is 
one of the three Negroes who have received 
the varsity “P.” 


MEETINGS 

HE Colored Citizens’ Club, Inc., at Buf- 

falo, N. Y., held a week’s celebration, 
September 8-13, commemorating the 300th 
anniversary of the Negro race. 
@ Two race congresses will be held in 
Washington—one by the Equal Rights 
League of Boston, in September, and the 
other by the National Race Congress, of 
Washington, in October. 
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@ The National Negro Business League 
met in St. Louis, Mo., with 1,000 delegates 
from twenty-six states. A national office 
was planned for Washington, D. C. Dr. 
R. R. Moton, of Tuskegee, was elected presi- 
dent and Dr. R. E. Jones, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. The meeting took 
place at Poro College, which has a $350,000 
plant for beauty culture. The next meet- 
ing will be held in Philadelphia. 

@ The National Association of Teachers of 
Colored Youth was held at Orangeburg, S. 
C. John M. Gandy, of Petersburg, Va., was 
elected president. Baltimore was selected 
for the next meeting. 

G The National Association of Colored 
Graduate Nurses met in Boston, with 100 
members present. The next meeting will 
take place at Tuskegee Institute. Mrs. 
Adah B. Thoms was re-elected president. 
@ The sixth annual convention of colored 
postal employees was held in Jacksonville, 
Fla. Twenty-five officers and delegates 
were present, representing 325 Negro postal 
employees in thirteen states. They reported 
an income of $8,340 last year. 


FRATERNITIES 


rue twenty-second session of the 
Knights of Gideon has been held at 
Kenbridge, Va. 

@ The Weldon Lodge of Elks at Savannah, 
Ga., has bought for $9,000 a home, at the 
corner of Houston, McDonough and Hull 
Streets. 

C The Grand Lodge of the Improved Order 
of Elks met in Atlantic City, with a large 
attendance. George: W. F. McMechan was 
elected Grand Exalted Ruler. 

@ The Supreme Lodge of Knights of 
Pythias, Eastern and Western Hemispheres, 
met at Kansas City. W. Ashbie Hawkins 
was re-elected Supreme Chancellor. 

@ The Supreme Lodge of Knights of 
Pythias was held in Atlantic City, and was 
largely attended. There were a parade of 
8,000 and a ball on the Million Dollar Pier. 
S. W. Green was re-elected head of the 
order and E. G. Tidrington, Vice-Supreme 
Chancellor, in place of J. L. Jones. The 
next biennial mceene will take place at To- 
peka, Kans. 

@ The fifty-second convention of the In- 
dependent Order of St. Luke was held in 
Richmond, Va. A. C. Russ, of Pittsburgh, 
was elected Grand Chief and Mrs. Maggie 
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L. Walker, Grand Secretary-Treasurer. 
The order has 60,000 members. 
SOCIAL PROGRESS 

| Pane G. HARPER, a Negro in Atlanta, 

Ga., is the winner of the third prize 
in a nation wide essay contest on “Why 
We Should Have an American Language.” 
The contest was conducted by the State 
Library of Ohio and was open to accredited 
university, college and high schoo] students 
throughout the country. 
@ The Episcopal Mission of Help has ap- 
pointed another co:ored woman, Mrs. Eva 
Deaver, to succeed the late Mrs. Adelphia 
B. Holmes in looking after the interests of 
Negr> women in the Woman’s Day Court, 
New York City. 
( Robert R. Moton and Robert R. Church 
have been made members of the General 
Committee of the Roosevelt Memorial As- 
sociation, with headquarters in New York 
City, to represent the Negro race. A cam- 
paign will be conducted October 20-27. 
@ Eighteen Negro physicians in Detroit, 
Mich., a year ago organized for the pur- 
pose of raising funds for a hospital. Al- 
most the entire fund of $6,000 was con- 
tributed by the Negro citizens, and now the 
Dunbar Memorial Hospital has been estab- 
lished, with a staff of seventeen physicians 
and accommodation for thirty patients. 
William C. Osby is president. 
@ Colored people of Asheville, N. C., have. 
paid $12,000 for a building to be used by 
the Y. W. C. A. and other social activ- 
ities. 

PERSONAL 

R. S. C. FULLER, the well-known 

alienist who has been in the State 
service for twenty-two years, has resigned 
as Director of Pathology at Westboro In- 
sane Asylum, Massachusetts, and become 
Associate Professor of: neuro-pathology at 
Boston University. . 
@ Many Bruner, a Negro seventy-four 
years old, living at Tahlequah, Okla., has 
thirty-three living children—twenty sons 
and thirteen daughters, among them five 
pairs of twins. Twelve of his sons served 
in the recent war. 
qd W. E. King, editor and founder of the 
Dallas Express, a Negro weekly, is dead. 
He had been in newspaper work since 1881. 
@ Joseph Perry, of Kansas City, is dead 
from rabies, due to injuries received in at- 
tempting to rescue a four-year-old white 
child from a mad dog. 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Collegiate and Professional Schools 


JUNIOR COLLEGE leading to Schools of Lib- 
eral Arts, Education, Journalism, or Com- 
merce and Finance four year course, giving 
degree, A.B. or 8.B.; A.B. or 8.B. in Edu- 
cation; 8.B. in Journalism; 8.B. in Com- 
meroe. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE, four year 
.B. in O.E., 8.B. 

in E.E., §.B. in M.E., 8.B. in Arch., 8.B. 
in Agri., or 8.B. in H.E : 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, four year course, giv- 
ing degree of Mus.B. 


SCHOOL OF RELIGION, three year course, 


giving degree of B.D. (Also diploma and. 


correspondence courses.) 
SCHOOL OF LAW, three year evening 
course, giving degree of LL.B. 


SCHOOL OF MEDIOINE, including Medical, 
Dental and Pharmaceutical Colleges. Four 
year oourse for Medical and Dental stu- 
dents; three years for Pharmaceutical. 
eolowine degrees given: M.D.. D.D.8., 


For Catalog and Information Write— 
REGISTRAR DWIGHT 0. W. HOLMES 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. 


THE CRIS IS ADVERTISER 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


MANUAL TRAINING & 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


-FOR COLORED YOUTH 


BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


A high institution for the training of 
colored youth. Excellent equipment, 
thorough instruction, wholesome sur- 


_roundings. Academic training for all 


students. 

Courses in carpentry, agriculture and 
trades for boys, including auto re- 
pairing. - 

Courses in domestic science and do- 
mestic art for girls. 

A new trades building, thoroughly 
equipped. 

New girls’ dormitory thoroughly and 
modernly equipped. 

Terms reasonable. 

Fall term began September 15, 1919. 


For information address 


W. R. VALENTINE, Principal 
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“THERE ARE FEW COLORED MEN IN 
SIGHT FOR THESE POSITIONS” 


This statement was made at Tuskegee 
Institute recently by a representative of 
the Federal Board of Vocational Fdu- 
cation. 
These positions are now paying $75.00 per month and upwards and may go 
as high as $3,000 a year provided men of the right type can fit themselves 
for the positions now offered as Smith-[Tughes Instructors in 


‘AGRICULTURE - TRADES AND INDUSTRIES 
YOUNG WOMEN IN HOME ECONOMICS 


The Smith-Hughes appropriation is arranged on an upward sliding scale’ 
for each state. This assures steady increases in salary and rapid advance- 
ment for those who begin now. 


Graduates of Colleges and High Schools with two years’ training at 
Tuskegee Institute in the special Smith-Hughes courses can easily qualify. 
Many positions new open. 


Correspondence inuited. 


ROBERT R. MOTON, Principal, Tuskegee Institute, ALABAMA 


Mention Tue Crisis. 
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“JUST THE PLACE FOR YOUR GIRL’ 
Daytona Normal and Industrial Institute for Negro Girls, Daytona, Fla. 


Beautiful location, ideal home life, fine, modern einipmeat 


Courses include Kindergarten, 


Primary, 


High, N omme’, Vocational. 


Nurse Training at McLeod Hospital a specialty. "Terme reasonabl e. 
Send for Catalog. 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNE, 


Principal. 


1888 TQIQ 


St. Paul Normal and 
Industrial School 


LAWRENCEVILLE, VA. 
Thirty - Second Session 


OPENED SEPTEMBER 1919 


COURSES 
Primary, Grammar School, Normal, Industrial 


Graduates receive State High 
School Certificate which will 
admit to Standard Normal 
Schools and Colleges. 
SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
EXTENSIVE TRADE COURSES 


Athletic Training, Football, Baseball, Tennis, Etc. 
FULL COURSE IN MILITARY TRAINING 
For Catalog and Further Information address 


Rev. James S. Russell, D. D., 


Principal 
LAWRENCEVILLE, VA. 


Be a Soldier — Join the 


Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
For Young Colored Men 


The Government furnishes uniform, equipment and an 
officer to give 


MILITARY INSTRUCTION 


Cadets pay their own board and lodging amounting to 
twelve dollars per month, but they may work out a 
small part of this: according as rceinion is made with 
the President 


Trades for Boys [2 Trades for Girls 7 


All students carry on their regular academ'ec studies and 
oe courses in. connection with the!r military train- 
ng, 

Grammar School, High School, Normal School, College. 


Camp Opened September 22nd, and Closes June Ist. 


'f you want to train to be an officer apply for admission to 


SERGEANT THOMAS JOHNSON, COMMANDANT. 
A. & M. College. ormal, Ala. 


Atlanta University 
Studies of the Negro Problems 
20 Monographs Sold Separately 


Address 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 12 ATLANTA, GA. 


The Slater Industrial and 


State Normal School 


For Colored Youth of Both Sexes 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. 
I. oe Standard Courses 
In Acadenic Subjects 
In Industrial and Vocational Subjects, 
In Education. 
II. Graduates receive the Teachers’ Certifi- 


cate. 

III. Located amid the foothills of the moun- 
tain section of Western North Carolina 
and the health conditions are ideal. 

IV. Accommodations excellent and expenses 
moderate. 

- For further information communicate with 
ATKINS, Principal 
SLATER ‘STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Winston-Salem, N. 0. 


COLEMAN COLLEGE 


GIBSLAND, LA. 


upported by Baptist State Woman’s Home 
Miss on Society of Chicago and Boston and 
A. B. H. Bociety of New York. Students 
from six different states. Graduates oex- 
ompret on first grade by Louisiana, Arkansas 
an oma. 


O. L. COLEMAN, President 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


An Episcopal boarding school for girls, under the 
direction of the sisters of St. Mary. Address: THE 
SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 6188 Germantown Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bell Phone Spruce 1924 Position 


30-_Day System 


Derrick 
Shorthand School 


Child’ Building 
1435 Chestnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


Enroll Immediately to Hold Place 
- in Class 
Send for Enroliment Blank and full information 
Day and Evening Classes 
NOTE—We are enrolling Fall Students and 
would advise all who desire to take Special 


Course to send in application AT ONOE 
as places will be at a premium. 


Mention Tue Crisis. 
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We train up s obild THE STENOGRAPHERS’ INSTITUTE 


in. the way he should 12287 8. 17th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


go and when he is old, 


we know, he’ll not de- 
pend upon others to 
make his business in- 
itiatives. , 


The ages of these chil- 
dren range from 10 to 
16. They will be pre- 
pared for Front Line 
Business Positions 
when they are old 
enough to take them. 
T hey demonstrated 
blindfolded on_ letter- 
less keyboard Type- 
writers, writing buai- 
ness letters, before a 
large audience, Labor 
Day, at UNION BAP. 
TIST CHURCH, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Most of 
them averaged 95 and 
100 per cent. for ac- 
curacy. The next dem- 
onstration will he at 
Cherry Memorial Bap- 
tist Church, 16th and 
Christian Sts.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


a 


The Children’s Business Class. ° 


SHORTHAND TYPEWRITING BOOKKEEPING 


FALL TERM, FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS, OPENS OCTOBER 1, 1919 
EDWARD T. DUNCAN, President. 


STENOGRAPHERS WANTED 


Prepare in the best schnol of its kind in the State. THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
oubdjects 


Shorthand, Typewriting, Rookkeeping, English, Pen- 
manship, Civil Service Training, and SPANISH. 
COMMERCIAL CLASS 


Lenox Community Center—at 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 89 
Lenox Avenue and 135th St., New York, N. Y. 
Open All YVear—Four Evenings Weekly. 
Fitz W. Mottlev. President . 


Contains 296 Pages, 35 Chapters, Historical 
and Biographical, 17 Full Page Illustrations 
Printed on Fine Antique Book, Bound in_ Full 
Green Extra Cloth, Gold Title on Front Cover 
and: Shelf Back. Price, net $1.25. Postage 
Prepaid $1.40. Order through any bookseller 
or direct from the author. Address 


JOHN W. CROMWELL 
1439°Swann St. Washington, D. C, 


The Lincoln Hospital and Home 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


in the city of New York 


offers to young colored women a three 
years’ course of instruction in nursing. 
Capacity of hospital—42o beds. 

Post Graduate Course of six months to 
graduates of accredited schools. 

For information apply to: 


Superintendent of Nurses 


Lincoln Hospital and Home 
New York, N.Y. 


BUSTS OF 
Booker T. Washington. 
Fred Douglass, Paul, 
Lawrence Dunbar, 
Bishop Richard Allen. 

$1.50 each. The 4 busts for $5.00 
Agents wanted. Send at once. 


The Isaac Hathaway Art 


Company 


718 S. HICKORY STREET 
PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


A MONEY GETTER because it is A CROWD GETTER. 
HALE INFIRMARY AND NURSE TRAINING | | vrs out, Cubs lookg foggy (net wit aor an 
SCHOOL, 325 Lake Street, Montgomery, Ala. 


Offers to High School graduates and young The Slabtown Convention 


women of higher education and good moral 
character. between the ages of 18 and 35, a An entertainment in one act; full of wit 


three years’ course in the profession of nurs- and good humor. Scores of churches have cleared from 

ing. For further information apply to the | One to Two Hundred Dollars in One Night. PRICE, 50c. 

Superintendent enclosing a stamp. | MISS NANNIE H. BURROUGHS, Author 
Lincoln Helghts, Washington, D. G. 
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Reconstruction 


War — and its aftermath—has 

opened the eyes of our people. They 

| are now seeing and thinking straight. 

They now demand of individuals and 

enterprises seeking their patronage 

and support, performance rather than 

glittering promises. They also de- — 

mand evidences of stability in such 

enterprises and experience on the part 
of those conducting them. 


The management of the Southern 
Aid Society of Virginia, Inc., rejoices 
to see this day—They have labored, 
in season and out, for 26 years to 
—— help to bring about just such improve- 
So : ment in our business relationships. 


The Southern Aid Society of Vir- 
ginia, Inc., has always issued a supe- . 
rior contract—The only one guaran- 
teeing payments for Sickness and Ac- 
cidents each week of every year and 
an undiminished Death Claim after 
death. 


To-day it challenges the country to 
show a better record—than the fol- 
lowing—for an institution confining 
its business to its Home State. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VA.INC. 


WOME OFFICE Co 
auTHRE) 7 

.\ fequthe Me. 
2” AID RN) | in 


j 
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a 
| 
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26 years of satisfying service to policy-holders. 
$30,000.00 Capital Stock, fully paid in. 
$50,000.00 Federal, State & City Bonds. 


$50,000.00 1st Lien Mortgages—Loans to our people tc 
secure good homes in desirable locations. 


$100,000.00 Cash in Banks. 
$150,000.00 Real Estate—Free from all encumbrances. 


We invite the scrutiny of the reconstruction attitude of the insur- 
ing public. . 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VA., Inc. 


Home Office: 527 N. SECOND ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
District Offices and Agencies Throughout the State 


A. D. PRICE, Pres. B. L. JORDAN, Sec. W. A. JORDAN, Asst. Sec. 
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LOT OFFER EVER MADE! 


IDEAL BUILDING LOTS, improved and developed, with 
FRUIT TREES PLANTED ON THEM, in 


This offer is attracting the attention of people 
from all over the country and the demand for 
the lots is increasing very rapidly. A GREAT 
MANY HAVE ALREADY BEEN SOLD and from 
all indications we do not think it will be long 
before they will all be sold. 

Orchardville is located in a high-grade fruit-grow- 
ing region and is to be developed along entirely 
new lines into a BEAUTIFUL FRUIT CITY 
that will be the only one of its kind in the 
country. 

Unlike other lot offers, where the purchasers are 
left to develop their lots themselves, WE DO 
THAT FOR YOU AND PLANT FIVE HIGH 
GRADE FRUIT TREES ON EACH LOT, as 
well as A BEAUTIFUL SHADE TREE, and we 
take care of the property and trees for FOUR 
YEARS WITHOUT EXTRA COST. When the 
fruit trees are in commercial bearing they should 
earn you EXCELLENT YEARLY RETURNS on 
your investment WITHOUT ANY EFFORT ON 
YOUR PART. 

The lots are sized 30 x 144 Feet and have plenty 


Beautiful ORCHARDVILLE 


50 ON VERY 
EASY TERMS 


of room for a house, garden, chicken yard, shed, 
etc., besides the fruit trees that we will plant 
and take care of on each lot. EACH LOT IS 
GUARANTEED TO BE HIGH AND DRY 
UNDER A MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE, AND 
THE CONTRACT YOU GET GIVES YOU 
JUST THE PROTECTION YOU MIGHT 
WANT. 

The price of the lots, as stated above, is only 
$49.50 each, and the terms are only $3.00 a month. 
(Smaller terms when more than one lot is pur- 
chased.) NO INTEREST. 

Bear in mind that the NUMBER OF LOTS IS 
LIMITED and that it is a case of FIRST COME 


“FIRST SERVED. We have a beautiful circular 


that gives you all the details of this offer and 
which you will find very interesting. Send for 
a copy TODAY. . 

Simply write your name and address on the 
coupon attached below, mail it to us NOW and 
as soon as we receive it we will send you the 
circular without any obligation to you. SEND 
FOR IT RIGHT AWAY! 


ADDRESS 


-THE SWAN-ARENSON REALTY & DEVELOPMENT CO. 


19 SO. LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


WRITE PLAINLY 


SSS GAN SE on 


THE SWAN-ARENSON REALTY & DEV’PT. CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 

[ HOG Gescsessiscss vise We: | 
Gentlemen :— 

| I am interested in your Orchardville lot offer and would be glad to receive one of i 
your circulars without any obligation to me. 

j WSUS isos oe bebe ass bea bbaweuaves POPPER HSER HES EETTSHSOHSSHSSAHEP SER ESSES SESE eaEees { 
| Address 5 So Need bbde ce Wi ewe CR Ces oud cRO RS ER RI ECARD TR aA Rake ARR [ 
own “eee eee eee eseeee eeeet ere eer ee eee ere eee eee ee ee State eve eee esereeenereeee ees Beeeeseeteeeeetere 

C. 10-19, 
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TAILORED - TO - MEASURE 


At Agent’s Inside Wholesale Prices 
New Fall and Winter Sample Book Now Ready 


Bigger Samples S iy F 

More Fabrics EN FR E 
P: Be 2a ae Ge esis 

Additional Styles —_WithInsideWholesale Pricesto Agents 


Styles and Samples to please every taste, 
to look well on every age and build. 


Greater cash profits toagents 


AMAZING 
Even if you don’t want to be our Agentin your spare | C@SA PROFITS 
time, be sure to get our new FREE offer and learn how J - .¢peing made in 


we save you one-half on your own clothes. thedelishtful 

TAILORING AGENTS—Be sure to write and AGENCY 
get our new deal with Bigger Profits, TAILORING 
Better Attention and Prompt Shipments. BUSINESS 


KNICKERBOCKER TAILORING CO. | “Gctsomesemer” 


Dept 290. Chicago. ILL. | 
NN 


please send it to me FREE 
and PREPAID. tHereis my address 


Street GING wy evi seine toeaceatted ce atoste wna chdielwheedebes Sale tothe tees cere ase 
Fill in name and address plainly—and mail AT ONCE 
if you can’t be our Agent in spare time, please hand this to some ambitious fellow 


Knickerbocker Tailoring Co., Dept. 290, Chicago, III. 
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Clef 


Singers and Players 
Managing Corporation 


A Clearing House for Artists Made in the U. S. A. 
Capital Stock $15,000 Par Value $10 per Share 


The business of making music for New Yorkers is a growing one. We 
desire to extend and enlarge the business of our corporation, to give the best of 
service to our long list of influential patrons and to bring the biggest returns to 
the members and stockholders of our organization. 


We offer Seven Thousand Dollars ($7,000.00) worth of stock to persons 
with foresight and judgment who are interested in this growing enterprise. 


| Your money will be invested in New York City real estate in the heart of the 
city where we plan to build a club hotel with all modern conveniences and com- 
forts for its patrons and friends. | 


Address all communications to 


Clef Club Singers and Players Managing Corporation, Inc. 
Deacon Johnson, President and General Manager, 
134 West 53rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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FLORENCE COLE-TALBERT 


Soprano 
** Sho has one of the best voices that God has given her 
race,”’—-Los Angeles Times. 
o be given Mrs. Ibert 


Special praise must Florence Ta 
who beside her natural gift has already reached a high plane 
of professional accuracy.’"—Herman Devries in Chicago Amer- 


Engagements accepted for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio. 
Mrs. Talbert will make her first tour of the southern states 


beginning ember first at kansas. Write for date now. 
658 Twenty eighth Street, Es Detroit. Mich. 


-CLEOTA J. COLLINS: 
Soprano 


She has a very lovely lyric soprano voice 


of beautiful quality and sings songs with 
style and intelligence. Her recitals are very 
interesting.— 


LILA ROBESON 
Of the Melropolitan Opera Company of New Yerk 
108 W. 148d 8t., New York, N. Y. 


Clarence Cameron White 
VIOLINIST 


stimate of the splendid 
attainments of Clarence 
Cameron White and his Con- 
cert appearance in your city ' 
means the m event of 

the season.” For terms and dates address 


616 COLUMBUS AVENUE BOSTON, MASS. 
Roland W. Hayes Phonograph Records 


3 Warwick St., Boaton, Maas. 


Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio, Opera 


Booking Engagements for Continental Tour 
Season 1919-1920 


Management: M. J. Minor, 2 Mills 8t., 
Roxbury, 


LULA ROBINSON-JONES 


Soprano 
Available for Concerts 
Telephone 6393 Morningside 
126 W. 134th Street New York N. Y. 


Mass. 


WILLIAM RICHARDSON 


Baritone 
Concerts—Recitals—Oratorio 
Joint concerts with 
Maud Ouney Hare, 
Pianist 

Address: 
170 Walnut Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 


My course ia Penmanship: Bookk , and Sherthend 
through will prepahe tea Wetks cecbud ce 
N 


while. rite for information. 
A. 


the ma 
Write if 
D. A. Nelley, M. Pea., 519 Michigan Ave., Buffalo N.Y. 
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KELLY MILLER’S 


Race Statesmanship 


Exhibited in Two Great Pamphlets 


1. “The Negro in the New Re- 
construction.” Considered the most 
powerful plea that has yet come from 
the author’s pen.- 10 cents. 


a. “The Disgrace of Democracy.” 
Pronounced in Europe and America 
as one of the most striking literary 
documents produced by the World 
War. 10 cents. — 


Agents wanted everywhere. Rates 
to agents § cents a copy. Add 10% 
to bill to cover postage. 


Address 
KELLY MILLER 
Washingten, D. C. 


Howard University 


eel 


JUDAS ISCARIOT. 
AND OTHER STORIES 


by Fedor Sologub, Anton Tchechov, 
Peter Altenberg, Azow Hauser, Maxim 
Gorky, Carl Ewald, Stanislaw Przby- 
szewsky, Catulle Mendes, Hans Poehl- 
mann, Leo Tolstoi, Arthur Schubart, 
Awertchenko and Fleuron. 
Translated from the Original tongues by 
GUIDO BRUNO 
27 Cents Each 


PEARSON’S BOOKSHOP, 34 Union Square 
New York, N. Y. 


Would you like to know why the Negro and Caucasian 
are mixing in spite of prejudice? Then, read 
*‘ As Nature Leads,”’ by J. A. Rogers, author of “‘ From 
Superman to Man.’’ Undoubtedly the most fearless analysis 
of the Negro-Caucasian situation by any author. The writer 
penetrates to the very heart of the subject and in a style 
bubbling with vigor he puts in the clearest language thoughts 
of your innermost consciousness. Arguments supported by the 
world’s greatest scientists and Pe eopners: Easlly read. 
A book you will read and re-read and give to your friends. 
Price, $1.25; by mail, $1.85. Agents wanted. 
Dept. A, Hayes Book Stere, 3640 State Street 


, - Chicage, tlt. 
MISSING Pages in AMERICAN History 


A book of ninety-two pages, bound in paper, revealing the 
services of Negroes in the early wars in the United States 
of America; 1641-1812. 


Price (U. S. money order).......c..ccccceces $1.00 
Address L. E. Wilkes 
1404 Franklin 8t., WASHINGTON, D. OC. 
**It should be widely distributed.’"—O. G. Villard. 


“JT will put this copy in Harvard Library.’’—Prof, A. B 
Hart. 
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Scott’s Official History 
of The American Negro in the Great War 


A Proud .Chapter 
in the History of 
the Negro Race 


The official and authenitc 
history of the true part 
played by the Negro in the 
great World War, written 
by a man whose valuable 
experience, intimate con- 
nection with every phase of 
the direction of the great 
struggle, makes it possible 
to publish the true facts. 

A great historical volume 
that should be in every 
Negro home. Gives inside 
facts and accurate and of- 
ficial data and pictures 
which will appear in no 
other book. Every chapter 


Written by 


Emmett J. Scott, A.M., 

LLD., Special Assistant to 

Secretary of War, Newton 
D. Baker. 


Assisted by the follow- 
ing notable individuals: 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson, 
Director of Research, The 
Association for the Study 
of Negro Life & History, 
Inc. Ralph W. Tyler, Ac- 
credited Representative of 
the Committee on Public 
Information, who accom- 
panied the colored troops 
to war fronts in France. 
William Anthony Aery, 
Publication Secretary, 
Hampton Normal and Ag- 
ricultural Institute. Mon- 
roe N. Work, Director Di- 


is full of the very informa- Emmett J. Scott, vision of Records and Re- 
tion which you have been AM., LL.D. search, Tuskegee Normal 
anxiously waiting to know. and Industrial Institute. 


Mrs. Alice Dunbar Nel- 
son (formerly Mrs. Paul 
Laurence Dunbar) leader 
in the mobilization of col- 
ored women of the coun- 
try for war work under 
the auspices of the Wo- 
men’s Committee, Coun- 
cil of National Defense. 
Miss Eva G. Bowles, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, in 
charge of the _ colored 
work of the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Lieut. T. T. Thomp- 
son, Historian who accom- 
panied the famous 92d Di- 
vision, U. S. A. to France. 

Over 600 large pages 
(equal to 800 ordinary 
pages). 

Profusely illustrated 
with nearly 160 official | 


This Great Book tells 
all about the Negro Every- 
where in the World War 
— How He Did His Duty, 
in every capacity — from 
right up in the front line 
trenches and on the bat- 
tlefields— clear back to 
the work of keeping the 
home fires burning; on the 
farms; in the mills and 
munition plants; on the 
railroads and steamships; 
in shipyards and factories. 
Men and women with the 
Red Cross, the Y. M. C. 
A., the Y. W. C. A., the 
War Camp Community 
Service, the Liberty Loan 
Drives, etc. 


Scott’s Official History 
was written for the Negro 


Agents Wanted 


Make $8.00 to $20.00 per 
day —right now — selling 
Scott’s Official History — 
best book, biggest seller, 
quickest money-maker for 
live agents. New from 
cover to cover. Be first in 
your territory and get the 
orders. We pay you high- 
est commissions. 


FREE Write today 


for free outfit, 
including agents’ sample 
book and full instructions. 
Send 25 cents to prepay 
postage. 


by the Negro that the French and American 
wonderful record of dar- Negro War Photographs, 
ing deeds, gallant bravery Copy mailed to any address rend all sites of wer 
and undying heroism of upon receipt of $2.90 for dier Life. from the Call 
our black oe might cloth binding or $3.75 to the ¢ Colors on Through 
never perish. great tri- ae Y 6 aining CU am ps. 
bute to the patriotism of Ae eee nae Fronts and back to the 
the Negro Race. Happy Home Coming. 


THE NEGRO HISTORICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. Drawer I WASHINGTON, D. C. **U"’ St. Station 
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NOW READY 


A Wonderful line of Art Calendars 
with Negro Subjects for 1920 
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Mr. Business Man: No other Christmas gift will 
so please your trade as a beautiful Negro calendar. 
As a business advertisement it is in a class by It- 
self. Send for fuil line of samples. Enclose 50c. 
fur postage (M. O., not stamps). 

Wanted: Salesman with experience. 
mediately for territory and samples. 
for postage of samples. 

Notice: State whether you arc a business man or) 
salesman, 


MERCANTILE CALENDAR CO. 
413 Florida Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
TEACHERS viites ‘us: Will you ‘kindly 


furnish me a large list of teachers for our schools 
for the next year? I can have them appointed at once. 
We need them for all types of schools, but primarily 
for rural schools.”’ 

e also have immediate calls for teachers of auto 
mechanics, carpentry, painting, agriculture, Spanisb 
and French. 

THE MUTUAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
1408 New York Avenue Washington. D. C. 


- The Colored Teachers’ Bureau 
Will Help You Get a Better Paying Position. 
REGISTER NOW REASONABLE TERMS 


Address: Colored Teachers’ Bureau 


Box 22, Wilberforce, 0. 


Write im- 
Enelose 50c.. 


BF Look! Free Free Look! ~@iag 
100 Artistic Calling Cards, 59 cents. 
This beaut’ful Bookform Card Case 
given Absolutely Free. Something to 
keep your cards from. being solied. 
(Be sure and write pitain.) 

2-'n-1 Foun‘ain Pen and Pencil. Used in Col.eves and Hitch 
S heels cveryday. The Combination U-Have Been Looking 
for with 14K Gold Pen Pont. Always Works at Both 
Ends, $2.50. Hard Work Made Easy: Everybedy wants a 
reed receipt book; 500 sheets of original and duplicate copies, 
wth perfcrated lines. One copy always remains in the book, 
$1.75 ersh {is required wth all orders. Postage paid, 

The Talbert Press-Nove'tv Co., 299 Walnut St., Buffale, N. Y. 


OLD STAMPS WANTED 


We want to buy old used and unused U. S. postage and 
revenue, Confederate, and foreign stamps, and original en. 
velopes with rea! eld stamps on them. What have you to 
sell? WRITE AND TELL US. 

WM. H. WILKERSON, JE., 
1423 Duncan St., N.E., Washington, D. C. 


$21 


COLORED DOLLS 


29c, 39c, 69c EACH 


These UNBREAKABLE Brown Skin Dolls 
are designed and made by Oolored Girls in 
a Factory Owned and Controlled by Oolored 
People. 


“Berry's Famous Brown Skin Dolls,’’ are 
sold by large Department Stores: 


Little Boy in Rompers.............+-$ 2&9 
Little Girl, neatly dressed........... .89 
Little Girl, with hair..........see00+. 69 
Country Boy, overallg ......cceseeeee 69 
“Baby Doll,” 14”, hair.............-- 1.50 
“‘Doris,’? 16”, long flowing curls...... 3.50 


So far as we know this is the only Negr 
Doll Factory in the World. 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES AND APRONS 


The “Berry & Ross Company’’ is now also 
manufacturing Ohildren’s Dresses and Bun- 
galow Aprons: 


Gingham Dresses, 2 to 6 years, each. .$1.85 
Percale Dresses, 2 to 6 years, each....1.00 


Aprons, Percale ............ bse eee’ e: eee 
Very extra size ....... hated see eu eae awe 
Postage, 100. : 


Berry & Ross Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Factory 36-38 W. 135th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted 


100 Fine Calling Cards 50 Cents 


Fashionable styles and sizes for ladies and gentle- 


men. No extra charge for address or postage. Agents | 
make big profits taking orders for our cards. Big 
demand everywhere. All ordete filled promptly. 
Write now for samples and terms. 


THE HOUSE OF CHOWNING 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


YOUNG’S BOOK EXCHANGE 
The Mecca of Negro History aud Literature 
Distributors of 
Scott’s Official History of the Negro in 
the World War. 

Cloth, $2.90; Leather, $3.75, post-paid. 
YOUNG’S BOOK EXCHANGE, 
135 West 135th Street, New York, N. Y. 


‘Badges, Banners, Lodge Regalia 


For all Lodge and Church Societies 


CENTRAL REGALIA CO. 
JOS. L. JONES, Pres. 
N. E. Cor. 8th and Plum Sts., Cincinnati, Okie 


Telephone, Baring 7786 


ISADORE MARTIN 


Real Estate and Insurance 
Notary Public Mortgages 
6 North 42nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TAI 
ONLY 


EXPRESS PREPAID 


Deeide quick—because thousands will be 
taking advantage of this ‘‘unheard-of” 
price for a MADE-TO-MEASURE two 
Piece suit, cut in the latest style from the 
finest grade materials, 


GUARANTEED 
FOR 2 YEARS’ 
SOLID WEAR 


This ‘“‘sacrifice-offer” is only made for a 
limited length of time—just to prove our 
low prices. 


Satisfaction guaranteed in every way— 
you must be pleased to the highest ex- 
tent or “Back goes your money—quick.” 


NO EXTRA CHARGES 


Select any style, fancy or plain, extra 
large or stout, peg tops, welt seams, belt 
tunnels, golf bottoms, fancy pocket Haps 


—YOU WON’T HAVE TO PAY ONE 
PENNY EXTRA. | 


AGENTS WANTED 


EARN $40.00 TO $60.00 A WEEK during your spare time—many agents earn more. 
It’s an opportunity you can't afford to ove-look. Our money-making tailoring outfit 
tells you all about it—write for it now—today. 


WONDERFUL TAILORING OUTFIT 


This free money-making outfit has just been completed—contains dozens of brand 
new styles and real cloth samples—also quantity of supplies to start you in a proft- 
able side-line of your own. Dont delay—write AT ONCE for samples. 


SPENCER MEAD COMPANY “"**epr on: © CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Mrs. M. WATSON RUDD, 
154 West 131st St. New York, N. Y. 
has placed upon the market her new 


ROSE NINON NUFEET POWDER 


It is especially recommended for soldiers, clerks, rail- 
road and factory employees, dancers and all persuns 
who are required to stand or walk to any extent. 


Agents Wanted—Write for particulars. 


— 


CHEMIST AMAZING DISCOVERY 
25 Miles on One Gallon Gas 


MOTOROL 25 t2 58% more miles per gal. 


25 to 35°, more power. 
Means Faster Ignition 


One Dollar Uniform Combustion 
No-Carbon Deposits 
Postpald Less Wear and Tear on meter 


Agents Wanted Higher Test of Gasoline 
AUTO PRODUCTS CO. Dept. 72, 226 W. 138th St., N. Y. 


150 Dixwell Ave. 


" rt. 
indiana. Bae 
Write forterms tam 


ONCE A USER ALWAYS A USER 
Mme CJ. Walker 
640 North West et. 


= «Indianapolis, 
@ Great Opportunity for Agents 
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Ambitious Men and Women 


To Open a Cleaning, Dyeing and Press- 
ing Shop in Every Neighborhood. We 
Teach You How. Experience Not Nec- 
essary. Particulars FREE. 


J.D. BELL & CO., R. 409, 145 N. Clark St., Chicago, III 


4,000 Agents Wanted 


to sell Forte’s Magic Corn Liniment. Gives relief 
in ten minutes, <A _ trial will convince you in ten 
minutes. Price 25c, by mail, 80c. Rates to agents, 15c. 


FORTE & CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Doctors know that premature loss of hair is 
due to infective germs. They will tell you 
that ordinary lotions, pomades and bril- 
Hantines are more likely to harbor and en- 
courage the germs than destroy them. If 
you really mean to save your hair while 
there {s time you must use INDOL, the 
genuine FASTEST GROWER and SUREST 
Dandruff cure; a national hair remedy. 
INDOL contains a powerful bactericide 
which exterminates hair germs. Its scien- 
tific formula also includes the valuable con- 
stituents which feed and nourish the hair 
and stimulates it to more luxuriant growth. 


Special Offer 


For One Dollar, Ten Cents 


As a convincer we will send you prepaid, 
and war tax paid, one box Huir Grower, 
one box Glossine and one Jar of I‘ace 
Cream; value $1.45. 


Learn the Indol System of Beauty Culture 
by oorrespondence course. Individual les- 
sons in Hair Dressing, etc. Take the op- 
portunity—become an expert hair dresser for 
the coming winter. Diplomas given. Im- 
provements on other systems. Investigate 
by writing us for literature and particulars. 
Six cents sent us to cover packing and post- 
age will bring you our literature and liberal 
eamples of our hair grower. If your drug- 
gist or hairdresser does not carry INDOL 
toilet preparations, order direct from us. 
Special combination offer on all INDOL 
preparations this month. 


AGENTS WANTED 
LIBERAL COMMISSIONS 


INDO LABORATORIES, Corp. 


Dept. C-2 
2257 SEVENTH AVENUE 
New York, N. Y. 


THE CRISIS ADVERTISER 


FR FE FASHION BOOK 
MAILED 

UPON REQUEST 

Real Human Hair 


All our wigs are 
hand made. and 
strictly to order, 
from maker to 
wearer. 


WIGS, Trans- 
formations, switch- 
es, and Braids and 
all other articles of 
hair goods. 


= 


No. 604—Price $10.50 


We carry the largest selection of Hair Dress- 
ers’ Tools. 


The celebrated Mme. Baum’s Preparations 


which makes the skin velvetlike, the hair 
silklike. 


Mme.Baum’s Mail Order House 


-P. O. BOX 145, 
Penn. Terminal Station, New York, N. Y. 


When writing, mention this paper. 


DOTVLVO ZOOL SLICE 4 see 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Trained Engineer Wanted 


Graduate electrical engineer or mechanical engineer 
with machine shop experience. Also a thoroughly» 
competent machinist of high school grade.  Appli- 
cant must be able to teach his vocation. (Good posi- 
tion for right man. Only competent man need ap- 
ply. Furnish references. Write to William W. 
Cooke, Director Vocational Department, C. N. & I. 
Dept., Wilberforce, Ohio. 


TO COLORED NEWSPAPERS! 


For one doliar weekly we will edit your New York column 
for you furnish ng all the bright. snappy and Iinteresiing news 
of the metropolitan district. We would alzo be pleased to 
act a3 your advertising and subscription agents. Send us 


your rates to-day. 
The Newspaper Service Bureau 
Fifteen telephone 309 Broadway, 


connections New York, N. Y 
ral 266 
Telephones: eit 220 


HARRY E. DAVIS 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW Notary Pustic 
202-206 Engineers Building Cleveland, Ohio 


BROWN S. SMITH 
ATtTorNgy-AT-Law 
Offices: Suite 8023 Sykes Block 
Near Third and ennepin 
Minneapolis Minn. 


Agents Wanted 


to sell THE CHICAGO ENTERPRISE, greatest of 
race newspapers. «An eight page, illustrated journal 
with only the latest news and the most interesting 
features. Supreme in its reporting service and the 
reputation of its contributors. Sample copy 5c. 


J. TIPPER,- Editor 


$116 Indiana Ave. Chicago, Til, 
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Your Gold Tooth Polished 
Your White Teeth Bleached 
By Using Dr. WELTERS’ Antiseptic 


—TOOTH POWDER— 


Absolutely Free From Grit & Acid 
And Prevents Decay 
Ask your druggist. If he hasn’t got it, ask him to 


order it for you. Send 27 Cents in Stamps 
for a full size package. 


The E. A. Welters’ Tooth Powder Co., Inc. 
if My ay 410 BROAD ST. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
x. rits* Agents and Distributors Wanted 


4 


The Largest and Only Tooth Powder Manufacturing Corporation Owned and 
Controlled by Negroes in the United States 


Scientific Preparation Specially Prepared for Polishing “GOLD” 
ici tn the Meath “BLEA CHIN CG ” the Teeth and Preventing Decay. | 


Tel. 3487 Fort Hill Cable Address, Epber 
EDGAR P. BENJAMIN 
ATTORNEY AND CoUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
84 School Street Boston, Mass 
Telephone Connection 


Patents secured on easy terms 
Write for particulars. 


JOS. H. STEWART, Attorney-at-Law, 
494 Louisiana Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


SPEND YOUR VACATION AT 


Beautiful Idlewild 


The most wonderfully ideal spot where young and 
old cast aside for the time all the cares and worries 
of their strenuous, nerve-racking routine lives and 
romp and play once more as children and enjoy to the 
full nature in all her wondrous glory. The waters of 
the lake and surrounding trout streams are fairly 
teeming with game fish of the best. varieties. 


Do you enjoy bathing, boating, fishing, hunting? 

Do you enjoy roaming through the woods picking 
wild flowers and wild berries? 

Do you want a place to go where you can bulld up 
your health, vitality, energy and business efficiency? 

Do yoa enjoy mingling with the active, thinking, 
Progressive people of the day—pcople who do things? 


Do you believe in progress and do you want a 
have a part in one of the most progressive move- 


ments of the time? Surely! / 
You—yourself—can positively make $35 to #100a week. I Then you will be interested in, and want to 
want men, hustling, energetio, ambitious fellows, anxious to own a lot of your own in Beautiful Idlewild, 
make money, who ore willing to work with me. Not for me, but Michigan. If you act at once you can se- r. 
with me, Areyouthat kind? I want you toadvertise,sell and cure @ beautiful lot for only $35.00 each; / x 
appoint local agents for the biggest. most eensationalseller in $6.00 cash; $1.00 per week. When your & 
50 years—the ROBINSON FOLDING BATH TUB, Demon- payments are completed the lot will be bey 
strating Tub Furnished, Hero's an absolutely new invention transferred to you by an absolute / x Fi 
—nothing like it. Makes instantappeal. Sellseasily. Gives warranty deed with abstract show- s 
every home a modern, up-to-date bathroom in any part of the ine clear tiie tA ae ' 
house. No dee sn Mpg ok (geal neotet | Eiptte,eer ny ; y, $ 
}}, handy as umbrella. Self-emptying, positively unleakable. ° e 

Abepiutely guaranteed for 10 years. Sémember, fully 70 per Good live energetic a: = Ss 
cent of homes have no bath rooms, agents wanted Fe 3) ? ' 

2 : 
Sensational Sales Successes Idlewild Resort /8s" # 3 
Two sales a day means $300a month. Breeze, of Idaho, made ewl esor oe? J f an 
$400 profit in 30 days. Rey. Otto Schulze, Mo., got $1600 to date. Is 2 a a a 
Burkholder, Mont,, orders $1072 in 17 days. Hamlinton, of Company eS ° : Piety 
Wyo., made $60 first two dars. Hundredslike that. Pleasant, oe oS Se se 
permanent, fascinating work. Write a post card. Let me 42 of se De 
write you a long Jetter. No experience needed, no capital. 1110 Hartford Bldg eS ss san ge FS 
Your credit is good if you mean business. But you must be a fos ce | ee ae, + 2 
ambitious, you mnst wantto make money. That’sall. Write So. Dear rm Ot. Ye A : "we a 
a postcard now” [I want to pay you $35 to $100 every week, Chicago, Ill. /. > é > s x ‘& 
H. S. Robinson, Pres. The Robinson Cabinet Mfg. Co. & SI $ 3 e 

~ §045 Factories Building Toledo, Ohio 2 es 
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TWO GREAT NEGRO BOOKS 


S OFT [CTA 


AMERICAN | 
| Te WORLD WAR | 


xy 


EMMETT J scott 


SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO SECRETARY OF ox 9 


Emmett J. Scotts 
War History 


(A Few Interesting Chapters.) 


Colored Officers and How They Were Trained. 
Treatment of Negro Soldiers in Camp. 

The Negro Combat Division. 

Negro Soldiers Overseas. 

Negro Heroes of the War. 

Negro Soldier as a Fighter. 

The Spirit of the Negro at the Front. 

Negro Music That Stirred France. 

When the Boys Came Home. 

German Propaganda Among the Negroes. 
What the Negro Got Out of the War. 

_ The 38 chapters are interesting and instruc- 
tive. There are 600 pages, size 7 x 9 inches; 
price $2.90. 


Emmett J. Scott, Author 


- it step by ste 


744 Pages, 

100 Pages of Negro Soldiers, 50 

Pages of other appropriate and 
Interesting pictures. 


THE KELLY MILLER HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD WAR 


is all that the title can possibly mean. The 
author takes up the Great Conflict, following 
through the thirty excellent 
chapters, inclu ing the Terms of Peace. 

The Negro’s War for Democratization—He 
braces Himself and Claims to be the Champion 
of Democracy—Enters the Arena of Combat? 
The German Indigent—The South Sensitive— 
The North Quizzical—The Whole World Hesi- 
tant. 

The Negro Turns the Tide at Chateau 
Thierry—He Helps Hurl Back the Hordes of 
the Hun—Wins His Place and Right to a 
Voice in the Affairs of Mankind against Pre- 
judice, Ridicule, Race Hatred and almost In- 
surmountable Obstacles! 

The book is bound in durable cloth, with 
substantial head band, price $2.50. In Full 
Kerotol Morocco (similar to cut) $38.25. Copy 
mailed to any address upon receipt of the 
price. Satisfaction. puaranteed or money re- 
funded. 


Prof. Kelly Miller, Author 


Dear Reader—We have sold more of these great books than have been sold by all other 


ublishers and jobbers. 


If you want the books for your own use we will mail you the two for 


.00. If you wish to sell books, send 25 cents in stamps for one prospectus, or send 40 cents 
and we will mail both of them. : Millions of these books ‘are balan gold. BIG MONEY is being 
made by our SALES PEOPLE. Will you join us in the distribution of good helpful race books. 


AUSTIN JENKINS CO. 


523 9th St., Washington, D. C. 
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